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_ Tue business of philosophy is to circumnavigate human 
nature. Hare. : 
* 

How often one finds in life, that an idea, which one may have 
‘met in youth, made visible in words, but also veiled in them, and 
which in this shape has haunted one with a vague sense of some- 
_ thing divine, but dim and inscrutable, becomes, at the call of 
conscience, or when real events and beings give it its fit body, the 
open aspect of a messenger from Heaven, and the familiar friend 
all one’s after days. Sterling. 

- —_e— 
We wgite from aspiration and antagonism as well as from ex- 


ience. Emerson. 


a, 


PREFACE. 


Tre following Extracts have been used in a 
school, and with classes, to excite thought and _ 
discussion. ‘They are now arranged in a series for 
general reading, and for subjects of conversation 
when young people interested in such topics are 
met together. We all know how much animation 
is given to social intercourse, when an event or 
question of the day rouses a genuine interest; may 
we not hope for the same good effect from subjects 
of ever-recurring interest, if introduced at the right 
times and in the right places. As the compiler’s 
object is rather to induce thought and elevate 
feeling, than to give pleasure, passages of earnest 
feeling and vigorous thought have been preferred 
to those of mere beauty. In bringing together so 
many different views on each subject, it has some- 
times been necessary to abridge the author’s ex- 
pression, but never to alter his meaning. If favor- 
ite passages suffer sometimes from being out of 
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their connection, it may be well for us to see them 
in the full light of other minds. 

The book opens with a few passages from the 
Holy Living. Then man is considered in the 
relations of which he is the object, as the receiver 
of a Father’s love, and under education in a Divine 
School. It is then shown how by Reason, Faith, 
and the higher Instincts, he apprehends these 
teachings. By his Spiritual nature he is drawn to 
the Infinite One, and lives in the Unseen ; by his 
Moral nature he seeks and. learns what is right in 
life and action. 

The Third Part treats of Happiness and Life ; of 
man as active not passive in his highest relations ; 
of the duties he owes to his Creator, to himself, 
and to other men, and of the virtues demanded by 
these three relations; of temptations; and of the 
cure of faults. 

In Part Fourth the outward relations are con- 
sidered more particularly, together with the means 
of keeping them right; the relations to the body ; 
refinement; society; friendship and family life; 
modes of living; and work. 

The Fifth Part contains the power of cireum-: 
stances, including inherited tendencies and gifts; 
the mutual influence of the moral, intellectual, and 
emotional parts of our nature; the culture of every 
part; the variety of gifts and of characters, and 
that life may be earnest for all; a comparison of 
different lives and of different careers. 


CAMBRIDGE, July, 1856. 
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HOLY LIVING. 


CONSIDERATIONS OF THE GENERAL INSTRUMENTS AND MEANS SERVING 
TO A HOLY LIFE. 


Ir is necessary that every man should consider, that 
since God hath given him an excellent nature, wisdom, 
and choice, an understanding soul, and an immortal spirit ; 
having made him lord over the beasts, and but a little 
lower than the angels; he hath also appointed for him a 
work and a service great enough to employ those abilities, 
and hath also designed him to a state of life after this, to 
which he can only arrive by that service and obedience. 
And, therefore, as every man is wholly God’s own portion 
by the title of creation, so all our labours and care, all our 
powers and faculties, must be wholly employed in the ser- 
vice of God, even all the days of our life, that, this life 
being ended, we may live with Him forever. 

Neither is it sufficient that we’ think of the service of 
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God as a work of the least necessity, or of small employ- 
ment, but that it be done by us as God intended it; that it 
be done with great earnestness and passion, with much 
zeal and desire ; that we refuse no labour, that we bestow 
upon it much time, that we use the best guides, and arrive 
at the end of glory by all the ways of grace, of prudence, 
and religion. 

And, indted, if we consider how much of our lives is 
taken up by the needs of nature, how many years are 
wholly spent before we come to any use of reason, how 
many years more before that reason is useful to us to any 
great purposes, how imperfect our discourse is made by 
our evil education, false principles, ill company, bad ex- 
amples, and want of experience, how many parts of our 
wisest and best years are spent in eating and sleeping, in 
necessary businesses and unnecessary vanities, in worldly 
civilities and less useful circumstances, in the learning arts 
and sciences, languages or trades; that little portion of 
hours that is left for the practices of piety and religious 
walking with God is so short and trifling, that, were not the 
goodness of God infinitely great, it might seem unreason- 
able or impossible for us to expect of Him eternal joys in 
Heaven, even after the well spending those few minutes 
which are left for God and God’s service, after we have 
served ourselves and our own occasions. Jeremy Taylor. 

> 

The First General Instrument of Holy Living. Oare of 
our Time. —God hath given every man work enough to do, 
that there shall be no room for idleness; and yet hath so 
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ordered the world, that there shall be space for devotion. 
He that hath the fewest businesses of the world, is called 
upon to spend more time in the dressing of his soul; and 
he that hath the most affairs, may so order them that they 
shall be a service of God; whilst at certain periods they 
are blessed with prayers and actions of religion, and all 
day long are hallowed by a holy intention. 

However, so long as idleness is quite shut out from our 
lives, all the sins of wantonness,y softness, and effeminacy 
are prevented, and there is but little room left for tempta- 
tion; and, therefore, to a busy man temptation is fain to 
climb up together with his business, and sins creep upon 
him only by accidents and occasions; whereas to an idle 
person they come in a full body, and with open violence, 
and the impudence of a restless importunity. 7d. 

\etiiaialeneat 

In the morning, when you awake, accustom yourself to 
think first upon God, or something in order to his service ; 
and at night also let Him close thine eyes, and let your 
sleep be necessary and healthful, not idle and expensive 
of time, beyond the needs and conveniences of nature; 
and sometimes be curious to see the preparation which the 
sun makes, when he is coming forth from his chambers of 
the east. 1b. 1 

2 Rene aaa 

Never talk with any man, or undertake any trifling em- 
ployment, merely to pass the time away ; for every day 
well spent may become a day of salvation, and time rightly 
employed is an acceptable time. 7d. 
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Let your employment be such as may become a reason- 
able person, and not be a business fit for children or dis- 
tracted people, but fit for your age and understanding. 
For a man may be very idly busy, and take great pains to 
so little purpose, that in his labours and expense of time 
he shall serve no end but of folly and vanity. 76. 

ei lig gle 

Persons of great quality, and of no trade, are to be 
most prudent and curious in their employment and traflic 
of time. They are miserable, if their education hath been 
so loose and undisciplined as to leave them unfurnished of 
skill to spend their time; but most miserable are they, if 
such misgovernment and unskilfulness make them fall 
into vicious and baser company, and drive on their time by 
the sad minutes and periods of sin and death. 7. 

aansinnigha 

Let all persons of all conditions avoid all delicacy and 
niceness in their clothing or diet, because such softness 
engages them upon great misspendings of their time, while 
they dress and comb out all their opportunities of their 
morning devotion, and half the day’s severity, and sleep 
out the care and provision for their souls. 

Let every one, of every condition, avoid. curiosity, and 
all inquiry into things that concern them not. 7. 

a Se 

As much as may be, cut off all impertinent and useless 
employments of your life, unnecessary and fantastic 
visits, long waitings upon great personages, where neither 
duty, nor necessity, nor charity, obliges us; all vain meet- 
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ings, all laborious trifles, and whatsoever spends much 
time to no real, civil, religious, or charitable purpose. 

Let not your recreations be lavish spenders of your 
time, but choose such which are healthful, short, transient, 
recreative, and apt to refresh you; but at no hand dwell 
upon them, or make them your great employment; for he 
that spends his time in sports, and calls it recreation, is 
like him whose garment is all made of fringes, and his 
meat nothing but sauces; they are healthless, chargeable, 
and useless. 7b. 

atc 

The Second General Instrument of Holy Living. 
Purity of Intention. — Holy intention is to the actions of a 
man that which the soul is to the body, or form to its 
matter, or the root to the tree, or the sun to the world, or 
the fountain to a river, or the base to a pillar; for without 
these the body is a dead trunk, the matter is sluggish, the 
tree is a block, the world is darkness, the river is quickly 
dry, the pillar rushes into flatness and ruin; and the ac- 
tion is sinful, or unprofitable and vain. 7. 

rn Dells 

Have a care, that while the altar thus sends up a holy 
flame, thou dost not suffer the birds to come and carry 
away the sacrifice ; that is, let not that which began well, 
and was intended for God’s glory, decline, and end in thy 
own praise, or temporal satisfaction, or sin. 7d. 

spar ges 

If any accidental event, which was not first intended by 

thee, come to pass, let it not be taken into thy purposes, 
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not at all be made use of ; as if by telling a true story, you 
can do an ill turn to your enemy, by no means do it; but 
when the temptation is found out, turn all thy enmity upon 
that. 7d. 
—seeetibanteet 

If any temptation to spoil your purposes happens in a 
religious duty, do not presently omit the action, but rather 
strive to rectify your intention and to mortify the tempta- 
tion. St. Bernard taught us this rule; for when the 
devil, observing him to preach excellently, and to do much 
benefit to his hearers, tempted him to vainglory, hoping, 
that the good man, to avoid that, would cease preaching, 
he gave this answer only, I neither began for thee, neither 
for thee will I make an end. ibd. 

ee 

The Third General Instrument of Holy Living ; or, 
The Practice of the Presence of God.— God is especially 
present in the consciences of all persons, good and bad, by 
way of testimony and judgment. And although this man- 
ner of presence is in this life after the manner of this life, 
that is, imperfect, and we forget many actions of our lives ; 
yet the greatest changes of our state of grace or sin, our 
most considerable actions are always present, like capital ” 
letters to an aged and dim eye; and at the day of judg- 
ment, God shall draw aside the cloud, and manifest this 
manner of his presence more notoriously, and make it 
appear that he was an observer of our very thoughts. 
ab. 
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He that remembers that God stands a witness and a 
judge, beholding every secrecy, besides his impiety, must 
have put on impudence, if he be not much restrained in 
his tamptation to sin. “ For the greatest part of sin is 
taken away, if a man have a witness of his conversation ; 
and he is a great despiser of God, who sends a boy away 
when he is going to commit fornication, and yet will dare 
to do it, though he knows God is present and cannot be 
sent off; as if the eye of a little boy were more awful than 
the all-seeing eye of God. He is to be feared in public, He 
is to be feared in private ; if you go forth, He spies you; 
if you goin, He sees you; when you light the candle, He 
observes you; when you put it out, then also God marks 
you. Be sure, that while you are in His sight, you behave 
yourself as becomes so holy a presence.” 7. 

ie ee 

He walks as in the presence of God, that converses with 
Him in frequent prayer, and frequent communion, that 
runs to Him in all his necessities, that asks counsel of Him 
in all his doubtings, that opens all his wants to Him, that 
weeps before Him for his sins, that asks remedy and sup- 
port for his weakness, that fears Him as a Judge, rever- 
ences Him as a Lord, obeys Him as a Father, and loves 
Him as a Patron. 7d. 

a a a 

This sense of the Divine presence produces a confi- 
dence in God, and fearlessness of our enemies, patience in 
trouble, and hope of remedy, since God is so nigh in all 
our sad accidents ; He is a disposer of the hearts of men, 
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and the events of things ; He proportions out our trials, and 
supplies us with the remedy, and where His rod strikes us, 
His staff supports us. To which we may add this: That 
God, who is always with us, is especially, by promise, with 
us in tribulation, to turn the misery into a mercy, and that 
our greatest trouble may become our advantage, by enti- 
tling us to a new manner of the divine presence. 7, 


Part Second. 


iF 


MAN’S CONNECTION WITH THE INFINITE. 


THAT is to every thing created preéminently useful, 
which enables it rightly and fully to perform the functions 
appointed to it by its Creator. Therefore, that we may de- 
termine what is chiefly useful:to man, it is necessary first 
to determine the use of man himself. 

Man’s use and function is to be the witness of the glory 
of God, and to advance that glory by his reasonable obe- 
dience and resultant happiness. 

Whatever enables us to fulfil this function, is in the 
pure and first sense of the word, useful to us. Pre- 
eminently, therefore, what sets the glory of God more 
brightly before us. But things that only help us to exist, 
are, in a secondary and mean sense useful, or rather, if 
they be looked for alone, they are useless and worse, for 
it would be better that we should not exist, than that we 
should guiltily disappoint the purposes of existence. 

And yet people speak in this working age, when they 
speak from their hearts, as if houses, and lands, and food, 
and raiment were alone useful ; and as if sight, thought, and 
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admiration were all profitless, so that men insolently call 
themselves Utilitarians, who would turn, if they had their 
way, themselves and their race into vegetables; men 
who think that the meat is more than the life, and the 
raiment than the body ; who look to the earth as a stable, 
and to its fruit as fodder; vinedressers and husbandmen, 
who love the corn they grind, and the grapes they crush, 
better than the gardens of the angels upon the slopes of 
Eden ; hewers of wood and drawers of water, who think 
that the wood they hew, and the water they draw, are 
better than the pine forests that cover the mountains like 
the shadow of God, and than the great rivers that move 
like His eternity. And so comes upon us that woe of the 
preacher, that though God “hath made every thing beauti- 
ful in his time, also he hath set the world in their hearts, 
so that no man can find out the work that God maketh 
from the beginning to the end.” 

This Nebuchadnezzar curse, that sends us to grass like 
oxen, seems to follow but too closely on the excess or con- 
tinuance of national power and peace. In the perplexities 
of nations, in their struggles for existence, in their infancy, 
their impotence, or even their disorganization, they have 
higher hopes and nobler passions. Out of the suffering, - 
comes the serious mind ; out of the salvation, the grateful 
heart; out of the endurance, the fortitude; out of the 
deliverance, the faith ; but now when they have learned 
to live under providence of laws, and with decency and 
justice of regard for each other; and when they have 
done away with violent and external sources of suffering, 
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worse evils seem arising out of their rest, evils that vex 
less and mortify more, that suck the blood, though they do 
not shed it, and ossify the heart though they do not tor- 
ture it. And deep though the causes of thankfulness must 
be to every people at peace with others and at unity in it- 
self, there are causes of fear also, a fear greater than of 
sword and sedition; that dependence on God may be for- 
gotten, because the bread is given, and the water is sure, 
that gratitude to Him may cease, because his constancy of 
protection has taken the semblance of a natural law, that 
heavenly hope may grow faint amidst the full fruition of 
the world, that selfishness may take place of undemanded 
devotion, compassion be lost in vainglory, and love in dis- 
simulation, that innovation may succeed to strength, apa- 
thy to patience, and the noise of jesting words and foul- 
ness of dark thoughts to the earnest purity of the girded 
loins and the burning lamp. Ruskin. 
a ' 

All science and all art may be divided into that which 
is subservient to life, and that which is the object of it. 
As subservient to life, or practical, their results are, in the 
common sense of the word, useful. As the object of life, 
or theoretic, they are, in the common sense, useless ; and 
yet the step between practical and theoretic science, is the 
step between the miner and the geologist, the apothecary 
and the chemist ; and the step between practical and theo- 
retic art is that between the bricklayer and the architect, 
between the plumber and the artist; and this is a step 
allowed on all hands to be from less to greater; so that 
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the so-called useless part of each profession does, by the 
authoritative and right instinct of mankind, assume the 
superior and more noble place. 

Whatever part of any pursuit ministers to the bodily 
comforts, and admits of material uses, is ignoble, and 
whatsoever part is addressed to the mind only, is noble. 
Geology does better in reclothing dry bones and revealing 
lost creations, than in tracing veins of lead and beds of 
iron; astronomy better in opening to us the houses of 
heaven than in teaching navigation; surgery better in 
investigating organization than in setting limbs ; only it is 
ordained that, for our encouragement, every step we make 
in science adds something to its practical applicabilities ; 
and that all the great phenomena of nature, the knowledge 
of which is desired by the angels only, by us partly, as it 
reveals to further vision the Being and the glory of Him 
in whom they rejoice and we live, dispense yet such kind 
influences and so much of material blessing as to be joy- 
fully felt by all inferior creatures, and to be desired by 
them with such single desire as the imperfection of their 
nature may admit. 7d, 

PAS oe 

He that serves God with the soul without the body, 
when both can be conjoined, doth the work of the Lord de- 
ceitfully. The body alone can never serve God without 
the conjunction and preceding act of the soul; and some- 
times the soul without the body is imperfect and vain; 
for in some actions there is a body and a spirit, a material 
and a spiritual part, and when the action hath the same 
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constitution that the man hath, without the act of both it 
is as imperfect as a dead man. Jeremy Taylor. 
gp irc 

The world was made to be inhabited by beasts, but 
studied and contemplated by man; ’tis the debt of our 
reason we owe unto God, and the homage we pay 
for not being beasts. Without this, the world is still as 
though it had not been, or as it was before the sixth day, 
when as yet there was not a creature that could conceive, 
or say there was a world. The wisdom of God receives 
small honor from those vulgar heads that rudely stare 
about, and with a gross rusticity admire his works. Those 
highly magnify Him, whose judicious inquiry into his 
acts, and deliberate research into his creatures, return the 
duty of a devout and learned admiration. 

Every essence, created or uncreated, hath its final cause, 
and some positive end, both of its essence and operation. 
This is the cause I grope after in the works of nature. 
On this hangs the providence of God. To raise so beaute- 
ous a structure as the world and the creatures thereof, 
was but His act; but their sundry and divided operations, 
with their predestinated ends, are from the treasury of His 
wisdom. . . . 

There are no grotesques in nature ; not anything framed 
to fill up empty cantons and unnecessary spaces. 

What reason may not go to school to the wisdom of bees, 

ants, and spiders? What wise hand teacheth them to do 

what reason cannot teach us? Ruder heads stand amazed 

at those prodigious pieces of nature, whales, elephants, 
2 
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dromedaries, and camels. These, I confess, are the colos- 
suses and majestic pieces of His hand. But in these nar- 
row engines there is more curious mathematics; and the 
civility of these little citizens more neatly sets forth the 
wisdom of their Maker. I could never content my con- 
templation with those general pieces of wonder, the flux 
and reflux of the sea, the increase of Nile, the conversion 
of the needle to the north ; and have studied to match and 
parallel those in the more obvious and neglected pieces of 
nature, which, without further travel, I can do, in the cos- 
mography of myself. We carry with us the wonders we 
seek without us. There is all Africa and her prodigies in 
us. We are that bold and adventurous piece of nature, 
which he that studies wisely learns in a compendium what 
others labor at in a divided piece and endless volume. 
Sir Thomas Browne. 
2a 
There are two Temples of God; the one the Universe, 
ie other the Rational Soul. Dr. Henry More. 
oe 

As the best eyes, and most able to behold the pure 
Light, do not unwillingly turn their backs on the Sun, to 
view his repeated Beauty in the delightful colours of the 
rainbow, so the perfectest minds and the most lively pos- 
sest of the Divine Image, cannot but take contentment 
and pleasure in observing the glorious wisdom and good- 
ness of God, so fairly drawn out, and skilfully variegated 
in the sundry objects of external nature. 7d. 
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Nor does God abandon His work when He has called us 
into being, and prepared for us these sumptuous abodes. 
That law which His own will resumes He graves on the 
“fleshly tablet of our hearts,” nay, welds indissolubly into 
the very substance of our inmost being. Over that primal 
germ of our moral nature His spirit forever broods ; and 
ever present, ever active, strengthens and vivifies it. And 
jointly with His spirit within, works His providence with- 
out. The woof He fixes wherein our free will may work 
its warp, is fitted with absolute precision to our moral 
wants. The trials, the encouragements, the punishments 
we require, all come to us with unerring exactitude. All 
the elements and all the creatures are God’s ministers, 
and inevitably work in each individual case precisely as 
He has from all eternity foreseen that the innumerable 
contingencies of the lives of free intelligences would re- 
quire them to work to forward the design of creation. We 
are each of us the centre of a stupendous machine, ever 
grinding its complicated wheels to evolve at last the 
virtue of our souls. An Hssay on Intuitive Morals. 

die eils 

“Tf it is possible for any man, it was not, certainly, pos- 
sible for a Greek, to feel himself connected by any real 
bonds with his fellow-creatures around him, while he felt 
himself utterly separated from any being above his fellow- 
creatures. But the sense of that isolation would affect 
different minds very differently. It drove the Epicurean 
to consider how he might make a world in which he should 
live comfortably, without distracting visions of the past and 
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future, and the dread of those upper powers who no longer. 
awakened in him any feelings of sympathy. It drove Zeno 
the Stoic, to consider whether a man may not find enough 
in himself to satisfy him, though what is beyond him be 
ever so friendly.” 

Woe to the nation or the society in which this individu- 
alizing and separating process is going on in the human. 
mind! Whether it take the form of a religion or of a 
philosophy, it is at once the sign and the cause of senility, 
decay, and death. If man begins to forget that he is a 
social being, a member of a body, and that the only truths 
which are worthy objects of his philosophical search, are 
those which are equally true for every man, which will 
equally avail every man, which he must proclaim as far 
as he can to every man, from the proudest sage to the 
meanest outcast ; he enters, I believe, into a lie, and helps 
forward the dissolution of that society of which he is a 
member. I care little whether what he holds be true or 
not. If it be true, he has made it a lie by appropriating 
it proudly and selfishly to himself, and by excluding others 
from it. He has darkened his own power of vision by that 
act of self-appropriation, so that even if he sees a truth, 
he can only see it refractedly, discoloured, by the medium 
of his own private likes and dislikes, and fulfil that great 
and truly philosophic law, that he who loveth not his 
brother is in darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth. 
And so it befell these old Greek schools. 

One eastern nation had intermingled closely with the 
Macedonian race, and from it Alexandrian thought re- 
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ceived a new impulse. Egypt altogether is said to have 
contained 200,000 Jews. They had schools there which 
were so esteemed by their whole nation throughout the 
East, that the Alexandrian Rabbis, the Light of Israel, as 
they were called, may be fairly considered as the centre of 
Jewish thought and learning for several centuries. . 

Their philosophy took its stand, as you all know, on cer- 
tain ancient books of their people; histories, laws, poems, 
philosophical treatises, which all have one element pecu- 
liar to themselves, namely, the assertion of a living per- 
sonal Ruler and Teacher, not merely of the Jewish race, 
but of all the nations of the earth. After the return of their 
race from Babylon, their own records give abundant evi- 
dence that this strange people became the most exclusive 
and sectarian which the world ever saw. : 

In proportion as they began to deny that their unseen 
personal Ruler had anything to do with the Gentiles, — 
in proportion as they considered themselves as His only 
subjects, —or rather Him and His guidance as their own. 
private property, they began to lose all living or practical 
belief that He did guide them. He became a being 
of the past; one who had taught and governed their 
forefathers in old times; not one who was teaching and 
governing them now. : 

No doubt they were right in their sense of the awful 
change which had passed over their nation. There was 
an infinite difference between them and the old Hebrew 
writers. They had lost something which those old proph- 
ets possessed. I invite you to ponder, each for himself, 
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on the causes of this strange loss; bearing in mind, that 
they lost their forefathers’ heirloom, exactly in proportion 
as they began: to believe it their exclusive possession, and 
to deny other human beings any right to or share in it. It 
may have been, that the light given to their forefathers 
had, as they thought, really departed. It may have been 
also, that the light was there all around them still, as 
bright as ever; but that they would not open their eyes 
and behold it; or rather could not open them, because 
selfishness and pride had sealed them. But, of the fact of 
the change, there was no doubt. For the old Hebrew 
Seers were men dealing with the loftiest and deepest 
laws; the Rabbis were shallow pedants. . . . 

But you will say, “This does not look like a school 
likely to regenerate Alexandrian thought.” True; and yet 
it did regenerate it, for good and for evil; for these men 
had among them, and preserved, faithfully enough for all . 
practical purposes, the old literature of their race; a 
literature which I firmly believe, if I am to trust the ex- 
perience of 1,900 years, is destined to explain all other 
literatures ; because it has firm hold of the one eternal root- 
idea which gives life, meaning, divine sanction, to every 
germ or fragment of human truth which is in any of 
them. 

Socrates and Plato acknowledged a divine teacher of 
the human spirit ; that was the ground of their philosophy. 
So did the literature of the Jews. Socrates and Plato, 
with all the Greek sages, till the sophistie era, held that 
the object of philosophy was the search after that which 
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truly exists; that he who found that, found wisdom ; 
Philo’s books taught him the same truth ; but they taught 
him also, that the search for wisdom was not merely the 
search for that which is, but for Him who is; not fora 
thing, but fora person. I do not mean that Plato and the 
elder Greeks had not that object in view also; but I do 
think that they saw it infinitely less clearly than the old 
Jewish sages. These sages were utterly unable to con- 
ceive of an absolute truth, except as residing in an abso- 
lutely true person; of absolute wisdom, except in an ab- 
solutely wise person; of an absolute order and law, except 
in a lawgiver; of an absolute good, except in an abso- 
lutely good person, any more than either they or we can 
conceive of an absolute love, except in an absolutely loving 
person. I say boldly, that I think them right, on all 
grounds of Baconian induction. For all these qualities 
are only known to us as exhibited in persons; and if we 
believe them to have any absolute and eternal existence at 
all, to be objective and independent of us, and the momen- 
tary moods and sentiments of our own mind, they must 
exist in some absolute and eternal person, or they are 
mere notions, abstractions, words, which have no counter- 
parts. . . . 

What is the secret of the eternal freshness, the eternal 
beauty, ay, I may say boldly, in spite of all their absur- 
dities and immoralities, the eternal righteousness of those 
old Greek myths. What made them alone of all old my- 
thologies the parents of truly beautiful sculpture, painting, 
poetry? What is it which makes us love them still; find, 
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even at times agamst our consciences, new meaning, new 
beauty, in them; and brings home the story of Perseus or 
of Hercules, alike to the practised reason of Niebuhr, and 
the untutored instincts of Niebuhr’s child? Why is it 
that, in spite of our disagreeing with them and their mor- 
ality, we still persist — and long may we persist, or rather 
be compelled, as it were, by blind instinct, to train our 
boys upon those old Greek dreams; and confess, when- 
ever we try to find a substitute for them in our educa- 
tional schemes, that we have as yet none? Because those 
old Greek stories do represent the Deities as the arche- 
types, the kinsmen, the teachers, the friends, the inspirers 
of men. Because while the school-boy reads how the gods 
were like to men, only better, wiser, greater; how the 
heroes are the children of the gods, and the slayers of 
the monsters which devour the earth; how Athene taught 
men weaving, and Pheebus music, and Vulcan the cun- 
ning of the stithy; how the gods took pity on the noble- 
hearted son of Danaé, and lent him celestial arms, and 
guided him over desert and ocean to fulfil his vow ;— 
that boy is learning deep lessons of metaphysic, more in 
accordance with the reine vernunft, the pure reason whereby 
man preserves that which is moral, and spiritual, and’ 
eternal, than he would from all disquisitions about being 
and becoming, which ever tormented the weary brain of 
TAB | br sates 

The belief in the Logos or Demon speaking to the 
Reason of men, was one which neither Plutarch nor 
Marcus Aurelius, as far as we can see, learnt from the 
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Christians; it was the common ground they held with 
thems" ses. 

While, then, the Heathen and the Christian schools had 
so many grounds in common, where was their point of 
divergence? We shall find it fairly expressed in the 
dying words of Plotinus, the great father of Neoplato- 
nism: “I am striving to bring the God which is in us into 
harmony with the God which is in the universe.” 

To that Pantaenus, Origen, Clement, and Augustine 
would have answered: “And we assert ‘that the God 
which is in the universe is the same as the God which is 
in you, and is striving to bring you into harmony with 
Himself.” There is the vast gulf between the Christian 
and the Heathen schools, which, when any men had 
overleaped, the whole problem of the universe was from 
that moment inverted. With Plotinus and his school, 
man is seeking for God; with Clement and his, God is 
seeking for man. To those old Alexandrian Christians, 
a Being who was not seeking after every single creature, 
and trying to raise him, could not be a Being of absolute 
Righteousness, Power, Love. . . >. 

If Clement had asked the Neoplatonists : “ You believe, 
Plotinus, in an absolutely good Being? Do you believe 
that it desires to shed forth its goodness on all?” “Of 
course,” they would have answered, “ On all who seek for it, 
on the philosopher.” “ But not, it seems, Plotinus, on the 
herd, the brutal ignorant mass, wallowing in those foul 
crimes above which you have risen.” And at that question 
there would have been not a little hesitation. 
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Again, the Neoplatonists said: “There is a. Divine ele- 
ment in man.” The Christian philosophers assented fer- 
vently, and raised the old disagreeable question: “Is it in 
every man? In the publicans and harlots as well as in 
the philosophers? We say that it is.’ And there again 
the Neoplatonist finds it over hard to assent. . . . 

The Heathens were content that the mob, the herd, 
should have the husks. Their avowed intention was to 
leave the herd in the mere outward observance of the 
old idolatries, while they themselves had the monopoly of 
the deeper truths. The Christians boldly called vulgar 
eyes to enter into the very holy of holies, and there gaze 
on the deepest root-ideas of their philosophy. They 
owned no ground for their own speculations which was 
not common to the harlots and slaves around. Their 
ground was moral and not merely intellectual; they 
started from the inward conscience, that truly pure reason, 
in which the moral and intellectual spheres are united, 
which they believed to exist, however dimmed or crushed, 
in every human being, capable of being awakened, puri- 
fied, and raised up to a noble and heroic life. They con- 
cealed nothing moral from their disciples ; only they for- 
bade them to meddle with intellectual matters before they 
had had a regular intellectual training. Reason and con- 
science were sufficient guides for all men, and at them the 
many might well stop short. The teacher only needed to 
proceed further, not into a higher region, but into a lower 
one, namely, into the region of the logical understanding, 
and there make deductions from, and illustrations of those 
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higher truths which he held in common with every slave, 
and held on the same ground as they. 

In time, that peculiar subtlety of mind, which rendered 
the Alexandrians the great thinkers of the then world, 
allured the Christians away from practice to speculation. 
Moreover, the long battle with the Heathen school had 
stirred up in them the spirit which cannot assert a fact, 
without dogmatizing rashly and harshly on the conse- 
quences of denying that fact. Their minds assumed a per- 
manent habit of combativeness. They began fighting 
each other ; excommunicating each other; denying to all 
who differed from them any share of that light, to claim 
which for all men had been the very ground of their 
philosophy. 

And why did this befall them? Because they forgot 
practically that the light proceeded from a Person. They 
had forgotten, that if He was a Person, His eye was on 
them; His rule and kingdom within them; and that if he 
was a Person, He had a character, and that character was 
a righteous and a living character; and, therefore, while 
defending notions and dogmas deduced from the notion of 
His personality, they were not ashamed to commit acts 
abhorrent to His character. Aingsley. 


As Abausit says of the interpretation of prophecy, 
there is but one circle whose circumference will pass 
through three given points, and when that one is drawn, 
we need not seek for another. We propose now to 
draw a circle through the first of Genesis, the twentieth 
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of Exodus, and the gospel of Matthew, in such wise as to 
show that no other centre can be found than in the revela- 
tions of the Almighty. . . . When the idea of God 
had been fairly apprehended by the Jewish people, then 
came the law from Sinai. . . . When the idea of law had 
become familiar to men’s minds, and they perceived enough 
of the holiness of the moral law to understand their own 
guilt, they felt also the need of forgiveness. But whence 
could they obtain it? There was no promise of merey on 
which the soul could rely until the coming of Christ. 

These three ideas, of the existence of an almighty, 
allwise, and eternal God, of an immutable law founded on 
His will, of the free forgiveness of a transgressor upon 
his repentance, are ideas which could scarcely have entered 
the soul without a revelation, and are, at all events, 
historically traceable directly to three revelations ; that 
in the first of Genesis, that in the twentieth of Exodus, 
and that in the gospel of Matthew. The fulness of 
time for the advent of the Mediator was reached, when 
a sufficient number of men, Jews and Gentiles, were im- 
pressed with the sense of the holiness of the law, and of 
their own inability to keep the law without transgression. 
The fulness of time to proclaim the law from Sinai had 
come, when, by revelations from Himself, and miraculous 
providences, God had made His own existence a reality to 
the minds of the sonsof Abraham. Quoted from Benja- 
min Peirce, in the Christian Examiner. 

on eens 


If the meaning of our being is education, the meaning 
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of the universe is education too. Here it stands, an eter- 
nal deep, with its infinite music singing its own infinite 
poem of creation, glorifying its wondrous sculptures and 
paintings forever. And what is it? An outworking of 
the eternal spirit, a divine language, a “ word,” by which 
He expresses Himself, and becomes Himself in all his 
fulness. If the universe may not be called the educa- 
tion of the Divine spirit, but only His effusion, it is be- 
cause he could have nothing from without to draw Him 
forth; He must put Himself forth from within. The 
universe embodies that great fact with regard to the In- 
finite spirit, of which education in our spirits is the earthly 
antitype. And then the universe is also the very means 
of this education. It is, first, the embodied thought and 
emotion of an infinite mind; and, then, secondly, it stands 
to draw forth the thought and emotion of finite minds. 

The Scriptures are beginning to be no longer thought 
of as the great landmarks, which, far back in the past, 
show the nearest approach which God has made to man. 
Their inscriptions are not absolute truths standing between 
God and man, obviating any further necessity of our re- 
currence to God’s living teachings. They are wondrous 
suggestions and shadowings forth of truth, a collection of 
spiritual influences intended to educate our own spiritual 
life, quicken the intuitions, and bring us to feel the pres- 
ent contact and seek the present communion of the eter- 
nal spirit. . 

This idea of education, is the very basis of our nobler 
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conception of God. We no longer think of Him as the 
Infinite self-will, who seems to have no higher end than to 
wield an irresistible might, and see all things bow beforee 
it ;—-we think of Him as the infinite love and holiness, 
because He has an end beyond himself. He is the great 
educator of life in other beings, the educator of a divine 
life in a chosen band. There can be no pleasing Him 
but by the fulfilment of this end. He wants the divine 
life in us for owr sakes, and no substitution will satisfy 
Him for the absence of this. The Prospeetive Review. 
——o 

It would discover us to have very vile and low thoughts 
of God, if we did not judge it altogether unanswerable to 
His perfections, to design no further thing in creating this 
world, and placing such a creature as man in it, than only 
to please Himself for a while with such a spectacle, and 
then at last clear the stage, and shut up all again in an 
eternal silent darkness. John Howe. 

<a 

We all speak much of the glory of God, and entertain 
a common belief that that’s the only end for which we 
were all made; and I wish we were all more inwardly 
moved with a true and lively sense of it. There can be 
nothing else that either God could propound to Himself, or 
that we ought, if it be rightly understood. But we must 
not think that God, who is Infinite fulness, would seek for 
anything without Himself; He needs neither our happiness, 
nor our misery, to make Himself more illustrious by; but, 
being full in Himself, it was His good pleasure to communi- 
cate of His own fulness. 
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When He made the world, because there was nothing 
better than Himself, he shadowed forth Himself therein, 
and, as far as might be, was pleased to represent Himself, 
and manifest His own eternal glory and perfection in it. 

God does then most glorify and exalt Himself in the 
most triumphant way that may be out of Himself, if I may 
so phrase it, when He most of all communicates Himself, 
and when He erects such monuments of His own majesty, 
wherein His own love and goodness may live and reign. 

And we most of all glorify Him, when we partake 
most of Him ; when our serious endeavors of a true assimi- 
lation to Him, and conformity to His image, declare that we 
think nothing better than He is; and are, therefore, most 
ambitious of being one with Him, by an universal resigna- 
tion of ourselves to Him. Dr. John Smith. 

ete 

All beings, so far as our knowledge goes, beside our- 
selves, sustain one uniform and unalterable relation to- 
wards God. What they were from the first, that they 
still are. They keep their original distance from God, 
which is incapable of either increase or diminution. The 
law of their being has been established once for all, and 
by that they unchangeably abide. ‘There is a part, too, 
of man’s nature which stands in the same immutable re- 
lation towards God. But, above this lower part, there is 
a sphere of action, into which God has infused a portion of 
His own free energy —a sphere where will begins to oper- 
ate —that new and mysterious power which affects human 
relations to God, and renders them fluctuating — which 
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can draw up the heart into the closest intimacy with its 
parent spirit, or throw it off to a distance in which the 
consciousness of the relation becomes almost extinct. 

Will is the ruling power in man. His worth or worth- 
lessness, as a moral agent, must be estimated from the 
habitual attitude of his will. Will, however, is not wholly” 
lawless and unconfined. There are convictions of which 
man’s mind cannot divest itself, and which his will more 
or less assumes in all its resolutions. It is through such 
convictions that the spirit of God has immediate access to the 
human soul. There is, first, the sense of an agency external 
to man’s will, and mightier than it, in which the belief of a 
sovereign mind —a God —has its source. There is, sec- 
ondly, the sense of the broad distinction between right and 
wrong — as the subjects of a free choice, to be finally ap- 
propriated by the will. There is, thirdly, a sense of sub- 
jection to law —of responsibility for voluntary acts to a 
higher power —an apprehension of final retribution, cor- 
responding to the moral order of the universe. 

Such is the constitution of the nature which is fitted for 
communion with God — which has the promise, if it draw 
nigh to God, that God will draw nigh to it in return. And 
this response of God is discerned in a deeper and tenderer 
sense of His presence and operation as a living spirit — 
first, in things fixed by immutable laws and foreign to our- 
selves — and, secondly, within the sphere of our personal 
consciousness, in things dependent on our own will and 
effort. 

Now, first, nature breaks the eternal silence, and finds 
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an interpreter in that highest poetry through which God 
reveals his hidden thoughts to the awakened soul. This 
is not a mere esthetic feeling. It is something purer and 
loftier than the simple emotions of taste. Else the most 
picturesque eye would be the unfailing attendant of the 
devoutest heart ; and the rarer the beauty of the external 
scene, the deeper would be the impression of the unseen 
God. But it is not so. 

The devotional enjoyment of the visible works of God is 
a sentiment peculiar to Christianity and those prophetic 
influences which preceded it in the mind of the Hebrew 
race. We find nothing corresponding to it in the remains 
of classical literature. In the sacred odes of the Greeks, 
and in the descriptive poetry of the Romans, there is not 
a passage to remind us of the sublime bursts of pious feel- 
ing, kindled by the aspects of creation, which break forth 
continually in the Psalms and that wonderful poem of 
Job. ee 
The old Polytheism was Nature in the plenitude of 
sensuous wealth, projecting the shadow of her gorgeous 
but coarse imagery on the pure expanse of the Infinite ; 
not the might and glory of the Infinite coming down on 
Nature with resistless influence, to chasten and spiritualize 
her wild energies, and humble them in reverent submission 
to the law of the Eternal. . . . Our intensest convic- 
tion of the presence of God — our clearest persuasion that 
He has drawn nigh to us —is not, however, when we are 
the quiet and contemplative spectators of His works, or 
the passive recipients of outward influence, — but in those 

3 
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higher exercises of faith which engage our wills, and put 
us on virtuous effort, and excite us to active codperation 
with Him, — when we seek Him and believe that we have 
found Him, in the glad appropriation of every duty, and 
the cheerful acceptance of every sacrifice, which He 
demands. . 

In every case, communion with God is not a simple 
gift of nature, but the reward and blessing of spiritual cul- 
ture and devotedness. Our moral remoteness from God 
and the necessity of holiness to approach Him, is the great 
idea which pervades Scripture from beginning to end, 
and so broadly distinguishes it from the prevalent systems 
of philosophy. . . 

There are, undoubtedly, great differences of original 
temperament. Some minds are spontaneously more de- 
yotional than others. But perseverance in uprightness 
from religious motives is sure, in the natural order of 
spiritual development, to issue in a deepened conscious- 
ness of God’s immediate access to the soul to sustain and 
comfort it. -This susceptibility of religious impression and 
spiritual insight varies also in races of men as well as in 
individuals. We find it in its highest form among the 
ancient Hebrews — connected with the recognition of one 
God, and of His intimate relation to their moral condition. 
John James Tayler. 

we os. 

If we reflect but upon our own Souls, how manifestly 
do the species of Reason, Freedom, Perception, and the 
like, offer themselves to us, whereby we may know a 
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thousand times more distinctly what our souls are than 
what our bodies are. For the former we have by an 
immediate converse with ourselves, and a distinct sense of 
their Operations ; whereas all our knowledge of the body 
is little better than merely historical, which we gather up 
by scraps and piecemeals from mere doubtful and un- 
certain experiments which we make. 
Dr. John Smith. 
eee 

Though every good man is not so logically subtle as to 
be able, by fit mediums, to demonstrate his own Immortal- 
ity, yet he sees it in a higher light. His soul being 
purged and enlightened by true sanctity, is more capable 
of those divine irradiations, whereby it feels itself in con- 
junction with God. It knows that God will never forsake 
his own life which he hath quickened in it; he will never 
deny those ardent desires of a blissful fruition of Himself, 
which the lively sense of his own goodness hath excited 
within it; those breathings and gaspings after an eternal 
participation of him, are but the Energy of his own breath 
within us; if he had any mind to destroy it, he would 
never have shown it such things as he hath done. 

Plato seems sometimes to reprove the ruder sort of men 
in his times, for their contrivance of Pictures and Images 
to put themselves in mind of the Angelical Beings, and 
exhorts them to look into their own Souls, which are the 
finest Images, not only of the Lower divine Natures, but of 
the Deity itself; God having so copied forth himself into 
the whole life and energy of man’s soul, as that the lovely 
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Characters of Divinity may be most easily seen and read 
of all men within themselves; as they say Phidias, the 
famous statuary, after he had made the Statue of Minerva 
with the greatest exquisiteness of Art, to be set up in the 
Acropolis at Athens, afterwards impressed his own Image 
so deeply in her buckler, ut nemo delere possit aut divellere, 
qui totam statuam non imminueret. And if we would 
know what the Impress of Souls is, it is nothing but God 
himself, who could not write his own name so as that it 
might be read but only in Rational Natures. Neither could 
He make such without imparting such an imitation of His 
own Eternal Understanding to them as might be a perpetual 
Memorial of himself within them. And whenever we shall 
look upon our own soul in a right manner, we shall find an 
Urim and Thummim there, by which we may ask counsel 
of God himself, who will have this always borne upon its 
breastplate. . . . Though the whole fabric of this 
visible Universe be whispering out the notions of a Deity, 
and always inculcates this lesson to the contemplators of 
it, yet we cannot understand it without some interpreter 
within. 7d. 
—-——. 

What argument is this of yours, Protagoras ? — that con- 
cerning lesser things, both intellectual and moral, such as 
concerning number, music, or the character of a man, 
mistakes are hurtful, and liable to bring punishment, in 
proportion to our need of using those things ; but concern- 
ing the Gods, the very authors and lawgivers of number, 
music, human character, and all other things whatsoever, 
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mistakes are of no consequence, nor in any way hurtful to 
man, who stands in need of their help, not only in stress 
of battle, once or twice in his life, as he might of the brave 
man, but always, and in all things, both outward and in- 
ward? Does it not seem strange to you, for it does to me, 
that to make mistakes concerning such beings should not 
bring an altogether infinite and daily punishment, not by 
any resentment of theirs, but, as in the case of music or 
numbers, by the very fact of our having mistaken the 
laws of their being, on which the whole universe depends. 
Kingsley. 
eee : 

I think some men of latter times have much mistaken 
the nature of the Divine Love, in imagining that Love is to 
be attributed to God, as all other Passions are rather 
secundum effectum than affectum ; whereas, St. John, who 
was well acquainted with this noble Spirit of Love, when 
he defined God by it, and called Him Love, meant not to 
signify a bare nothing known by some effects, but that 
which was infinitely such as it seems to be. 


Dr. John Smith. 
—_ oe. 

God has not waited for us to love Him; before all time, 
before we were endowed with life, he thought of us, and 
thought of doing us good. What he meditated in eternity, 
he has performed in time. His beneficent hand has be- 
stowed every variety of blessings upon us; neither our 
unfaithfulness nor our ingratitude has dried up the foun- 
tain of his goodness to us, or arrested the stream of his 
bounty. 
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Oh, thou Eternal Love, that hast loved me when I could 
neither know nor acknowledge thee ; immeasurable love! 
that has made me what I am, that has given me all I 
possess, and that has yet promised me infinitely more! 
Oh love, without interruption, without change, that all the 
bitter waters of my iniquities could not extinguish! Have 
IT any heart, oh, my God, if I am not penetrated with 
gratitude and love for thee? enelon, translated by Mrs. 
Follen. 

PEOPLES 

No one, except God, cares for more than a small parti- 
cle of the universe. Guesses at Truth. 

dente eeeiel 

This is very pleasant; this loving heart of my God 
thought upon Philothea, loved her, and procured her a 
thousand means of salvation, even as much as though there 
had been no other Soul in the world for him to think of ; 
just as the Sun shining upon one side of the Earth, shineth 
no less than if it shined only there; in the very same 
manner did our Lord think and take care of all his dear 
children, providing for each one of us as though he had 
not thought upon the rest. De Sales. 

aaeern 

Nothing is farther than Earth from Heaven ; nothing 
is nearer than Heaven to Earth. Hare. 

vee? Soy 

If man could only understand and appreciate how 
deeply he is the object of Divine Love, he would be over- 
whelmed with confusion and astonishment. 


Upham’s Life of Catharine Adorna. 
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One of the child instincts, I believe, that few forget, is 
the emotion caused by all open ground, or lines of any 
spacious kind against the sky, behind which there might 
be conceived the sea. And I am certain that the modifi- 
cation of it which belongs to our after years, is common to 
all, the love, namely, of a light distance appearing over 
a comparatively dark horizon. . Whatever beauty there 
may result from effects of light on foreground objects, 
from the dew of the grass, the flash of the cascade, the 
glitter of the birch trunk, or the fair daylight hues of darker 
things, (and joyfulness there is in all of them,) there is 
yet a light which the eye invariably seeks with a deeper 
feeling of the beautiful, the light of the declining or break- 
ing day, and the flakes of scarlet cloud burning like watch- 
fires in the green sky of the horizon; a deeper feeling, I 
say, not perhaps more acute, but having more of spiritual 
hope and longing, less of animal and present life. It is 
not by nobler form, it is not by positiyeness of hue, it is 
not by intensity of light that this strange distant space 
possesses its attractive power. But there is one thing 
that it has, or suggests, which no other object of sight 
suggests in equal degree, and that is— Infinity. It is of 
all visible things the least material, the least finite, the 
furthest withdrawn from the earth prison-house, the 
most typical of the nature of God, the most suggestive of 
the glory of His dwelling-place. For the sky of night, 
though we may know it boundless, is dark; it is a studded 
vault, a roof that seems to shut us in and down; but the 
bright distance has no limit; we feel its infinity, as we re- 
joice in its purity of light. 
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Now not only is this expression of infinity in distance 
most precious wherever we find it, however solitary it 
may be, and however unassisted by other forms and kinds 
of beauty, but it is of that value that no such other forms 
will altogether recompense us for its loss ; and in propor- 
tion to its presence, it will exalt and render impressive 
even the most tame and trivial themes. 

I have repeated again and again, that the ideas of 
beauty are instinctive, and that it is only upon considera- 
tion, and even then in a doubtful and disputable way, that 
they appear in their typical character; so that, while I 
assert positively, and have no fear of being able to prove, 
that a curve of any kind is more beautiful than a right 
line, I leave it to the reader to accept or not the only rea- 
son of its agreeableness that I can at all trace, namely, 
that every curve divides itself infinitely by its changes of 
direction. 

What curvature-is to lines, gradation is to colors. It 
is their infinity, and divides them into an infinite number 
of degrees. Ruskin. 

as 

It is generally a prejudice, when people imagine that a 
beautiful landscape is requisite to the enjoyment of nature. 
Undoubtedly this greatly enhances its attractions ; but the 
pleasure we feel is not dependent on this. Natural ob- 
jects themselves, even when they make no claim to beauty, 
excite the feelings, and occupy the imagination. Nature 
pleases, attracts, delights, merely because it is nature. We 
recognize in it an Infinite Power. Wm. Von Humboldt. 
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Even without attaching any thought of religion to the 
sight of the heavens, there is something inexpressibly ex- 
citing to the mind in thus losing one’s self in the infinity 
of space ; it at once takes away from life its little cares 
and desires, and from reality its otherwise oppressive 
weight. As surely as the knowledge of man is the first and 
weightiest concern in the affairs of men, so surely, on the 
other hand, is there nothing more narrowing to the mind 
than the perpetually keeping our eyes fixed on the small 
circle of human beings by whom we are hemmed in. We 
must return often to the contemplation and feeling of a 
higher Power ruling in human affairs, us we see it in nature, 
ere we can safely come back to the fetters of society. 7d. 

Ske ts 

To look upon nature, to get into the forest or out upon 
the moor, is no doubt a delightful escape from the teasing 
ways of men. But there is perhaps an aching of the 
heart, as well as a soothing, in much contemplation of still 
life. To me there is most consolation in the immensity of 
creation, in the vigor and pertinacity of life; the most 
wounded heart, considering these things, can throw its 
griefs into the vast mass of life and see that there are other 
things beside it, that there is a scheme of creation large 
enough to answer all the demands of vexed imagination. 
Human science ministers much comfort to the mind. Helps. 

P= 5 ee 

Madame Adorna was not ashamed to have it known 
that her heart could sympathize with the brute animal, and 
with the insect that floats in the air, and with the humble 
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worm that dwelt beneath her feet. She loved them, not 
only because they existed, but because something in her 
benevolent heart told her that they participated in the 
care and affections of her Heavenly Father. She went 
further than this. She associated God with things in- 
animate, so much so that she loved and adored God with a 
most tender affection, in plants and trees and flowers. So 
that when the leaf died,and when the flower withered, 
and when the tree was cut down, she could not help feel- 
ing a sentiment of resigned and sacred sadness, as if so 
much of God’s visible manifestation had been removed 
from her sight. Thomas C. Upham. 
lS a 

Perheps the short hasty gazes cast up any day in the 
midst of business, in a dense city, at the heavens, or at a 
bit of, a tree seen amid buildings — gazes which partake 
almost more of a sigh than a look, have in them more of 
intense appreciation of the beauties of nature than all that 
has been felt by an equal number of sight-seers, enjoying 
large opportunity of seeing, and all their time to them- 
selves. Like a prayer offered up in the midst of every- 
day life, these short fond gazes at nature have something 
inconceivably soothing and beautiful in them. Helps. 

initial 

But this beauty of nature, which is seen and felt as 
beauty, is the least part. The shows of day, the dewy 
morning, the rainbow, mountains, orchards in blossom, 
stars, moonlight, shadows in still water, and the like, if too 
eagerly hunted, become shows merely, and mock us with 
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their unreality. Go out of the house to see the moon, and 
it is mere tinsel; it will not please as when its light shines 
upon your necessary journey. 

In private places, among sordid objects, an act of truth 
or heroism seems at once to draw to itself the sky as its 
temple, the sun as its candle. Nature stretcheth out her 
arms to embrace man, only let his thoughts be of equal 
greatness. Willingly does she follow his steps with the 
rose and the violet, and bend her lines of grandeur and 
grace to the decoration of her darling child. _ Only let his 
thoughts be of equal scope, and the frame will suit the 
picture. Hmerson. 

a oa 

Nature, like art, seems to require a border in order to be 
finished. The dressmaker hems and ruffles ; the carpenter 
has his beads and pilasters ; the painter never rests till his 
piece is framed. .. . . If we should say nature loves a 
bordering, as it used to be said she abhorred a vacuum, 
we might state the whole truth. An uninterrupted plane, 
a continuity of similar surface, vast, monotonous, silent, is 
intolerable. So a column must have-its cap, and a house 
its cornice, so along the highway spring innumerable 
flowers, and on its margin the forest is lavish of its foliage ; 
so the seais terminated by the sky, and we look at the sky 
through vistas of embanked and woofy cloud. Were you 
ever in a fine grove of a bright moonlight night? How 
different from standing upon a mountain at such a time! 
We recommend to any one on an eminence to go back 
from the brink thereof, and stand in the forest, and look 
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out through the breaks and crevices. A moss-rose is an 
instance in point, beautiful because it. is bordered ; it is a 
landscape seen through trees. So a view through half- 
raised window-curtains, and distant scenery through a long 
suite of rooms ; so are light on foregrounds, and shadows on 
backgrounds, in all pictures. Sylvester Judd. 
is ingests 

“The Platonic adage hath evident truth in it. Pleasure 
ws certainly made up of something finite and something in- 
finite meeting together.” 

tical 

As opposed to passion, changefulness, or laborious exer- 
tion, repose is the especial and separating characteristic of 
the eternal mind and power; it is the “I am” of the 
Creator opposed to the “I become” of all creatures ; it is 
the sign alike of the supreme knowledge which is inca- 
pable of surprise, the supreme power which is incapable of 
labor, the supreme volition which is incapable of change ; 
it is the stillness of the beams of the eternal chambers laid 
upon the variable waters of ministering creatures ; and as 
we see that the infinity which is a type of the Divine 
nature, becomes yet more desirable from its peculiar 
address to our prison hopes, and to the expectations of an 
unsatisfied and unaccomplished existence, so the types of 
this attribute of the Deity seem to have been rendered 
further attractive to mortal instinct, through the infliction 
upon the fallen creature of a curse necessitating a labor 
once unnatural and still most painful, so that the desire of 
rest planted in the heart is no sensual nor unworthy one, 
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but a longing for renovation, and for escape from a state 
whose every phase is mere preparation for another equally 
transitory, to one in which permanence shall have become 
possible through perfection. Hence the great call of 
Christ to men, that call on which St. Augustine fixed 
essential expression of Christian hope, is accompanied by 
the promise of rest, and the death bequest of Christ to men 
is peace. 

As unity demanded for its expression what at first might 
have seemed its opposite, (variety,) so repose demands for 
its expression the implied capability of its opposite, energy. 
It is the most unfailing test of beauty ; nothing can be 
ignoble that possesses it, nothing right that has it not. 

Ruskin. 
pcaernanalcne 

There is a defect in this gospel of conscience. The in- 
finite perfections of God will be concentrated, so to speak, 
too much, in the notion of H1s WiLL, and the powers 
which subserve its designs ; and will in consequence be as 
much misapprehended as would be our nature by an ob- 
server assuming that we put forth all its life and phenomena 
on purpose. Indeed the exclusive and unbalanced as- 
cendency of the moral faculty tempts a man to fancy this 
sort of existence the only right one for himself ; to suspect 
every flow of unwatched feeling, and call himself to ac- 
count for the burst of ringing laughter, or the surprise of 
sudden tears, and aim at an autocratic command of his 
own soul. It is not wonderful that his ideal of human 
character should reappear in his representation of the 
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divine. The error deforms his faith as much as it tends 
to stiffen and constrict his life. 

The meaning which art detects in life and the world is 
not a purpose, but a sentiment; in its view the present 
attitudes and development of things are rather the out- 
coming of an inner feeling than the tools of a remoter end. 
To find room for this mode of conception, something must 
be added to the ethical representation of God. He must 
be regarded as not always and throughout engaged in 
processes of intention and volition, but as having, round 
this moral centre, an infinite atmosphere of creative 
thought and affection, which, like the native inspirations 
of a pure and sublime human soul, spontaneously flow out 
in forms of beauty and movements of rhythm, and a thou- 
sand aspects of divine expression. Religion demands the 
admission of this free element, and without it, will cease 
to speak home to men of susceptible genius and poetic na- 
ture, and must limit itself more and more to the fanatical 
minds that have too little regulation, and the moral that 
have too much. Westminster Review. 

puree tms: 3 

Works of science and history are the mediums in which 
men speak to us; works of poetry and art, that in which 
they speak from themselves. With these the heavenly 
dialects precisely correspond; being in fact the great 
originals, whereof these are but faint echoes. The owt- 
ward olyects of science and history, —all the calculable 
happenings of the frame and order of things, are God’s di- 
dactic address, in which he gives us the information we most 
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need about his ways. And that which awakens poetry 
and art, the invisible light that bathes the world—the 
nameless essence that fills it, — the devout uplifted look 
of all things, —is the personal effusion of God’s spirit, by 
which the secret spreads of what he is. In the System of 
nature and life he teaches us his will; in the Beauty of 
nature and life, he meditates from himself. If we and all 
similar beings were away, the former would become un- 
meaning ; and the busy movements, the mighty forces, the 
mechanical successions, the breathless haste of moments, the 
patient roll of ages, would seem to be superseded, and to 
be a mere senseless stir, were they not in sympathy with 
teeming life, and a discipline of countless minds. But, in 
our presence or our absence, the everlasting beauty would 
still remain; all that lay beneath the eternal eye would 
sleep in the serene light, and wait no leave from us. That 
is a thought which God has writ only for himself; a word 
of his thatasks no audience. Yet he cares not to hide it 
from us; and he has made us so like himself, that a glance 
suffices to interpret, and to fill us with his blessed inspira- 
tion. Martineau. 
ae 

The mere animal consciousness of the pleasantness of 
things seen and heard I call ewsthesis ; but the exulting, 
reverent, and grateful perception of it I call theoria. For 
this, and this only, is the full comprehension and contem- 
plation of the beautiful as a gift of God, a gift not neces- 
sary to our being, but added to, and elevating it ; and two- 
fold, first of the desire, and, secondly of the thing desired. 
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And, as it is necessary to the existence of an idea of 
beauty, that the sensual pleasure which may be its basis, 
should be accompanied first with joy, then with love 
of the object, then with the perception of kindness in a 
superior Intelligence, finally with thankfulness and vener- 
ation towards that Intelligence itself; and as no idea can be 
at all considered as in any way an idea of beauty, until it 
be made up of these emotions, any more than we can be 
said to have an idea of a letter of which we perceive the 
perfume and the face-writing, without understanding the 
contents of it or intent of it; and as these emotions are in 
no way resultant from, nor obtainable by, any operation of 
the intellect, it is evident that the sensation of beauty is 
not sensual on the one hand, nor intellectual on the other, 
but is dependent on a pure, right, and open state of the 
heart, both for its truth and for its intensity, insomuch that 
even the right after action of the intellect upon facts of 
beauty so apprehended, is dependent on the acuteness of 
the heart feeling about them. Ruskin. 

: > 

As a countenance is made beautiful by the soul’s shining 
through it, so the world is beautiful by the shining Qeypet 
it of a God. Jacobi. 

fe oo 

It has been said by Schiller, in his letters on Austhetic 
Culture, that the sense of beauty never furthered the per- 
formance of a single duty. And though this falsity is not 
wholly and in terms admitted, yet it seems to be partly and 
practically so in much of the doing and teaching even of 
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holy men, who, in the recommending of the love of God 
to us, refer but seldom to those things in which it is most 
abundantly and immediately shown; though they insist 
much on his giving of bread, and raiment, and health, 
(which he gives to all inferior creatures,) they require us 
not to thank him for that glory of his works which he has 
permitted us alone to perceive ; they tell us often to meditate 
in the closet, but they send us not, like Isaac, into the 
fields at even; they dwell on the duty of self-denial, but 
they exhibit not the duty of delight. It seems to me, that 
the real sources of this bluntness in the feelings towards 
the splendor of the grass and the glory of the flower, are 
less to be found in ardor of occupation, in seriousness of 
compassion, or heavenliness of desire, than in the turning 
of the eye at intervals of rest too selfishly within ; the want 
of power to shake off the anxieties of actual and near in- 
terest, and to leave results in God’s hands; the scorn of 
all that does not seem immediately apt for our purposes, 
or open to our understanding, and, perhaps, something of 
pride, which desires rather to investigate than to feel. I 
believe that the root of almost every. schism and heresy 
from which the Christian church has ever suffered, has 
been the effort of men to earn, rather than to receive, their 
salvation ; and that the reason that preaching is so com- 
monly ineffectual is, that it calls on men oftener to work 
for God, than to behold God working for them. If for 
every rebuke that we utter of men’s vices, we put forth a 
claim upon their hearts; if for every assertion of God’s 
demands from them, we could substitute a display of his 
4 
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kindness to them; if, in fine, instead of assuming the being 
of an awful Deity, which men, though they cannot deny, 
are always unwilling, sometimes unable, to conceive, we 
were to show them a near, visible, inevitable, but all- 
beneficent Deity, whose presence makes the earth itself a 
heaven, I think there would be fewer deaf children sitting 
in the market-place. Ruskin. 
ee Pee, 

As awe is softened into Reverential Wonder when the 
understanding is sufficiently enlightened to save us from 
vain and degrading fears, so the latter sentiment warms 
into Admiration when we discern the Beauty which invests 
the infinite world. As a glimpse of life beyond the grave, 
and a glance of the eye into the depths of space, are 
adapted to calm stormy passions, so a tranquil resting of 
the soul, on whatever form of beauty, tends to impart 
cheerfulness, elasticity of spirits, and mute thankfulness. 
The child who gazes on the colors of the sunset, on the 
light which ripples with the water, or on the deep blue of 
the sky, is often reddy to bound with speechless and un- 
analyzed delight. Nor need adults any higher beauty to 
call forth the same feelings, though the magnificent scenery 
of some favored spots is appreciated by them with still 
keener zest. Thus, in short, to call forth the heart into 
admiration, and prepare it for love, is the appropriate 
function of all natural beauty. 

He who has a keen sensibility for natural beauty, is not 
forthwith to be called a religious man; yet he has a tem- 
perament on which true religion may be happily superin- 
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duced, with more substance and grandeur of devotion than 
is to be found where only the mozal sentiments are in any 
active life. F. W. Newman. 

ait pli. 

Two great and principal passions are evidently appointed 
by the Deity to rule the life of man; namely, the love of 
God, and the fear of Sin, and of its companion — Death. 
How many motives we have for Love, how much there is 
in the universe to kindle our admiration and to claim our 
gratitude, there are happily multitudes among us who 
both feel and teach. But it has not, I think, been suffi- 
ciently considered how evident, throughout the system of 
creation, is the purpose of God that we should often be © 
affected by Fear; not the sudden, selfish, and contempti- 
ble fear of immediate danger, but the fear which arises 
out of the contemplation of great powers in destructive 
operation, and generally from the perception of the pres- 
ence of death. Nothing appears to me more remarkable 
than the array of scenic magnificence by which the imag- 
ination is appalled, in myriads of instances, when the 
actual danger is comparatively small; so that the utmost 
possible impression of awe shall be produced upon the 
minds of all, though direct suffering is inflicted upon but 
few. Consider, for instance, the moral effect of a single 
thunder-storm. Perhaps two or three persons may be 
struck dead within a space of a hundred square miles ; 
and their deaths, unaccompanied by the scenery of the 
storm, would produce little more than a momentary sad- 
ness in the busy hearts of living men. But the prepara- 
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tion for the Judgment, by all that mighty gathering of the 
clouds ; by the questioning of the forest leaves, in their 
terrified stillness, which way the winds shall go forth; by 
the murmuring to each other, deep in the distance, of the 
destroying angels before they draw forth their swords of 
fire ; by the march of the funeral darkness in the midst 
of noonday, and the rattling of the dome of heaven be- 
neath the chariot-wheels of death ;—-on how many minds 
do not these produce an impression almost as great as the 
actual witnessing of the fatal issue; and how strangely are 
the expressions of the threatening elements fitted to the ap- 
prehension of the human soul! The lurid color, the long, 
irregular convulsive sound, the ghastly shapes of flaming and 
heaving clouds, are all as true and faithful in their appeal to 
our instinct of danger, as the moaning or wailing of the hu- 
man voice itself is to our instinct of pity. Itis not a reason-" 
able, calculating terror which they awake in us; it is no 
matter that we count distance by seconds, and measure 
probability by averages. That shadow of the thunder- 
cloud will still do its work upon our hearts, and we shall 
watch its passing away as if we stood upon the threshing- 
floor of Araunah. . . . I understand not the most 
dangerous, because most attractive form of modern in- 
fidelity, which, pretending to exalt the beneficence of the 
Deity, degrades it into a reckless infinitude of mercy, and 
blind obliteration of the work of sin; and which does this 
chiefly by dwelling on the manifold appearances of God’s 
kindness on the face of creation. Such kindness is indeed 
everywhere and always visible ; but not alone. Wrath and 
threatening are invariably mingled with the love. Ruskin. 
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The certainty of possible death always overhanging 
man, probably does more to induce serious thoughts, and 
thus to promote virtue, than all other causes put together. 

Dr. Walker. 
dette 

Tt is true that religion is often expressed in the Scrip- 
ture by the fear of God, and fear hath been said to be 
“prima mensura Divinitatis,’ the first measure of the 
Divinity in us, — or the first impression that religion makes 
upon men in this obnoxious and guilty state, before they 
have arrived to the true love of God and righteousness. 
It is an aweful regard of God, as of one who is essentially 
just, and as well a punisher of vice and wickedness as a 
rewarder of virtue. Cudworth. 

aoa 

Fear is the great bridle of intemperance, the modesty 
of the spirit, and the restraint of gayeties and dissolutions ; 
it is the girdle to the soul, and the handmaid to repent- 
ance, the arrest of sin, and the cure or antidote to the 
spirit of reprobation ; it preserves our apprehensions of 
the divine majesty, and hinders our single actions from 
combining to sinful habits ; it is the mother of considera- 
tion, and the nurse of sober counsels, and it puts the soul 
to fermentation and activity, making it pass from trembling 
to caution, and from caution to carefulness, from careful- 
ness to watchfulness, from thence to prudence ; and by the 
gates and progresses of repentance, it leads the soul on to 
love, and to felicity, and to joys in God that shall never 
cease again. Fear is the guard of a man in the days of 
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prosperity, and it stands upon the watch-towers and spies 
the approaching danger, and gives warning to them that 
laugh loud, and feast in the chambers of rejoicing, where a 
man cannot consider by reason of the noises of wine and 
jest, and music; and if prudence takes it by the hand, 
and leads it on to duty, it is a state of grace, and an uni- 
versal instrument to infant religion, and the only security 
of the less perfect persons ; and in all senses is that hom- 
age we owe to God, who sends often to demand it, even 
then, when he speaks in thunder, or smites by a plague, 
or awakens us by threatenings, or discomposes our easi- 
ness by sad thoughts, and tender eyes, and fearful hearts, 
and trembling considerations. Jeremy Taylor. 
ee eet 

By inspirations are meant all those interior attractions, 
motions, reproaches and remorses, lights and conceptions, 
which God excites in us, preventing our hearts with his 
blessings, through his fatherly care and love, in order to 
awaken, stimulate, urge, and attract us to the practice of 
every virtue; to heavenly love ; to good resolutions; in a 
word, to every thing that may help us on our way to 
eternal happiness. 

Now, though the inspiration should continue during our 
whole life, yet we could not render ourselves pleasing to 
God, if we took no pleasure in it, and gave not consent to it. 

Resolve, then, Philothea, to accept with cordiality all 
the inspirations it shall please God to send you; and, 
when they come, receive them as ambassadors sent by the 
King of Heaven. De Sales. 
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There are two ways of regarding a sermon, either as a 
human composition, or a Divine message. If we look 
upon it entirely as the fizst, and require our clergymen to 
finish it with their utmost care and learning, for our better 
delight, whether of ear or intellect, we shall be necessarily 
led to expect much formality and stateliness in its de- 
livery, and to think that all is not well, if the pulpit have 
not a golden fringe round it, and a goodly cushion in front 
of it; but we shall at the same time consider the treatise 
thus prepared as something to which it is our duty to 
listen, without restlessness, for half an hour or three quar- 
ters, but which, when that duty has been decorously per- 
formed, we may dismiss from our minds, in happy confi- 
dence of being provided with another when next it shall 
be necessary. But, if once we begin to regard the 
preacher, whatever his faults, as a man sent with a 
message to us, which it is a matter of life or death whether 
we bear or refuse ; if we look upon him as set in charge 
over many spirits in danger of ruin, and having allowed 
to him but. an hour or two in the seven days to speak 
to them; if we make some endeavor to conceive how 
precious these hours ought to be to him, a small vantage 
on the side of God, after his flock have been exposed for 
six days together to the full weight of the world’s tempta- 
tion, and he has been forced to watch the thorn and the 
thistle springing in their hearts, and to see what wheat 
had been scattered there snatched from the way-side by 
this wild bird and the other; and, at last, when breathless 
and weary with the week’s labor, they give him this inter- 
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val of imperfect and languid hearing, he has but thirty 
minutes to get at the separate hearts of a thousand men, 
to convince them of all their weaknesses, to shame them 
for all their sins, to warn them of all their dangers, to try, 
by this way and that, to stir the hard fastenings of those 
doors where the Master himself has stood and knocked, 
yet none opened, and to call at the openings of those dark 
streets where Wisdom herself hath stretched forth her 
hands, and no man regarded, — thirty minutes to raise the 
dead in, —Jlet us but once understand and feel this, and 
we shall look with changed eyes upon that frippery of gay 
furniture about the place from which the message of judg- 
ment must be delivered, which either breathes upon the 
dry bones that they may live, or, if ineffectual, remains 
recorded in condemnation, perhaps against the utterer and 
listener alike, but assuredly against one of them. Ruskin. 


II. 
FAITH AND REASON MAN’S INTERPRETERS. 


THE IDEA OF MAN’S IMMORTALITY AND OF THE DEITY DIVINELY 
IMPRESSED. 


ALL nations are, in a manner, agreed that there is an 
immortality to be expected, as well as a Deity to be 
worshipped; though ignorance of circumstances makes 
religion vary even to monstrosity, in many parts of the 
world. But both Religion and the belief of the Reward 
of it, which is a blessed state after death, being so gener- 
ally acknowledged by all the Inhabitants of the earth ; it 
is a plain argument that it is true, according to the Light 
of Nature. And not only because they believe so, but be- 
cause they do so seriously desire it, or are so horribly 
afraid of it if they offend much against their consciences ; 
which properties would not be in man so universally, if 
there were no objects in Nature answering to these Facul- 
ties. I therefore demand, and I desire to be answered 
without prejudice or any restraint laid upon our Natural 
Faculties: To what purpose is this indelible Image or 
Idea of God in us, if there be no such thing as God ex- 
istent in the world? Or who sealed so deep an impression 
of that character upon our minds ? 
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If we were travelling in a desolate wilderness, where 
we could discover neither man nor horse, and should meet 
with herds of cattle or flocks of sheep, upon whose bodies 
were branded certain letters, we should, without any hesi- 
tancy conclude, that these have all been under the hand of 
some man or other, that has set his name upon them. 
And, verily, when we see writ in our souls, in such 
legible characters, the name, or rather the Nature and 
Idea of God, why should we be so slow and backward 
from making the like reasonable Inference. Assuredly, 
He whose Character is signed upon our Souls. has been 
here, and has thus marked us, that we and all may know 
to whom we belong. Henry More. 

ede 

So much certainty as is requisite for such a rational 
nature as man is, may well have its risings and springings 
out of sense, though it have more refinings and purifyings 
from the understanding. This is the right proportioning 
of his certainty to his being; for as his being results out 
of the mysterious union of matter to immateriality, so 
likewise his knowledge, and the certainty of his knowl- 
edge, (I speak of natural knowledge,) first peeps out in 
sense, and shines more brightly in the understanding. 
The first dawnings of certainty are in the sense, the noon- 
day glory of it is in the Intellectuals. There are, indeed, 
frequent errors in this first Edition of knowledge, set out 
by sense ; but ’tis then only when the due conditions are 
wanting, and the understanding corrects the old Hrrata of 
the first edition, and makes some new Errors in its own. 
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And I need not tell you, that ’tis the same soul that moves 
both in the sense and in the understanding ; and as it is 
not privileged from failings in the motions of the sense, so 
neither is it in all its intellectual operations, though it 
have an unquestionable certainty of some, in both. ‘The 
certainty of sense is so great, that an Oath, that high ex- 
pression of certainty, is usually, and may very safely, be 
built upon it. The certainty of sense is more gross and 
palpable, the certainty of intellectuals, ’tis more clear and 
crystalline, more pure and spiritual. Nathaniel Culverwel. 
— aa 

When a man is so fugitive and unsettled, that he will 
not stand to the verdict of his own Faculties, one can no 
more fasten anything upon him, than he can write in the 
water, or tie knots of the wind. Henry More. 

ee 

By Humility I understand an entire Submission to the 
will of God in all things, a deadness to all self-excellency 
and preéminency before others, a perfect Privation of all 
. desire of singularity, or attracting of the eyes of men upon 
a man’s own person, as little to relish a man’s own praise 
or glory in the world, as if he had never been born into 
it; but to be wholly contented with this one thing, that 
his Will is a subduing to the Will of God, and that with 
thankfulness and reverence he doth receive whatever 
Divine Providence brings upon him ; be it sweet or sour, 
with the hair or against it, it is all one to him; for, what 
he cannot avoid, it is the gift of God to the world, in order 
to a greater good. . . . I profess, I stand amazed, 
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while I consider the ineffable advantages of a Mind thus 
submitted to the Divine Will; how calm, how comprehen- 
sive, how quick and sensible she is, how free, how saga- 
cious, of how tender a touch and judgment she is in all 
things. Whereas Pride and strong desire ruffles the Mind 
into uneven waves and boisterous fluctuations, that the 
eternal light of Reason, concerning either Nature or Life, 
cannot imprint its perfect and distinct image or character 
there; nor can so subtle and delicate motions and impres- 
sions be sensible to the Understanding disturbed and agi- 
tated in so violent a storm. 7. 
Sita gpebaiory 

We should be careful, in stating the doctrine of faith, 
not to place it in opposition to reason. On the contrary, © 
we only say what is sustained both by St. Paul and St. 
Augustine, when we assert, that it is a very reasonable 
thing to believe. Faith is a different thing from mere 
physical and emotive impulse; and it would be no small 
mistake, to confound those who walk by faith in the true 
sense of the term, with thoughtless and impulsive persons. 

Faith is necessarily based upon antecedent acts of intel- 
ligence. By the use of those powers of perception and 
reasoning which God has given us, we have the knowl-_ 
edge of the existence of God. It is by their use also that 
we know that God has spoken to us in his revealed word. 

I illustrate the subject in this way: I suppose myself 
to be in a strange country. There is a wide forest before 
me, with which I am totally unacquainted, although I 
must pass through it. I accordingly select a guide, whom 
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I suppose to be able to conduct me through these ways 
never before trodden by me. In following this guide, I 
obviously go by faith ; but as I know the character of my 
guide, and as my intelligence or reason tells me that I 
ought to exercise such faith, it is clear that my faith in 
him is not in opposition to reason, but in accordance with 
it. Fenelon, translated by Upham. 
Le ene 
Whatever is against right reason, that no faith can 
oblige us to believe. For though reason is not the posi- 
tive and affirmative measure of our faith, and our faith 
ought to be larger than (speculative) reason, and take 
something into her heart that reason can never take into 
her eye, yet in all our creed there can be nothing against 
reason. If reason justly contradicts an article, it is not of 
the household of faith. Jeremy Taylor. 
Set ge ts 
He that speaks against his own reason, speaks against 
his own conscience ; and, therefore, it is certain, no man 
serves God with a good conscience, who serves him against 
his reason. 7d. 
eee 
Knowledge can only demonstrate and establish itself ; 
every knowledge supposes some higher knowledge on 
which it is founded, and of this ascent there is no end. 
It is Faith, that voluntary reposing on the views naturally 
presenting themselves to us, because through these views 
only we can fulfil our destiny, which approves of knowledge 
and raises to certainty and conviction that which, without 
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it, might be mere delusion. It is no knowledge, but a 
resolution of the will to admit this knowledge. This is no 
verbal distinction, but a true and deep one, pregnant with 
the most important consequences for my whole character. 
Let me forever hold fast by it. All my conviction is but 
faith, and it proceeds from the heart, and not from the 
understanding. Now that I know this, I know from what 
point all culture of myself and others must proceed; from 
the will, and not from the understanding. Let the first 
be only firmly directed towards the good, the last will 
of itself apprehend the true. Should the latter be exer- 
cised and developed, while the former remains neglected, 
nothing can come of it, for knowledge, purely and simply 
such, when carried out to its utmost consequences, leads 
to the conviction that we can know nothing. Such knowl- 
edge never finds anything in the conclusions that it has 
not previously placed in the premises by faith, and even 
then its conclusions are not always correct. In this I 
possess the test of all truth and of all conviction; truth 
originates in the conscience, and, what contradicts its au- 
thority, is certainly false. ichte. 
=e 

’Tis a work that requires our choicest thoughts, the ex-° 
actest discussion that can be; a thing very material and 
desirable, to give unto Reason the things that are Rea- 
son’s, and unto Faith the things that are Faith’s; to give 
Faith her full scope and latitude, and to give Reason also 
her just bounds and limits ; this is the first-born; but the 
other has the blessing. And yet there is not such a vast 
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hiatus between them as some would imagine; no such 
implacable antipathy, no such irreconcilable jarring. 
There is a twin-light springing from both, and they both 
spring from the same fountain of light, and they both 
sweetly conspire in the same end, the glory of that being 
from which they shine, and the welfare and happiness of 
that being upon which they shine. So that to blaspheme 
Reason, ’tis to reproach Heaven itself, and to dishonour 
the God of Reason, to question the beauty of his Image, 
and, by a strange ingratitude, to slight this great and 
Royal gift of our Creator. For ’tis he that set up these 
two great Luminaries in every Heavenly soul, the Sun to 
rule the day, and the Moon to rule the night ; and though 
there be some kind of creatures that will bark at this 
lesser light, and others so severely critical, as that they 
make mountains of those spots and freckles which they see 
in her face; yet others know how to be thankful for her 
weaker beams, and will follow the least light of God’s set- 
ting up, though it be but the Oandle of the Lord. 

But some are so strangely prejudiced against Reason, 
and that upon sufficient reason too, (as they think,) which 
yet involves a flat contradiction, as that they look upon it 
not as the Candle of the Lord. If you do but offer to 
make a Syllogism, they’ll straightway cry it down for 
carnal reasoning. What would these men have? Would 
they be banished from their own essences? Would they 
forfeit and renounce their understandings? Would they 
put out this Candle of the Lord, intellectuals of his own 
lighting? Oh, what hard thoughts have these of Reli- 
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gion? Do they look upon it only as a bird of prey, that 
comes to peck out the eyes of men? Is this all the 
nobility that it gives, that men by virtue of it must be be- 
headed presently? Does it chop off the intellectuals at 
one blow? Let us hear awhile what are the offences of 
Reason; are they so heinous and capital? what has it 
done? what laws has it violated ? whose commands has it 
broken? what did it ever do against the crown and dignity 
of heaven, or against the peace and tranquillity of men? 
Is it not better to enjoy the faint and languishing light of 
this Candle of the Lord, rather than to be in palpable 
and disconsolate darkness? ’Tis but an old, imperfect 
Manuscript, with some broken periods, some letters worn 
out; must they, therefore, with an unmerciful indignation, 
rend it and tear it asunder. ”*Tis granted that the picture 
has lost its gloss and beauty, the oriency of its colors, the 
elegancy of its lineaments, the comeliness of its propor- 
tions, must it therefore be totally defaced? must it be 
made one great blot? and must the very frame of it be 
broken in pieces? Would you persuade the Lutanist to 
cut all his strings in sunder, because they are out of tune ? 
and will you break the Bow, on no other account, but be- 
cause it’s unbended? because men have not so much of 
Reason as they should, will they therefore resolve to 
have none at all? will you throw away your gold, because 
it’s mixed with dross? Thy very being, that’s imperfect 
too, thy graces, they are imperfect, wilt thou refuse these 
also? And then consider, that the very apprehending the 
weakness of Reason, even this, in some measure, comes 
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from Reason — Reason, when awakened, it feels her own 
wounds, it hears her own jarrings, she sees the dimness 
of her own sight. ’Tis a glass that discovers its own 
spots, and must it, therefore, be broke in pieces? Rea- 
son herself has made many sad complaints unto you; she 
has told you often, and that with tears in her eyes, what a 
great shipwreck she has suffered, what goods she has lost, 
how hardly she escaped with a poor decayed being; she 
has shown you often some broken relics, as the sad re- 
membrances of her former ruins; she told you how that 
when she swam for her life she had nothing but two or 
three jewels about her, two or three common notions ; and 
would you rob her of them also? is this all your tender- 
ness and compassion ? is this your kindness to your friend ? 
or is Reason thus offensive to them, because she cannot grasp 
and comprehend the things of God? Vain men, will they 
pluck out their eyes, because they cannot look upon the 
Sun in his brightness and glory? What though Rea- 
son cannot reach to the depths, to the bottoms of the 
Ocean, may it not, therefore, swim and hold up the head 
as well as it can? What though it cannot enter into the 
Sanctum Sanctorum, and pierce within the Veil; may it 
not, notwithstanding, lie in the Porch, at the gate of the 
Temple called beautiful, and be a door-keeper in the house 
of its God? though it be not a Jacob’s ladder to climb 
up to heaven by, yet may they not use it as a staff to walk 
on earth withal? And then Reason itself knows this also, 
and acknowledges, that ’tis dazzled with the majesty and 
glory of God; that it cannot pierce into his mysterious 
5 
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and unsearchable ways; it never was so vain as to go 
about to measure immensity by its own finite compass, or 
to span out absolute eternity by its own more imperfect 
duration. True Reason did never go about to comprise 
the Bible in its own Nutshell. And, if Reason be content 
with its own sphere, why should it not have the liberty of 
its proper motion. $ 

The vigour and triumph of Reason is principally to be 
seen in those first-born beams, those pure and unspotted 
irradiations that shine from it ; I mean those first bubblings 
up of common principles that are owned and acknowl- 
edged by all; and those evident and kindly derivations 
that flow from them. 

We shall now see what this Candle of the Lord dis- 
covers ; where we shall find that all the Moral Law is 
founded in natural and common light, in the light of Rea- 
son. Nathaniel Culverwel. 

aa WD. Sew 

The Light of Nature. —It will now be very needful to 
inquire what Nature is, and here we will be sure not 
to speak one word for Nature, which shall in the least 
measure tend to the eclipsing of Grace. 

Well then, as for Nature, though it be not far from any 
one of us, though it be so intimate to our very beings; 
though it be printed and engraved upon our essences, 
and not upon ours only, but upon the whole Creation; and 
though we put all the letters and characters of it together, 
as well as we can, yet we shall find it hard enough to 
spell it out and read what it is; for as it is in corporeal 
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vision, the too much approximation and vicinity of an ob- 
ject does stop up and hinder sight, so ’tis also many times 
in Intellectual Optics ; we see something better at a dis- 
tance; the Soul cannot so easily see its own face, nor so 
fully explain its own nature. . . . 

Why Angelical beings should be banished from the 
Commonwealth of Nature; nay, why they should not 
properly belong to Physics, as well as other particular 
beings ; or why bodies only should engross and monopolize 
natural Philosophy, and why a soul cannot be admitted 
into it, unless it bring a certificate and commendamus from 
the body, is a thing altogether unaccountable, unless it be 
resolved into a mere arbitrary determination, a Philoso- 
phical kindof Tyranny. . . . 

Souls, they move themselves, and they move bodies too, 
and, therefore, must needs be first in motion; so that Rea- 
son and Religion, Laws and Prudence, must needs be be- 
fore density and rarity, before gravity and levity, before 
all conditions and dimensions of bodies. And Laws and 
Religion, they are, indeed, the contrivances and produc- 
tions of that eternal wisdom of God himself. And first, 
*tis the usual language of many, both Philosophers and 
others, to put Nature for God himself, or at least for that 
constant and Catholic Providence that spreads its wings 
over all created beings, and shrouds them under its warm 
and happy protection. . . . 

Thus God set up the world as a fair and goodly clock, 
to strike in time, and to move in an orderly manner, not 
by its own weights, but by fresh influence from himself, by 
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that inward and intimate spring of immediate concourse, 
that should supply it in a most uniform and proportionable 
manner. 

Thus God framed this great Organ of the world, he 
tuned it, yet not so as that it could play upom itself, or 
make any music by virtue of this general composure, but 
that it might be fitted and prepared for the finger of God 
himself, and, at the presence of his powerful touch, might 
sound forth the praise of its Creator in a most sweet and 
harmonious manner. 

And thus Nature is that regular line which the wisdom 
of God himself has drawn in being, and that miscalled 
Fortune is nothing but a line fuller of windings and yarie- 
ties ; and as Nature is a fixed and ordinary kind of Provi- 
dence, so Fortune is but a more abstruse, and mysterious, 
and occult kind of Providence. 7d. 

Shading acy 

The Nature of a Law.— Before we can represent unto 
you the Law of Nature, you must first frame and fashion 
in your minds the just notion of a Law in general. And 
this is sure, that a rational creature is capable only of a 
law which is a moral restraint, and so cannot reach to 
those things that are necessitated to act ad extremum viri- 
um. ‘The golden chair of Laws, ’tis tied to the chair of 
God, and a command is only vigorous as it issues out, either 
immediately or remotely, from the great Sovereign of the 
world. The laws of God, they flow from a fountain of 
wisdom, and the laws of men are to be lighted at the 
Candle of the Lord, which he has set up in them; and 
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those laws are the most potent and prevalent that are 
founded in light. Other laws may have an iron and ada- 
mantine necessity, but these have a soft and downy per- 
suasion. 

Even human laws have their virtue radicaliter et 
remote from the Eternal Law. As God is the most an- 
cient of days, so is he the most ancient of laws ; as he is the 
perfection of beings, so is he also the rule of operations. 
Laws are anointed by God himself, and most precious oil 
drops down upon them to the Skirts of a Nation; and the 
Law of Nature hath the oil of gladness poured out upon 
it above its fellows. 

Lawgivers should send out laws with Olive-branches in 
their mouths ; they should be fruitful and peaceable ; they 
should drop sweetness and fatness upon a land. Let not 
then Brambles make laws for Trees, lest they scratch 
them, and tear them, and write their laws in blood. But 
lawgivers are to send out laws as the Sun shoots forth his 
beams, with healing under their wings. 

A Law should be a staff for a Commonwealth to lean 
on, and not a Reed to pierce it through. Laws should be 
words of love, not nets and snares. 7b, 

parte ae 

The Law of Nature. —'The Law of Nature is that Law 
which is intrinsical and essential to a rational creature ; 
and such a Law is as necessary as such a creature; for 
such a creature, as a creature, has a Superior, to whose 
Providence and disposing it must be subject; and 
then, as an intellectual creature, ’tis capable of a moral 
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government, so that ’tis very suitable and connatural 
to it to be regulated by a law; to be guided and 
commanded by one that is infinitely more wise and intel- 
ligent than itself is. Insomuch that the most bright and 
eminent creatures, even angelical beings and glorified 
souls, are subject to a Law, though with such a happy 
privilege as that they cannot violate and transgress it; 
whereas the very dregs of entity, the most ignoble beings, 
are most incapable of a Law; for sensitive beings cannot 
reach or aspire to so great a perfection, as to be wrought 
upon in such an illuminative way as a Law is; they are 
not drawn with these cords of men, with these moral en- 
gagements. 

There is some good so proportionable and nutrimental 
to the being of man, and some evil so venomous and de- 
structive to his nature, that the God of Nature does suffi- 
ciently antidote and fortify him against the one, and does 
maintain and sweeten his essence with the other. The 
law of nature is a streaming out of light from the Candle 
of the Lord, powerfully discovering sucha deformity in 
some evil, as that an intellectual eye must needs abhor it; 
and such a commanding beauty in some good, as that a 
rational being must needs be enamored with it; and so 
plainly showing that God stampt and sealed the one with 
his command, and branded the other with his disliking. 
Chrysostom calls it a radical and fundamental knowledge, 
planted in the being of man, budding and blossoming in 
first principles, flourishing and bringing forth fruit, spread- 
ing itself into the fair and goodly branches of Morality, 
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under the shadow of which the soul may sit with much 
complacency and delight. 'There’s no need of Oratory to 
allure men to it; you need not heap up arguments to con- 
vince them of it; no need of an Interpreter to acquaint 
them with it; no need of the mind’s spinning, or toiling, 
or sweating, for the attaining of it ; it grows spontaneously, 
it bubbles up freely, it shines out cheerfully and pleas- 
antly ; it was so visible that the most infant age of the 
world could spell it out, and read it without a Teacher. 
*Twas long extant before Moses was born, before Aaron 
rung his golden bells, before there was Prophet or Judge 
in Israel. Men had a Bible of God’s own printing, they 
had this Scripture of God within them. By this Adam 
and Eve discovered their own folly and nakedness; this 
Candle flamed in Cain’s conscience, and this law was pro- 
claimed in his heart with as much terror as ’twas pub- 
lished from Mount Sinai. 

This Royal Law of Nature was never shut up in a 
paper-prison, was never confined or limited to any out- 
ward surface ; but it was bravely situated in the Centre 
of a Rational Being, always keeping the Soul company, 
guarding it, and guiding it; ruling all its Subjects, (every 
obedient Action,) with a Sceptre of Gold, and crushing in 
pieces all its enemies, (breaking every rebellious Action,) 
with a rod of iron. This Law, which is the Queen of 
Angelical and human Beings, does so rule and dispose of 
them, as to bring about Justice, with a most high and 
powerful, and yet with a most soft and delicate hand. . . . 

Reason, as ’tis now, does not bind in its own name, but 
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in the name of its Supreme Lord and Sovereign, by whom 
Reason lives, and moves, and has its being. For if only 
a creature should bind itself to the observation of this 
law, it must also inflict upon itself such a punishment as is 
answerable to the violation of it; but no such being would 
be willing or able to punish itself in so high a measure as 
such a transgression would meritoriously require ; so that 
it must be accountable to some other legislative power, 
which will vindicate its own commands, and will by this 
means engage a Creature to be more mindful of its own 
happiness than otherwise it would be. 

For though some of the gallanter Heathen can brave 
out sometimes, that the very turpitude of such an action 
is punishment enough, and the very beauty of goodness an 
abundant reward and compensation, yet all this, and more 
than this, did not efficaciously prevail with them for their 
due conformity and full obedience to Nature’s Law; such 
a single cord as this will be easily broken. . . . 

But before these natural Analogies and Antipathies can 
rise up to the height and perfection of a Law, there must 
come a command from some Superior Powers, from 
whence will spring a moral obligation also. Therefore 
God himself has published this his Royal command, and 
proclaimed it by that principle of Reason which he has 
planted in the being of Man ; which does fully convince 
him of the righteousness and goodness and necessity of 
this law, and of the validity and authority of this law, as 
it comes from the mind of the Creator. 7d. 
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The Extent of the Law of Nature.— All the fresh 
springs of Common and Fountain Notions are in the 
Soul of Man for the watering of his Essence, for the 
refreshing of this heavenly Plant, this inclosed being, this 
garden of God. And though the wickednesses of man may 
stop the pleasant Motion, the clear and Crystalline progress 
of the Fountain, they cannot hinder the first risings, the 
bubbling endeavors of it. They may pull off Nature’s 
leaves, and pluck off her fruit, and chop off her branches, 
but yet the root of it is eternal, the foundation of it is.in- 
violable. _ 

And you must not, nor cannot, think that Nature’s Law 
is confined and contracted within the compass of two or 
three common Notions; but Reason, as with one foot it 
fixes a Centre, so with the other it measures and spreads 
out a circumference ; it draws several conclusions, which 
do all meet and crowd into these first and Central Prin- 
ciples. As in those Noble Mathematical Sciences there 
are, not only some Axtomata, which are granted as soon 
as they are asked, if not before; but there are also whole 
heaps of firm and immovable Demonstrations that are 
built upon them; so Nature has some postulata which 
Seneca calls -presumptiones, others anticipationes Animi, 
which she knows a Rational being will presently and 
willingly yield unto; and by virtue of these it does en- 
gage and oblige it to all such commands as shall by just 
result, by genuine production, by kindly and evident deri- 
vation, flow from these. For men must not only look upon 
the capital letters of this written Law, but they must read 
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the whole context and coherence of it; they must look to 
every jot and apex of it, for heaven and earth shall sooner 
pass away, than one jot or tittle of this Law shall vanish. 

They must not only gaze upon two or three Principles 
of the first Magnitude, but they must take notice of the 
lesser Celestial Sporades, for these also have their light 
and influence. 

They must not only skim off the Cream of first Princi- 
ples, but whatsoever sweetness comes streaming from the 
breast of Nature, they must feed upon it, they may be 
nourished with it. 

Reason does not only crop off the tops of first Notions, 
but does so gather all the flowers in Nature’s Garden, as 
that it can bind them together in a pleasant posy, for the 
refreshment of itself and others. 

Thus all Morality has been called nothing but a collec- 
tion and bundling up of natural Precepts. The Moralists 
did but enlarge the fringes of Nature’s garment; they are 
so many Commentators and Expositors upon Nature’s 
Law. ‘Thus Nature’s Law is frequently called the Moral 
Law. . 

And first Notions would be most barren inefficacious 
speculations, unless they did thus increase and multiply, 
and bring forth fruit with the blessing of heaven upon 
them. So that there is a necessary connection between 
first principles and just conclusions. He that questions - 
the Conclusion, must needs also strike at the Principle. 
Nay, if we look to the Notion of a Law, there is more of 
that to be seen in these more particular determinations, 
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than in those more universal notions; for Lex est proxima 
Regula operationum. But now particulars are nearer to 
existence and operation than universals; and in this re- 
spect do more immediately steer and direct the motions 
of such a being. The one is the bending of the bow, but 
the other is the shooting of the arrow. 

The Law of Nature as ’tis thus branched forth, does bind 
in foro Conscientie. Yet there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between Natural Conscience and the Law of Nature ; 
for Conscience is Dictamen Practicum in Particulari ; ’tis 
a prosecution and application of this Natural Law, as 
Providence is of that Eternal Law. 7d. 


The Light of Reason.— All the strength and nerves, 
and binding virtue of the Law of Nature, are rooted and 
fastened partly in the excellency and equity of the com- 
mands themselves, but they principally depend upon the 
Sovereignty and authority of God himself. And Reason 
is the Pen by which Nature writes this Law. Hierocles 
says: To obey right Reason, ’tis to be persuaded by God 
himself. But if this Lamp of Reason be darkened and ob- 
secured, the soul presently embraces a Cloud, and courts a 
Shadow ; the blackest and most palpable Atheism and 
wickedness must needs cover the face of that soul, 
that starts back and apostatizes from its God and its 
Reasomeey "s,s 

As God himself does supply every being, the Motion of 
every Creature with an intimate and immediate concourse 
every way answerable to the measure and degree of its 
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Entity, so he does in the same manner constantly assist 
the Understanding with a proportionable Codperation. 
But then, as for any such Irradiation upon the soul in 
which that shall be merely patient ; God indeed, if he be 
pleased to reveal himself in a special and extraordinary 
manner, he may thus shine out upon it, either immediately 
by his own light, or else drop Angelical influence upon it ; 
but that this should be the natural and ordinary way, 
necessarily required to Intellectual Workings, is extremely 
prejudicial to such a noble Being as the Soul of Man is. 70. 
enicighcescs 

The Consent of Nations.— Though Nature’s law be 
principally proclaimed by the voice of Reason, yet there 
is also a secondary and additional way, which contributes 
no small light to the manifestation of it ; I mean the har- 
mony and joint consent of Nations. 

As Nature shows choice, variety, and Needlework in 
this, that she works every Individuum with several 
flourishes, with some singular and distinguishing notes, 
so likewise she plainly aspires to concord and unity, whilst 
she knits all together in a common and specifical identity. 
Not only in the faces of men, but in their beings also, there 
is much of Identity, and yet much of variety. As face 
answers face; so does the heart of one man the heart of 
another, even the heart of an Athenian, the heart of an 
Indian. Wherefore the votes and suffrages of Nature are © 
no contemptible things. 

Surely that must needs be a clear convincing light that 
can command respect and adoration from all beholders ; 


fod 
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it must be an orient Pearl indeed if none will trample 
upon it. It must be a conquering and triumphant truth, 
that can stop the mouth of gainsayers, and pass the world 
without contradiction. Surely that’s pure gold that has 
been examined by so many several Touchstones; certainly 
*tis some transcendent beauty that so many nations are 
enamored withal. ”Tis some powerful music that sets the 
whole world a dancing. . . . 

Yet, as we told you before, wen the obligation of Na- 
ture’s Law did not spring from Reason, so much less does 
it arise from the consent of Nations. But yet this consent 
has a confirming and evidencing power, that shows the Na- 
tions were all obliged to this by some supreme Authority, 
which had such an ample influence upon them all. Thus 
you know the sweetness of Honey, both by your own 
taste, and by the consent of Palates too; yet neither the 
one nor the other does drop any sweetness or lusciousness 
into the Honey-comb. 

Let the prints of Nature then be accounted sacred; a 
Pearl in the head of a Heathen, some Jewels hid in the 
Rubbish of Nations, let them be esteemed precious. 
Whatsoever remains of God’s image upon them, let it be 
loved and acknowledged. ‘To mix the light of their Candle 
with that light which comes shining: from the Candle of a 
Heathen, is no disparagement to Jew nor Christian. 7d. 

Petals PE 

The Light of Reason a diminutive Light.—This Candle 
of the Lord, ’tis Lumen tenue et Diminutum. A Lamp is 
no such dazzling object. A Candle has no such goodly 
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light as that it should pride and glory init. *Tis but a 
brief and compendious flame shut up and imprisoned in a 
narrow compass. How far distant is it from the beauty of 
a Star! How far from the brightness of a Sun! This 
Candle of the Lord, when it was first lighted up, before 
there was any thief in it, even then it had but a limited 
and restrained light. God said unto it Thus far shall thy 
light go. Hither shalt thou shine, and no further. Adam 
in innocency was not to crown himself with his own 
sparks. God never intended that a creature should rest 
satisfied with its own candlelight, but that it should run 
to the fountain of light, and sun itself in the presence of 
its God. What a poor happiness had it been for a man, 
only to have enjoyed his own Lamp? Could this ever 
have been a beatifical Vision ? Could this light ever have 
made a heaven fit for a soul to dwell in? Let Angels and 
men contribute as much light as they can, let them knit 
and concentrate their beams, yet neither Angelical Star- 
light, nor the Sons of Men with their Lamps and Torches 
could ever make up the least shadow of glory, the least 
appearance of Heaven, the least fringe of happiness. 
Lucifer, that needs would be an Independent light, that 
would Shine with his own beams, you know that he pres- 
ently sunk and fell into perpetual darkness. And Adam’s 
Candle aspiring to be a Sun has burnt the dimmer ever 


since. 7d. 


a 
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The Light of Reason directive. — Intellectuals are first 
in motion, these gates of light must first be set open before 
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any glorious and beautiful object can enter in for the will 
to courtand embrace. The will doth but echo to the un- 
derstanding, and doth practically repeat the last syllable of 
the ultimum dictamen, which makes the Moralist well de- 
termine virtutes morales non possunt esse sine intellectual- 
ibus. That action must needs be hopeful and promising 
when the understanding aims before the will shoots; but 
he that in an implicit way rushes upon any performance, 
though the action itself should prove materially good, yet 
such a one deserves no more commendation for it, than he 
would do that first put out his eyes, and then contingently 
hit the mark. Other creatures indeed are shot more 
violently into their ends, but man hath the skill and faculty 
of directing himself, and is (as you may so imagine) a 
rational kind of arrow, that moves knowingly and volun- 
tarily to the mark of its own accord. Men are not to 
depend wholly upon the courtesy of any fellow-creature ; 
not upon the dictates of men; nay, not upon the votes and 
determinations of Angels; for if an Angel from heaven 
should contradict first principles, though I will not say in 
the language of the Apostles, let him be accursed, yet this 
we may safely say, that all the sons of men are bound to 
disbelieve him. 

*Tis better to know a little of God and Christ than to 
see all the creatures in their full beauty and perfection. 
The gleanings of spirituals is better than the vintage of 
naturals and morals. The least spangle of happiness is 
better than a globe of temporals. This sets a gloss and 
lustre upon the Christian religion. Nature and Reason 
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triumph in the Law, Grace and Faith flower out in the 
Gospel. By virtue of this wise and free dispensation, 
weak ones chiefly receive the Gospel, for they are as well 
able to believe as any other, nay, they are apter to believe 
than others. If it had gone only by the advancement of 
Intellectuals, by the heightenings and clarifyings of Rea- 
son, who then would have been saved but the Grandees 
of the world? but God has framed a way that confounds 
those heads of the world, and drops happiness into the 
mouths of babes. There are some understandings that 
neither spin nor toil, and yet Solomon in all his wisdom 
and Glory was not clothed like one of these ; for this way 
of Faith ’tis a more brief and compendious way. Very. 
few understandings, much less all, can demonstrate all that 
is demonstrable, but if men have a power of believing, they 
may presently assent to all that’s true and certain. 7. 
prea A 

The Light of Reason a pleasant Light. — All light is 
pleasant, ’tis the very smile of Nature, the gloss of the 
world, the varnish of the Creation, a bright paraphrase 
upon bodies. Whether it discover itself in the modesty of 
a morning blush, and open its fair and Virgin eyelids in 
the dawning of the day, or whether it dart out in more 
vigorous and sprightful beams, shining out in its noonday 
glory ; whether it sport and twinkle in a-Star, or blaze 
and glare out in a Comet, or flash and dance in a Jewel, or 
dissemble and play the Hypocrite in a glowworm, or 
Epitomize and abbreviate itself in a spark, or show its 
zeal and the ruddiness of its complexion in the yolk of the 
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fire, or grow more pale, pining and consuming away ina 
Candle; however ’tis pleased to manifest itself, it carries 
a commanding lustre in its face, though sometimes indeed 
it be veiled and shadowed, sometimes ’tis clouded and im- 
prisoned, sometimes ’tis soiled and discolored. Is it not a 
pleasant thing to behold a Sun? nay, to behold buta 
Candle, a deputed light, a vicarious light, the ape of a 
Sunbeam? Yet there are some superstitious ones that are 
ready to adore it; how devoutly do they compliment with 
a Candle, at the first approach, how do they put off the hat 
to it. You see how pleasant the light is to them. Nay, 
we are told of one totally blind who yet knew when a 
candle came into the room, only by the quickening and 
reviving of his spirits. Yet this Corporeal light, ’tis but a 
shadow, ’tis but a black spot to set off the fairness of in- 
tellectual brightness. How pleasant is it to behold an in- 
tellectual Sun! . Nay, to behold but the Candle of the 
Lord. *How pMasant is the Lamp of Reason. All the 
Motions and Operations of Nature are mixed and seasoned 
with sweetness. Every Entity ’tis sugared with some de- 
light; every being ’tis rolled up in some pleasure. 7d. 
ere 

To take away Reason, under any fanatic pretence what- 
ever, is to rob Christianity of that-special prerogative it 
has above all other Religions in the world ; namely, that it 
dares appeal unto Reason. For take away Reason, and all 
Religions are alike true; as, the Light being removed, all 
things are of one color. 

I should commend to them that would successfully phil- 
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osophize, the belief, and endeavor after a certain Principle 
more noble, and inward than Reason itself, and without 
which Reason will falter, or at least reach but to mean 
and frivolous things. I have a sense of something in me 
while thus I speak, which, I must confess, is of so retruse 
a nature, that I want a name for it, unless I should ad- 
venture to term it Divine Sagacity, which is the first Rise 
of successful Reason, especially in matters of great com- 
prehension and moment, and without which a man is, as it 
were, in a thick wood, and may make infinite promising 
attempts, but can find no open Champain, where one may 
freely look about him every way, without the safe con- 
duct of this good Genius. 

All pretenders to Philosophy will indeed be ready to 
magnify Reason to the skies, to make it the light of Heaven, 
and the very Oracle of God. But they do nat consider 
that the Oracle of God is not to be heard but in his holy 
Temple, that is to say, in a good and holyman, thoroughly 
sanctified in Spirit, Soul, and Body. For there is a Sane- 
tity even of Body and Complexion, which the sensually- 
minded do not so much as dream of. . . . Itis the 
same JVwmen in us that moves all things in some sort or 
other. And the beginning of Reason is not Reason, but 
something which is better. 

Intellectual Success therefore is from the Presence of 
God, who does move all things in some sort or other, 
but residing in the most undefiled Spirit, moves it in the 
most excellent manner, and endues it with that Divine 
Sagacity I spoke of, which is a more inward, compendious, 
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and comprehensive Presentation of Truth, ever antece- 
daneous to that Reason which in Theories of greatest im- 
portance approves itself afterwards, upon the exactest ex- 
amination, to be most solid and perfect every way, and is 
truly that wisdom which is peculiarly styled the Gift of 
God, and hardly competible to any but to persons of a 
pure and unspotted mind. Henry More. 
then 

When I say there is in man an active or actual Knowl- 
edge, of which outward Objects are rather the reminders 
than the first Begetters or Implanters, I do not mean there 
is acertain number of Ideas flaring and shining to the Ani- 
madversive Faculty, like so many Torches or Stars in the 
Firmament to outward Sight, that there are any Figures 
that take their distinct places, and are legibly writ there, like 
the Red Letters, or Astronomical Characters in an Al- 
manac. But I understand thereby an active sagacity in 
the Soul, or quick recollection, as it were, whereby some 
small business being hinted upon her, she runs out pres- 
ently into a more clear and larger Conception. 7d. 

een eel ae 

“Tt is vain and useless,” argues the individualist, “to 
talk of resigning our private judgment to authority. No 
thinking man can do it if he tries; for if he determines to 
follow the guidance of another, still, even then, he is only 
following up his own private conviction — 7, e., only acting 
out the dictate of his individual reason in doing so.” 

The elements of knowledge may come from what source 
you please, but still, before any of them become subjec- 
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tively valid — before they are any thing to us — they must 
be grasped, tested, and received by the individual reason, 
and submitted to the private judgment; which judgment, 
accordingly, claims for itself the supreme authority in the 
search after truth.” 

To this it is answered, that experience shows that the 
individual judgment is the most varying, the most delu- 
sive, the most inconstant of all things. There is not a 
single subject of deep human interest, respecting which 
you find not men of power, of education, of industry, of 
earnestness in purpose, led to different, nay, often to the 
most opposite, conclusions. Even the very same mind 
will, not unfrequently, vary ; and the very same reason, 
‘which pronounced this year in one way, will, perchance, 
pronounce the very contrary decision the next. In what 
sense, then, can it be said, that the individual reason is the 
final test of truth ? ’ 

Again —It is easy enough to assume the individual 
reason to be a thing perfect in its nature and construction, 
and then hold it up as a valid test of truth; but the fact 
is, that our ideal of what the human reason ought to be, 
is no more realized in actual life, than is the ideal of the 
human frame. 

The reason of man, however perfect as a truth-organ 
abstractedly, yet, when viewed individually and in the con- 
crete, is beset with every species of drawback and diffi- 
culty. Here we find the imagination running away with 
the judgment; there we see the senses predominant over 
the reason; here we see violent associations disturbing 
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the harmonious play of the faculties within ; and there we 
see a false education distorting every feature into a mon; 
ster or a dwarf. In the midst of all this, where is the room 
for the principle of individuality to plant itself? If this 
principle is all we have to fall back upon, then assuredly 
truth must be sadly at the mercy of all the temperaments 
and idiosyncrasies to which human nature is subjected. 
What is the individual reason, if you only lay bare the 
actual elements of which it consists? The individual rea- 
son, after all, is a pure abstraction; no man can ever im- 
agine himself isolated from humanity at large; nor is it 
possible for us to conceive what would be the pure result 
of our bare, individual, mental constitution, if we (any one 
of us) were isolated creatures, in some far-distant planet, 
with no history behind us, with no prospect before us in 
the coming futurity. Brought as we are into being, each 
one a link in the great chain of humanity, can any one say 
what would be the product of his own individual reason in 
such a position as that I have supposed? Can any one 
now say, which of his principles, his beliefs, his feelings, 
his hopes, his subjective convictions, are purely the result 
of his own individual constitution? Impossible. Suppose 
that our minds, with all the individual characteristics which 
they now possess, had been brought into being five centuries 
ago, and linked on to the mass of humanity as it existed in 
Europe during the middle ages? what resemblance 
would there have been between our whole mental exist- 
ence then, and what it isnow? There could hardly have 
been a principle, a belief, a conviction, in common; our 
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individual constitution would have been drawn, as to its 
practical energies, altogether into another direction, and this 
not simply from the influence of circumstances, but from 
the difference in the whole inward life of humanity — in 
the whole development of the human consciousness, as it 
was in the fourteenth, and as it is in the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era. 

If this is so, there must be a growth in the race, as well 
as in the individual, a generic as well as an individual 
principle at work in human nature. And the universal 
consciousness must form one ground of appeal for the 
validity of our knowledge, as it is upon this that the indi- 
vidual plants himself, and according to this that he judges. 
Though the reason we possess must of course be the in- 
strument by which all our knowledge has to be gained, 
yet this does not by any means constitute it the Supreme 
test of truth; so far from this, the individual judgment is 
confessedly subjected to a thousand perturbations, external 
and internal, and it can never offer a ground of absolute 
certitude, till its own conclusions are stamped with the 
approbation of mankind at large. 

Before I proceed to reconcile these opposing claims, I 
must draw the distinction between the logical and the in- 
tuitional consciousness in man — a distinction not only im- 
portant, but absolutely necessary, in order to explain almost 
all those higher questions of speculative interest, which 
the age we live in is rapidly forcing more and more upon 
our attention. 


We hear nothing more frequently observed and com- 
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mented upon, than that such a man is remarkable for his 
logical acuteness, or that he has a great capacity for rea- 
soning out principles into all their details and conclusions. 
And it is as frequently said, that such another man has 
great ¢nstincts for truth, that although he was never re- 
markable for the force of his logic, or the patience of his rea- 
soning, yet that he has vivid spontaneous impressions, and 
is thus often enabled, almost unconsciously, to throw light 
upon the deepest subjects of human research. Now these 
observations are grounded in the fact that the intellectual 
consciousness in man has a twofold constitution ; that there 
is one development of it by which we are brought into 
contact with the principles of truth — that there is another 
development of it in which we reason out other subordi- 
nate truths by consecutive and reflective argumentation, 
based upon those principles. . . . . 

The knowledge which we obtain through intuition is 
direct, immediate, and presentative ; that which we obtain 
through the logical understanding is ¢ndirect, mediate, and 
representative. The difference between knowing a thing 
immediately by a direct intuition, and knowing it repre- 
sentatively by an idea, conception, or definition, is one 
which it is of great importance for us rightly to appre- 
héend:- 5. . . 

Moral science is based on the fundamental notions of 
good and evil; zsthetical science rests upon the direct 
perception of beauty. The matter of the truths of these 
sciences comes solely by intuition ; the form is supplied by 
the understanding. 
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The logical consciousness separates, divides, analyses ; 
the intuitional seeks after the highest unity. The more 
perfect our logical capacity becomes, the more attributes we 
can enumerate, the finer the distinctions we can draw, — 
just so much the greater is the number of parts into which 
our knowledge is intersected. On the contrary, by the 
power of intuition, we make no such distinctions at all, 
because 7, instead of gazing upon the forms, endeavors 
to seize at once upon the matter of our knowledge. Logi- 
cal distinctions, abstract ideas, formal definitions, here are 
lost sight of ; it stops not to take any cognizance of them, 
but strives at once to find out what great reality there is, 
which lies unchanged and unchangeable beneath all the 
forms and all the phenomena around us. Logie, for ex- 
ample, will enumerate all the different kinds of beauty ; 
intuition gazes upon the essence of beauty itself. Logic 
gives us a classification of virtues; intuition alone per- 
ceives the absolute good, the eternal right. 

In this twofold arrangement of our intellectual nature, 
we trace the most perfect wisdom and beneficence. If our 
knowledge of the higher elements of truth depended upon 
our logical understanding, unhappy indeed were it for 
those who, from their whole position and circumstances in 
life, are unable to cultivate it. But such is not the case; 
the Creator has not so favored a select few as to give them. 
access to those high conceptions and sensibilities which 
form so essential an element in human happiness, and to 
withhold it from the mass of his creation. No. To the 
peasant and the artisan the universe lies as open as to the 
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philosopher; and his soul, if kept pure from degrading 
vices, can have as deep a sympathy with the beauties of 
nature, as can that of the wise andlearned. The cottager, 
in the play of his domestic affections, can have as lofty a 
view and as happy a realization of human virtue as the 
scholar. The humblest mind may enjoy as calm a trust 
in the infinite wisdom and goodness of the Creator as the 
most learned theologian. While our logical powers and 
formal knowledge of morality depend on our mental cul- 
tivation, these deeper ideas and intuitions come home at 
once to the very centre of our being, and form the basis 
of all true human elevation. 

After this long but necessary digression, let us return to 
the claims of the individual and the universal reason to be 
the ultimate authority or test for truth. Their antagonism, 
we shall now perceive, arises from omitting tod consider 
what it is within us which is individual and what generic. 
A little consideration will make this matter very plain. 
There are points of knowledge, respecting which testimony 
is not of any value. Our belief in them would be strength- 
ened by no amount of consent, nor would it be shaken by 
any kind of opposition. 

Now these subjects are all of a formal character. Ad- 
mit the axioms of mathematics, and all the rest is a purely 
formal procedure. Admit the matter of any logical prem- 
ises to be true, and the deduction of the conclusion is for- 
mal likewise. In short, whatever points of our knowledge 
come within the region of the logical consciousness, these 
can be decided absolutely and finally by. an appeal to the 
individual judgment. 
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On the other hand, there are some points of knowledge, 
on which we necessarily distrust our own private decision, 
until it is confirmed by the consent of other minds around 
us. Would any man venture to lay down a canon re- 
specting the sublime or beautiful, merely from his own 
personal feeling? Is it not universally acknowledged, 
that we can only pronounce as to the real forms of beauty, 
by the extent to which they appeal to the sensibilities of 
mankind at large? Would any one, again, venture to 
maintain that his own individual conception of virtue, or 
the highest good, is absolutely true and adequate? Is it 
not, on the contrary, tacitly admitted, that this is a concep- 
tion which grows up more and more into brightness and 
reality in the common consciousness of mankind? . . . 
We find then that the universal judgment must be our 
guide in all cases where our knowledge depends upon in- 
tuition, that is, upon the direct perception of fundamental 
and essential ideas. 

Now, if all our knowledge were duly apportioned into 
these two divisions — if we could at once say, This is of a 
logical and this of an intuitional character, decision would 
be easy. But as science contains within it, for the most 
part, two elements, the respective offices of the individual 
and of the universal consciousness are often blended in 
one result. All we can say, therefore, is, that just in pro- 
portion as a science is predominantly of a formal character, ; 
in that proportion it may be perfected by individual think- 
ing; but the more it involves of an intuitive element, the 
more it must depend upon the development of the univer- 
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sal mind. Verbal logic, for example, is entirely formal, 
and it sprung forth in the person of Aristotle almost to its 
full bloom ; but the higher sciences depend for their ad- 
vancement on the gradual unfolding of those great intui- 
tions upon which they are founded. ‘This fact, we declare, 
ought never to be lost sight of. No error is more common, 
none more mischievous, than for men to imagine that their 
own intuitions are absolutely perfect, and that all the dis- 
erepancies which exist in the higher branches of truth, 
arise from false reasoning upon fixed and sufficient data. 
The fact is, that men of sound mind more commonly than 
not reason correctly ; and the discrepancies that appear in 
their systems will, in the great majority of cases, be found to 
depend upon their starting with different conceptions or 
intuitions as to the primary data they respectively assume. 
And so it often happens, after the logical combatants have 
exhausted their weapons, their strength, and their last 
relics of mutual toleration, that the mighty spirit of hu- 
manity rolls forward in its course, sweeps all their verbal 
trifling into oblivion, pours new light on the very con- 
ceptions they regarded as fixed points, merges the question 
discussed in some higher principle, and leads us over 
every obstacle nearer and nearer to the centre of eternal 
truth. 

This view of the subject gives us a high idea of man 
as man, and presents intense motives to a universal and 
enlightened philanthropy. Sects, systems, nations, and 
even individuals, have imagined themselves to be the 
favored and privileged medium by which truth was to be 
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unveiled, and the world to be illuminated and blessed. 
Miserable delusion! So far from this, it is at our cost 
that we accept as perfect the conceptions of any one 
people, or of any one class, and overlook the rays of light 
which other and perhaps humbler minds reflect from the 
great central sun of truth’s eternal day. 

Already in politics have we learned the lesson that so- 
ciety is incomplete, if any one class of men is wanting, or 
the labor of any class set at naught. There is another 
and a holier truth yet to be learned, namely, that it is not 
in his physical relations only that man needs the help of his 
brother, but equally so in the progress of his knowledge, 
the enlightenment of his mind, the development of his 
moral principles, the perfection of his religious nature. 
Individuals, parties, nations, classes, are alike insufficient 
of themselves ; their ideas become partial, their principles 
one-sided, their whole inward life incomplete; they need 
to be balanced by other ideas, other principles, other in- 
ward perceptions and feelings; there is need of the com- 
bined influence of humanity in its whole solid mass, to aid 
on the progress of truth and usher in the reign of love. 

Every estate of human life, in this point of view, be- 
comes dignified and worthy. The poor, who are too often 
looked on as merely the work-tools of society, are seen to 
have their part to perform in the advancement of knowl- 
edge and moral principle as well as the rest. Their neces- 
sary dependence upon their own individual resources, the 
healthy effect of labor upon the mind, nay, the very toils 
and struggles through which they have to pass, give them 
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certain views of great human truths, which, without such 
experience, would have been lost and forgotten. More 
commonly than not, great social improvements rise from 
the lower to the higher circles of society, showing that 
those who most need justice and benevolence to be exer- 
cised towards them, are the first to see the principles by 
which justice and sympathy between man and man can be 
legally secured. / 

In opposing the principle of private judgment, it must 
be carefully kept in mind, that there is a very broad dis- 
tinction between the right of private judgment in matters 
of conscience, and the possibility of it in the pursuit of 
moral and spiritual truth. The right of private judgment 
we are infinitely far from denying. But this is a totally 
different thing from the principle, which makes man’s in- 
dividual reason the supreme test of truth. Morell. 

—+—- 

In nine cases out of ten the intuitional faculty is devel- 
oped in inverse proportion to the logical. 7b. 

ec aguenkl, 

Those who excel in logical powers, have a completeness, 
though a narrow one, and they have often great clearsight- 
edness in carrying their convictions into action. They are 
therefore apt to feel themselves centres of power. 

llega: 

The tendency of the Greek mind was deductive, rather 
than inductive ; of unrivalled subtlety in obtaining results 
from principles, and results again from them, ad infinitum ; 
deficient in that steady moral patience which is required 
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for the examination of facts, and which has made Britain 
at once a land of practical craftsmen, and of earnest scien- 
tific discoverers. . . 

After all, if we will consider, induction being the right 
path to knowledge, every man, whether he knows it or not, 
uses induction, more or less, by the mere fact of his having 
a human reason, and knowing any thing atall. . . . 

Since Archimedes spoke, (of the lever and of hydrostatic 
pressure,) the thing seems self-evident to every schoolboy. 
There is something to me very solemn in such a fact 
as this. It brings us down to some of the very deepest 
questions. of metaphysics. This mental insight of which we 
boast so much, what is it? Is it altogether a process of 
our own brain and will? Or is it that no man can see a - 
thing unless God shows it him? Is it that in each sepa- 
rate act of induction, that mysterious and transcendental 
process which cannot, let logicians try as they will, be ex- 
pressed by any merely logical formula, — is it, I say, that in 
each separate act of induction we do not find the law, but the 
law is shown to us, by Him who made the law? Bacon 
thought so. May not Bacon be right? . . . 

As with individuals, so with races, nations, societies, 
schools of thought; youth is the time of free fancy and 
poetry; manhood of calm and strong induction; old age 
of deduction, when men settle down upon their lees, and 
content themselves with reaffirming and verifying the con- 
clusions of their earlier years, and too often, alas! with 
denying and anathematizing all conclusions which have. 
been arrived at since their own meridian. It is sad to 
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think that the day may come to each of us, when we shall 
have:ceased to hope for discovery and for progress ; when 
a thing will seem @ priori false to us, simply because it is 
new; and we shall be saying querulously to the Divine 
Light which lightens every man who comes into the world, 
“ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further.” Surely such 
a temper is to be fought against, prayed against, both in 
ourselves and in the generation in which we live. Surely 
there is no reason why such a temper should overtake 
old age. There may be reason enough, “in the nature of 
things.” For that which is of nature is born only to de- 
cay and die. Butin man there is more than dying na- 
ture; there is spirit, and a capability of spiritual and 
everlasting life. . . 

Let us throw the blame of failure on man, on our own 
selves, rather than on God, and the perfect law of His 
universe. At least let us be sure for ourselves, that such 
an old age as befell Alexandrian society, as befalls many a 
man nowadays, need not be our lot. Let us be sure that 
earth shows no fairer sight than the old man, whose worn- 
out brain and nerves make it painful, and perhaps im- 
possible to produce fresh thought himself; but who can 
yet welcome smilingly and joyfully the fresh thoughts of 
others; who keeps unwearied his faith in God’s govern- 
ment of the universe, in God’s continual education of the 
human race, who hands over without envy and repining 
the lamp of truth to younger runners than himself, and 
sits contented by, bidding the new generation God speed 
along the paths untrodden by him, but seen afar off by 
faith. Kingsley. 


Ill. 


INSTINCT AND EMOTION GUIDES. 


INSTINCT A GUIDE. 


Waite in all indifferent matters the inward instinct is 
the rightful guide, its powers are stimulated by discerning 
the instincts of others ; and this is God’s provision for the 
progress of moral sentiment. Even brute animals have 
taught men most valuable lessons, and act as daily moni- 
tors tous. Their patience and docility, their gratitude and 
faithfulness, their bravery and self-devotion, are delightful 
to see; and the same may be said of a hundred virtues, 
which, like wild flowers, bloom all round us in simple half- 
instructed natures. Let not the spiritual man despise the 
world of common men ; for if he is wise, that world is his 
best outward moral teacher. F. W. Newman. 

ioctl 

If one listens to the faintest but constant suggestions of 
his genius, which are certainly true, he sees not to what 
extremes, or even insanity it may lead him; and yet that 
way, as he grows more resolute and faithful, his road lies. 
- . + Noman ever followed his genius till it misled 
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him. Though the result were bodily weakness, yet per- 
haps no one can say that the consequences were to be 
regretted, for these were a life in conformity with higher 
principles. Ifthe day and the night are such that you 
greet them with joy, and life emits a fragrance like flowers 
and sweet-scented herbs, is more elastic, more starry, more 
immortal, —that is your success. All nature is your con- 
gratulation, and you have cause momentarily to bless your- 
self. The greatest gains and values are farthest from 
being apprehended. We easily come to doubt if they 
exist. We soon forget them. They are the highest re- 
ality. Perhaps the facts most astounding and most real 
are never communicated by man to man. The true har- 
vest of my daily life is somewhat as intangible and inde- 
scribable as the tints of morning or evening. It is a little 
star-dust caught, a segment of the rainbow which I have 
clutched. Thoreau. 
a el 

Wherever power of any kind is given there is respon- 
sibility attached. Even with respect to impressions of 
sense, we have a power of preference and a corresponding 
duty. This power is not actual nor immediate, but only a 
power of testing and comparing them frequently and care- 
fully, until that which is the more permanent, the more 
consistently agreeable, be determined. And we find that 
not only changes of opinion take place in consequence of 
experience, but that those changes are from variation of 
opinion to unity of opinion; and that whatever may be 
the differences of estimate among unpractised or unculti- 
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vated tastes, there will be unity of taste among the expe- 
rienced. 

The duty attached to this power is to bring every sense 
into that state of cultivation, in which it shall both form 
the truest conclusions respecting all that is submitted to 
it, and procure us the greatest amount of pleasure consist- 
ent with its due relation to other senses and functions. 
Which three constituents of perfection in sense, true judg- 
ment, maximum sensibility, and right relation to others, 
are invariably coexistent and involved one by the other, 
for the true judgment is the result of the high sensibility, 
and the high sensibility of the right relation. 

That then which is required in order to the attainment 
of accurate conclusions respecting the essence of the beau- 
tiful, is nothing more than earnest, loving, and unselfish 
attention to our impressions of it, by which those which 
are shallow, false, or peculiar to times and temperaments, 
may be distinguished from those that are eternal. And 
this dwelling upon, and fond contemplation of them, (the 
anschaung of the Germans,) is perhaps as much as was 
meant by the Greek theora ; and it is indeed a very noble 
exercise of the souls of men, and one by which they are 
peculiarly distinguished from the anima of lower crea- 
tures, which cannot be proved to have any capacity of con- 
templation at all, but only a restless vividness of perception 
and conception. And yet this dwelling upon them comes - 
not up to that which I wish to express by the word theoria, 
unless it be accompanied by full perception of their being 
a gift from and manifestation of God, since not until so 
felt is their essential nature comprehended. 
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The temper, therefore, by which right taste is formed, 
is patient — it is distrustful of itself, so as to be ready to 
believe and to try all things, and yet so trustful of itself, 
that it will neither quit what it has tried, nor take any 
thing without trying. 

Our purity of taste, therefore, is best tested by its uni- 
versality, for if we can only admire this thing or that, we 
may be sure that our cause for liking is of a finite or false 
nature. But if we can perceive beauty in every thing of 
God’s doing, we may argue that we have reached the true 
perception of its universal laws. Hence, false taste may 
be known by its fastidiousness, by its demands of pomp, 
splendor, and unusual combination, by its enjoyment 
only of particular styles and modes of things, and by its 
pride also, for it is forever meddling, mending, accumulat- 
ing, and self-exulting ; its eye is always upon itself, and 
it tests all things around it by the way in which they fit it. 
But true taste is forever growing, learning, reading, wor- 
shipping, laying its hand upon its mouth because it is as- 
tonished, casting its shoes from off its feet because it finds 
all ground holy, lamenting over itself and testing itself by 
the way that it fits things. And it finds whereof to feed, 
and whereby to grow. 

Let, therefore, the young artist beware of the spirit of 
choice ; it is an insolent spirit at the best, and commonly a 
base and blind one too, checking all progress and blasting 
all power, encouraging weaknesses, pampering partialities, 
and teaching us to look to accidents of nature for the help 


and the joy which should come from our own hearts. 
Ruskin. 
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It is a condition of human existence, to be sur- 
rounded with but moderately diffused light, that instructs 
the understanding, and illimitable haziness, that excites 
the imagination ; and the question suggests itself, whether 
the obscurity as well as the light, is adapted to call forth 
any sentiments within us, or in any way tend to the per- 
fection of our nature. And happily the reply to this ques- 
tion immediately suggests itself, upon referring to the case 
of children. How lovely in a child is that modesty, which 
springs from an unaffected consciousness of ignorance, es- 
pecially when joined with a belief that others know. When 
new knowledge puffs up, and amiable diffidence is lost, all 
feel that a bad exchange has been made. If so, we attain 
one fixed point. We perceive that the region of dimness 
is not wholly without relations towards our moral state. 
There is a proper effect which it ought to produce upon 
us, and which deserves to be more closely analyzed. 

The case of the child will still farther aid our examina- 
tion. Reverence towards parental judgments not only is 
approved as salutary, in order to gain the advantage of 
a wiser guidance ; but in itself, especially in the earlier 
years of childhood, commends itself to all as a beautiful 
and excellent state of feeling. A very young child has 
no measure whatever of a parent’s wisdom; it is to him 
unbounded. He neither knows, nor expects ever to know, 
the limits of it; and therefore his reverence is capable of 
being absolute. A whole world of sentiment is wrapt up 
in the relations felt and acted upon by such a child; senti- 
ment which none are brutish enough to fail to appreciate. 
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Not all the knowledge, nor all the wisdom, nor all the pru- 
dence and self-control, nor all the manly independence, 
which a child of five years old could, under human limita- 
tions, attain, would compare in value to the loving rever- 
ence, sure trust, and unreflecting joy which such a child 
may exercise towards a parent whose wisdom and good- 
ness appear to him illimitable. 

Are then these exercises of heart a source of happiness 
and of moral perfection in infancy, and are they not desir- 
able for the adult? Or are they desirable, yet not pos- 
sible, for those, whose understandings have opened wide 
enough to see that all human minds are limited, all human 
hearts shallow, and that no object worthy of absolute rev- 
erence comes within the reach of sense? Certainly it is 
no artificial dogma, that the man who has reverence for 
nothing, has a hard, dry and barren soul. In the English 
tongue, indeed, the very word Soul appears to have been 
intended to express that side of our nature by which we 
are in contact with the Infinite. The Soul is to things 
spiritual what the Conscience is to things moral; each is 
the seat of feeling, and thereby the organ of special infor- 
mation to us, respecting its own subject. If all human 
Souls and Consciences felt absolutely alike, we should fitly 
regard their enunciations as having a certainty on a par 
with the perceptions of Sense; only, as Sense is matured 
in an earlier stage, and is less dependent on higher cul- 
tivation than the Conscience and the Soul, the decisions of 
Sense are undoubtedly far easier to ascertain — not there- 
fore more certain when ascertained. FF. W. Newman. 
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Our knowledge of God is limited as is our knowledge 
of the Infinite Heaven, by the susceptibility of (mental and 
bodily) eyesight, which he has vouchsafed tous. Up to 
the limit of such perfection as the human soul can attain, 
our knowledge of God may reach; no higher; and as He 
is infinite, and we are finite, there will always be in Him 
an immeasurable depth unsounded. . . . . . 

It is to me axiomatic, that man can no more fully com- 
prehend the mind of God, than a dog that of his master. 
Our clearest notions must be rude outlines; our vocabu- 
lary is all one of transference, and of course enormously 
vague; yet he who, anxious for scientific accuracy, re- 
fuses to become experimentally acquainted with the facts, 
is the last man to succeed in heightening our conceptions 
or perfecting our phraseology. Meanwhile, as a dog lives 
on his master’s smile, and rejoices, so is it fit that we 
should live on the smile of God, though knowing only the 
outer edge of His heart and mind. 

Not by subtlety of thought, but by specifie sense, do we 
gain any acquaintance with the realities of things; and 
the Soul is the specific sense by which we come into contact 
with God. Let us not deal more slightingly with its tes- 
timony, than with that of the Touch or the Taste. 

The active part of man consists of powerful instincts. 
Some are gentle and continuous, others violent and short ; 
some baser, some nobler, all necessary. A moral control — 
over them all is desirable ; and by all means let any vaga- 
ries of the Soul (as in all fanatical religion) be severely 
checked by our moral principle. With this limitation, the 
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instincts have an inherent right to exist and to act, and the 
perfection of man depends on their harmonious energy. 
As operating alike on all ages, perhaps the instinct which 
seeks after God and the Infinite is the most powerful in 
man. 7b. 
eee 

As we can neither wish nor have a better rule concern- 
ing the things which a common moralist calls “ indifferent ” 
than the Law of the Spirit within us, so real spiritual pro- 
gress will be attended by the clearing and strengthening 
of this inward instinct; in short, therefore, by the over- 
spreading growth of a healthy enthusiasm. This is the 
greatest charm of character, even where it is partial and 
independent of spiritual influences; but the highest idea of 
human perfection is, that this should pervade the whole 
man, and, in consistency with the truest wisdom, should 
animate every set of actions, while the instinct guides 
through all delicate questions of right and wrong. The 
upright and faithful soul knows and feels what things do, 
and what things do not, impair communion of heart with 
its God; this is its great clue to its wrong and right; so 
it is alternately scrupulous where a moralist would be bold, 
and bold where a moralizer would be prudish. Again, by 
the nourishment of its generous affections, it gains a power 
of impulse, by which it is enabled to carry into effect its 
right conceptions. All know that in the practical world 
enthusiasm is the chief moving power, and is very effec- 
tive even when joined with narrow and distorted judg- 
ment. Our misery has been, that the men of thought have 
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no religious enthusiasm, and the enthusiastically religious 
shrink from continuous and searching thought. That the 
instincts of the soul are of first-rate importance must be 
confessed even by those who know nothing of them; for 
if the instinct of brutes be the guidance of God within 
them, what else is the soul’s instinct but the Spirit of God ? 
But be it granted that such analogies are deceptive ; still, 
by what else but this instinct was Divine existence ever 
discovered at all? What, but the Soul, groping after Him, 
taught all nations of men to be familiar with those high 
ideas ? 

The pure and pervading enthusiasm to which the Soul 
should tend, is a very different thing from eccentricity, 
and would not show itself in superficial excitement, much 
less in fickle and wayward conduct. Nothing is more 
unworldly than enthusiasm in every form; in Art, in Sci- 
cence, in Politics, in Trade, it is an inveterate antagonist 
of selfishness ; nor is there any character for whom the 
worldly (or selfish) man feels so much contemptuous pity, 
as for an enthusiast, until some undeniably great result 
forces him to confess that enthusiasm is a powerful reality. 
The enthusiasm, however, of which we speak, is not, like 
these, a partial and one-sided impulse, but implies a warm 
love of everything Good and True, with as warm indigna- 
tion against their opposites ; both feelings rising out of the 
sympathy of the Soul with the centre of all Goodness, and 
its forgetfulness of self in the great interests all round at 
stake. 

As we advance towards a deeper spirituality, self-con- 
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sciousness becomes more intense; and unless an opposite 
principle were simultaneously unfolded, it would painfully 
embarrass and weaken us by constantly directing the 
thoughts within. That opposite principle is Enthusiasm ; 
which fills the affections with thoughts wholly foreign to 
self, and lifts us above vulgar criticism. If this is want- 
ing, even in statesmen, acuteness and experience make 
them over cautious, inactive, and wise too late. For the 
practical man, Impulse is as essential as guidance; there 
is serious instruction in the witty saying of a satirical 
poet, that we must not “fear the flames required to boil 
our kettle.” 7b. 
eal nomen 
A mother should give her children a superabundance of 
enthusiasm ; that after they have lost all they are sure to 
lose on mixing with the world, enough may still remain to 
prompt and support them through great actions. A cloak 
should be of three-pile, to keep its gloss in wear. Hare. 
aera 
An excess of excitement and a deficiency of enthusiasm 
may easily characterize the same period. Enthusiasm is 
grave, inward, self-controlled; mere excitement, outward, 
fantastic, hysterical, and passing in a moment from tears 
to laughter. Sterling. 
a ee 
Can any man be strong by believing a lie ? 
Faith, to be strong, must be faith in something eternal, 
objective, true, which would exist just as much though we 
and all the world disbelieved it. The strength of belief 
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comes from that which is believed in; if you separate it 
from that, it becomes a mere self-opinion, a sensation of 
positiveness ; and what sort of strength that will give, 
History tells us in many a sad page of human folly. It 
may give the fury of idiots ; not the deliberate might of 
valiant men. Kingsley. 

eanarentaciaenstl 

Faiths wear out in many cases, and the truth of things 
is the ultimate level, unaffected by mortal enthusiasm. 

Wilkinson. 
celal 

To sigh after an unconscious life, — what is it but to 
protest against the very power of thought? To think is 
not merely to have ideas, — to be the theatre across which 
images and emotions are marched ; but to sit in the midst 
as master of one’s conceptions ; to detain them for audi- 
ence, or dismiss them ata glance; to organize them into 
coherence and direct them to an end. 

Again, to sigh for an unconscious life, is to protest 
against conscience. — For what is this faculty, but, as its 
name denotes, a knowledge with one’s self of the worth and 
excellence of the several principles of action by which we 
are impelled. 

And, once more, to pray for an unconscious life, is to 
desire an incapacity for Faith. For, what is Faith, but 
trust in an Infinite and Holy One, of whom we could have 
no conception, if our aspirations did not transcend our 
realities. 

The peculiar faculty in man of overlooking himself, is 
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but the needful condition and natural preparation for an- 
other, that of directing himself. A thing that is entirely 
at the disposal of foreign forces, that is moved hither and 
thither by laws imposed upon it, would plainly be none the 
better for the gift of self-knowledge. If the planet, urged 
through an inflexible orbit by determinate mechanism, 
were made aware of its own history, no hair’s breadth of 
guidance would the revelation give. If the tree could 
study its own physiology, its growth would be no nobler, 
and its fruit no fairer. If the animal could scrutinize its 
instincts, they would perform no new function, and afford 
no happier guidance. And if man can superintend his 
own mind, it is because he is not, like the planet, the tree, 
the brute, the mere theatre on which forces display them- 
selves, but a fresh power in himself, able to originate action 
in the same sense in which God originates the universe. 

We often hear the question raised — What is the effect 
on human character of a high and complicated civiliza- 
tion? Are its vast accumulation of commodities, its rapid 
circulation of activity and thought, its minute division of 
employments, its close interlacing of interests, its facilities 
for class-organization, to be looked upon with joy and grat- 
ulation, as so many triumphs of intelligence and refine- 
ment over ignorance and barbarism; or with grief and 
consternation, as the gathering of an uncontrollable and 
aimless power, destined, like the mad Hercules, to destroy 
the offspring of its strength ? 

The specific effect on human character produced by a 
high state of civilization, may be expressed in a single 
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phrase: it developes the self-consciousness of man to an 
intense degree, or, to borrow the venerable language of 
Scripture, immeasurably increases their “knowledge of 
good and evil.” ‘This, indeed, arises necessarily from our 
living so closely in the presence of each other. A per- 
fectly solitary being, who had a planet to himself, would 
remain, I suppose, forever incapable of knowing himself, 
and reflecting upon his thoughts and actions. He would 
continue, like other creatures, to have feelings and ideas, 
but would not make them his o/yects and bring them under 
his Will. This human peculiarity would remain latent in 
him, till he was introduced before the face of some kindred 
being, and saw his nature reflected in another mind. 
Looking into the eyes of a living companion, changing with 
laughter and with tears, flashing with anger, drooping with 
sleep, he finds the mirror of himself; the passions of his 
inner life are revealed to him; and he becomes a person 
instead of a living thing. In proportion as society col- 
lects more thickly around a man, this primitive change 
deepens and extends. He knows all about his appetites, 
and how to serve them; can name his feelings, feign 
them, stifle them; can manage his thoughts, fly from 
them, conceal them; can meditate his actions, link them 
into a system, protect them from interrupting impulse, and 
direct them to an end; can go through the length and 
breadth of life with.mind grossly familiar with its won-. 
ders, or reverently studious of its wisdom; and look on 
Death with the eye of an undertaker, or through the tears 
of asaint. In an old and artificial community, the self- 
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consciousness of individuals is shared by Society at large ; 
it studies itself, talks of its past, is anxious about its future ; 
becomes aware of its own mechanism, and tries to esti- 
mate its strength. 

It is only in the Naturalist’s scale, not in the Chris- 
tian’s, that man is elevated by the influences of artificial 
society. He becomes a well-marked specimen of his kind, 
broadly separated from other races upon earth; but how 
he ranks among spiritual beings, — whether he approaches 
the confines of Heaven, or touches the verge of Hell, — is 
wholly undecided still. Superior knowledge of good and 
evil involves no change in the proportionate love of them. 
Mere cleverness derived from the heated and sensitive 
atmosphere around, implies no hardy spiritual life within, 
and ensures no moral thoughtfulness or wisdom. . . . . 

Who then can be so blind as to deny the dangers amid 
which we live? We are wholly out of the reach of the 
narrow safety of simple and instinctive life. We stand in 
the presence of a gigantic amount of good and evil, yet 
we have not stronger spirits to bear the mightier strain. 
So far as our condition forms us, we are less complete men, 
and therefore of less massive stability, than were our fore- 
fathers. . . . . Martineau. 

ahi 

If we are not to return to some jejune fiction of a state 
of nature, that is to barbarous, savage, and ultimately to 
brutal existence, — the consciousness of mankind must be 
more and more widely awakened. In the finer and loftier 
spirits this consciousness, organized and fixed in system- 
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atic thought, in images of reality, and in free, self com- 
manding life and action, must form the substance of all 
philosophy, all poetry, and all heroism. Its corruption 
into idle vanity and diseased sentiment is doubtless also 
inevitable. But what good thing is there, what best thing, 
what love to man, what faith in God, which human frailty 
does not thus twist and crush into evil?  Stegling. 
aa 

The higher development of each civilization is a self- 
criticism; and along with the condemnation of the past, 
neatly packed in silken integument, lies a promise of better 
things. But this divine verdict, towering at the top of the 
plant, can only wither by staying there; it must be blown, 
or shaken, or plucked thence, and consigned to that earth 
which we all despise so truly — the hearts and heads of 
common men. There must it find the soil and moisture, 
blood and tears, which burst its rind and evolve the god- 
head within. Horatio Greenough. 

sian agp iy 

There have not wanted some among the old philoso- 
phers, who have maintained this strange paradox, that 
both being and knowledge are fantastical and relative 
only, and therefore that nothing is good or evil, just or un- 
just, true or false, white or black, absolutely or immuta- 
bly, but relatively to every private person’s humor or 
opinion ; and that whatsoever things seem good and just — 
to every city or commonwealth, the same are so to that 
city or commonwealth so long as they seem so. 

But if the perceptions of the soul did not extend to the 
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comprehension of the absolute truth of things, every opin- 
ion would of necessity be alike true; neither could there 
be any absolute falsehood in any. Cudworth. 

Se aescaghit 

The elements of this great moving power of Christi- 
anity are to be derived from those natural judgments 
concerning the principles of honor and right which God 
has made the human mind to form with intuitive certainty, 
and which he designed to be a divine disclosure to us of 
the principles by which he regulates his own conduct. 

Edward Beecher. 
picasa 

In every possible state of the human consciousness 
there are two elements necessarily involved — the subject 
and the object. Every form of intelligence involves the 
attempt to bring the nature and attributes of some object 
home to the subject — se/f, and unite them in the harmony 
of a direct consciousness. On the contrary, every form 
of action implies the effort to impress our own subjective 
energy upon some outward object. Intelligence seeks to 
bring every thing to the centre of self, and place it before 
the eye of the percipient— action seeks to diffuse the 
energy of the subject over the whole or some portion of 
the objective world. 

The same law which we see to pervade the regions of 
thought and action, pervades equally the region of emo- 
tion. Every emotion presupposes a mind aroused and ex- 
cited, and an object arousing and exciting it; and on ex- 
amining attentively the phenomena of the case, we find 
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that there is a highly fluctuating proportion between the 
energy of the subject on the one hand and the influence 
of the object on the other. Wherever the energy of the 
subject predominates, the emotion is one of freedom — 
wherever the influence of the object predominates, the 
emotion is one of passive susceptibility ; or, what is the 
same thing, of dependence upon something beyond our- 
selves. 

In the ordinary flow of human life, our emotions are 
almost always combinations of these two feelings. The 
subject and object, the sense of freedom and dependence, 
vary and interchange with each other. There is an ac- 
tion and a reaction ever going on, in which sometimes the 
subjective side appears to be in the ascendency, sometimes 
the objective; while frequently there is wellnigh a bal- 
ance of the two influences, which leaves the mind ina 
state of calm repose between them. 

There are periods of human emotion, however, when 
the will— the sense of freedom — seems almost omnipo- 
tent ; when human nature becomes actively and determin- 
ately selfish in all its aims, and imperious in all its de- 
mands; when man would, if he were able, make himself 
a God, and render the personal subject absolute over 
every thing in the universe beside. This entire self-deifi- 
cation, however, is a moral paradox, which man has too 
much conscious weakness to imagine, except under a mo- 
mentary state of infatuated delusion. In other words, the 
absolute sense of freedom is to a human being impossible. 
God alone can possess it. 
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With regard to the sense of dependence, however, the 
case is far otherwise. Although man, while in the midst 
of finite objects, always feels himself to a certain extent 
independent and free; yet in the presence of that which 
is self-existent, infinite, and eternal, he may feel the sense 
of freedom utterly pass away and become absorbed in the 
sense of absolute dependence. Accordingly, while an ab- 
solute sense of freedom is to a finite creature ¢mpossible, 
yet an absolute sense of dependence is strictly in accord- 
ance with man’s being and relations in the universe. Let 
the’ whole independent energy of the subject merge in the 
object as its prime cause and present sustainer ; let the 
subject become as nothing — not, indeed, from its intrinsic 
insignificance, or incapacity for moral action, but by virtue 
of the infinity of the object to which it stands consciously 
opposed ; and the feeling of dependence must become ab- 
solute. On the side of dependence then we can reach the 
sphere of infinity. And the sense of dependence accom- 
panying all our mental operations, gives them the peculiar 
hue of piety. Morell. 

Anetntpsenelit 

Certain it is, that God is manifested in his will ina 
peculiar sense. We can more easily make a distinction 
between God and his power, and between God and his 
wisdom, than we can between God and his will. The will 
or purpose of God, in a given case, necessarily includes 
something more than the mere act of willing ; it includes 
all that God can think in the case, and all that God can 
feel in the case. And I must confess that the will of God, 

8 . 
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whenever and wherever made known, brings out to my 
mind more distinctly and fully the idea, and presence, and 
fulness of God, than any thing else. This is so much the 
case, that, whenever I meet with the will of God, I feel 
that I meet with God; whenever I respect and love the 
will of God, I feel that I respect and love God; when- 
ever I unite with the will of God, I feel that I unite with 
God. So that practically and religiously, although I am 
aware that a difference can be made philosophically, God 
and the will of God are to me the same. He who is in 
perfect harmony with the will of God, is as much in har- 
mony with God himself, as it is possible for any being to 
be. The very name of God’s will fills me with joy. - 
Upham’s Life of Madame Guyon. 
Uo ae 

In all the world there is but one legitimate Originator. 
Man’s business is that of concurrence. 

Such are the relations between God and man, involved in 
the fact of man’s moral agency, that man’s business is to re- 
ceive ; or, in other words, to codperate with what God gives. 

The sanctified soul, although it no longer has a will of 
its own, is never strictly inert. Under all circumstances, 
there is really a distinct act on the part of the soul, namely, 
an act of codperation with God ; although, in some cases, 
it is a simple codperation with what now 7s, and consti- 
tutes the religious state of submissive acquiescence and 
patience ; while in others it is a codperation with reference 
to what zs to be, and implies future results, and conse- 
quently is a state of movement and performance. 

Fenelon, translated by Upham. 
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That man has the power of originating truth and good- 
ness is one of the illusions of his own pride. He no more 
originates them than the plant originates the sunshine in 
which it warms andexpands. Like the plant, which is an 
organism to receive the light and the heat of the solar 
beams, and through them to be clothed in glories more 
rich and varied than those of the robes of Solomon, so 
the human soul is an organism to receive divine light and 
influence, and through that to grow into all the graces 
and glories of Christian excellence. If the light were 
put out in the heavens, all the beauty would vanish from 
the many-colored landscape, and darkness fall upon the 
fields like a pall. So if at any moment human nature 
were cut off from the Eternal Light, all the excellencies 
and graces which make up the scenery of the moral world 
would vanish in uniform night. 

We distinguish, then, between an original capacity for 
goodness and original goodness itself; between the 
power of originating truth and the capacity of receiving 
truth, and being formed thereby into its resplendent image. 

If we start with the former conviction, all culture will 
start from self and centre round it, and have self-exalta- 
tion for its object. The human soul will seem to itself a 
portion of the Divinity, and sufficient unto itself for all its 
progress and culture. . . That which is God-given, 
man claims as his own, and turns to his own private uses. 
He steals the eternal fires. The virtues are his own; 
they come not from hourly acknowledgment and self- 
surrender. 
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In contrast with these ideas, and the culture which 
grows out of them, we put forward the doctrine that the 
Divine Spirit, though immanent in man, is not a part of 
man, not a separate faculty of his own. He may not ap- 
propriate the empyrean light, and claim it as his, for then 
the light being shut in becomes darkness, and the divine 
voice, being confounded with his own instincts, is changed 
into babblements and lies. On the other hand, the source 
of this Light must be profoundly acknowledged, and our 
daily dependence upon it. Then it stands apart in its awful 
sanctity and authority; we dare not steal it and appro- 
priate it, but we bow before it in lowly surrender. Not 
self, but God then becomes the radiant centre of our 
thoughts. Conscience is not now a self-moving power, 
but a capacity through which a Power which is out of us 
and above us sends its eternal utterances into our inmost 
being, showing our own corruptions in mournful contrast 
with the Absolute Purity and Excellence. . . . God 
did not create the human machinery and leave it to work 
out its own results. . He creates us always in the present 
time. He works within us to will and to do of his good 
pleasure, on the single condition of self-surrender. This 
apprehension of man’s relation to the Highest is caleulated 
to beget in him that sweet sense of hourly dependence by 
which alone he is truly exalted, that self-abasement which 
comes of self-revelation, that state of hourly prayer whence — 
rises to God the soul’s unceasing hymn. Hdmund H. Sears. 


IV. 
TWO WORLDS. 


TWO WORLDS, OF WILL AND OF ACTION. 


Ir is the necessary faith in our own freedom and energy, 
and in the reality of our actions and of certain laws of 
human action, which lies at the root of our consciousness 
of external reality. We are compelled to admit that we 
act, and that we ought to act, in a certain manner; we 
are compelled to assume a certain sphere for this action, 
this sphere is the actual world as we find it. From the 
necessity of action proceeds the consciousness of the ex- 
ternal world, and not the reverse way, from the conscious- 
ness of the external world the necessity of action. We 
do not act because we know, but we know because we are, 
destined to act. 

I am required to act, but can I act without having in 
view something beyond the action itself, without directing 
my intentions to something which could only be attained 
by my action? Can I will, without willing some particu- 
lar thing? To every action is united in thought, im- 
mediately and by the laws of thought itself, some future 
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existence,— a state of being related to my action as effect 
to cause. This object of my action is not however to de- 
termine my mode of action. I am not to place the object 
before me, and then determine how I am to act that I may 
attain it,—my action is not to be dependent on the object, 
but I am to act in a certain manner, merely because it is 
my duty so to act. As I do not hunger because food is 
present, but a thing becomes food for me because I hunger, 
so I do not act thus or thus because a certain end is to be 
attained, but the end is to be attained since I must act in 
the manner to attain it. I do not observe a certain point 
and allow its position to determine the direction of my 
line, and the angle it shall make; but I draw simply a 
right angle, and by that determine the points through 
which my line must pass. The end does not determine the 
commandment, but the commandment the end. SFichte. 


—EEE——EE 


The will is the effective cause, the living principle of 
the world of spirit, as motion is of the world of sense. I 
stand between two opposite worlds; the one visible, in 
which the act alone avails; the other invisible and incom- 
prehensible, acted on only by the will. I am an effective 
force in both these worlds. My will embraces both. This 
will is in itself a constituent part of the transcendental — 
world. By my free determination I change and set in 
motion something in this transcendental world, and my 
energy gives birth to an effect that is new, permanent, and 
imperishable, Let this will manifest itself in a material 
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deed, and this deed belongs to the world of sense, and 
produces in it whatever effect it can. 7d. 
ee 

Two worlds are ours, one creative of the other. There 
is the inner realm of thought, emotion, and imagination, 
and there is the outward realm of practice, where thought, 
emotion, and imagination take their investiture of flesh 
and matter, and pass into nature and history. In one we 
have them in their warmth and fusion, in the other we 
have them crystallized into fact. All radical changes in 
character begin with changes in the inner realm of 
thought and emotion. There we are moved upon by the 
powers that are above us; by the Eternal Spirit that lies 
on our soul like a haunting presence, giving us visions of 
celestial purity, bitter compunctions, sighs for a better 
state, and images that float down out of heaven through 
our fancies. But none of these are yet ours. They some- 
times come without any agency of our own. Thus far 
they have wrought no change in character, for they have 
not yet passed under the action of a human will. Left 
to themselves they are as indeterminate as celestial ethers. 
They are appropriated by a distinct agency on our part, 
which consists in giving them a place by our own right 
arm among fixed and solid realities. The thoughts and 
emotions wrought in us by the Spirit of God are as yet 
foreign to us. They are heavenly treasures let down 
within our grasp. We grasp them by fixing them in the 
voluntary life, and then they are forever ours. 

Edmund H. Sears. 
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The law of God it reacheth intentions. And God doth 
in an especial manner punish naked intentions, because 
men cannot punish them. Culverwel. 

enoaiinaiall 

There is a third silent party to all our bargains. The 
nature and soul of things takes on itself the guaranty of 
the fulfilment of every contract, so that honest service can- 
not come to loss. If you serve an ungrateful master, serve 
him the more. Put God in your debt. Every stroke 
shall be repaid. The longer the payment is withholden, 
the better for you; for compound interest on compound 
interest is the rate and usage of this exchequer. Hmerson. 

<pthinaghces 

No; there is not one sacred hour of the Heart’s inter- 
course with others, in which we are not looking to, and 
living upon the unseen. The eye that looks on us is but 
the material organ of an unseen spirit’s Love ;— the 
familiar voice that speaks to us draws its tones from an 
unsearchable Heart, whose life is hid with God;— the 
very hand that is clasped in ours has a pressure of ten- 
derness that belongs not to flesh and blood, and is an im- 
press from the unseen Soul. Blessed, then, be God, that 
they are the Things that are seen that are temporal, and 
the Things that are unseen that are everlasting ! 


J. H. Thom. 
oo . 
Of this thing, however, be certain ; wouldst thou plant 
for eternity, then plant into the deep, infinite faculties of 
man, his fantasy and heart; wouldst thou plant for year 
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and day, then plant into his shallow, superficial faculties, 
his self-love and arithmetical understanding, what will 
grow there. Carlyle. 

te teeter, 

Time is but the stream I go a-fishing in. I drink at 
it; but while I drink I see the sandy bottom, and detect 
how shallow it is. Its thin current slides away, but eter- 
nity remains. I would drink deeper; fish in the sky, 
whose bottom is pebbly with stars. Thoreau. 

eT aes 

The body—that is dust; the soul—’tis a bud of 
eternity. Oulverwel. 

8 

No subject of moral and religious discussion has been 
more involved in perplexity and obscurity, than the rela- 
tion between things earthly and things heavenly ; between 
the duty that seems to be imposed upon us by our con- 
nection with this passing scene, and the preparation we 
are bound to make for greater and more enduring 
interests. 

It is the current doctrine of professed teachers, — that 
the things of this earth are hostile to man as a moral and 
spiritual being ;— that time amd eternity are so utterly 
different that there can be no correspondence between 
their interests or their arrangements. 

On the other hand, the natural good sense of men, and 
the indestructible feelings of their nature, are constant- 
ly forcing on them the belief, that as Divine Providence 
has already given them a definite place amidst the ar- 
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rangements of this world,—as these arrangements are 
suited to their present powers, and are, at the same time, 
evidently but parts of some more august system of ar- 
rangements which is evolved in higher worlds, as their 
happiness and respectability in time are chiefly determined 
by their conduct amid present interests ; — and as there is 
evidently great guilt in neglecting them, — their due use 
must be the requisite for admission to a more glorious 
station. 

Man’s aim is not perfection, but the perfecting of his 
nature. The former states an ultimate object ; the latter 
only intimates that we must constantly be striving to 
carry our nature further toward perfection. 

Our Saviour aimed at no visionary object ;— nor did he 
seek to accomplish that object hastily, and by one or two 
extraordinary efforts ; — but he accommodated himself to 
the course of events which formed his peculiar situation 
in life. He patiently did the good that was offered him. 

Rev. T. Wright. 
ae 

Neglect of time is not preparation for eternity. 

sting eee 

My mind can take no hold on the present world, nor 
rest in ita moment, but my whole nature rushes onward 
with irresistible force towards a future and better state of — 
being. ichte. 

+ 

The grand difficulty is to feel the reality of both worlds, 

so as to give each its due place in our thoughts and feel- 
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ings, to keep our mind’s eye and our heart’s eye ever 
fixed on the Land of Promise, without looking away from 
the road along which we are to travel toward it. Hare. 
Jp, tals 

To the noblest of mere philosophers Mr. Carlyle stands 
related somewhat in this way. The speculative seer, if of 
a high and genuine order, must needs, by spiritual instinct, 
regard the universe as a divine vision, and the reason as 
an inspired organ for beholding this ; which is equally the 
implicit faith of philosopher, poet, and hero. But the 
sage is by nature, and purpose also, a dialectician, and 
labors to define the primal truth he sees, and to pursue it 
into all its ramifications. From this process Mr. Carlyle 
turns with comparative indifference. He values the mas- 
ter truth of the philosopher, not as an idea to be worked 
upon and minutely evolved by the understanding, but to 
be taken into the character and affections to rule the will, 
and to shape and glorify the whole structure of the man 
and of his life. Sterling. 

pegocls 

“The world is enmity with God; that is my ground, 
as you call it, though your ground, too, just as much. 
Why should I make such a fuss about dissenting from 
that which is enmity with God? I wish d@ priori to 
dissent from it.” 

“You can hardly identify the society in which you and 
I move with the world which the Bible speaks of in that 
way.” 
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“Can’t 1? Why not? the identical world; what world 
do you suppose is meant ? ” 

“ The world of wicked men.” 

* And is ours the world of good men? Ah! my dear 
Wykham, so we go on, passing on the application of the 
Bible from hand to hand, and all repudiating it, and say- 
ing it is our neighbor’s not ours, till we reduce the Bible 
to a formal, stupid commonplace, and then are satisfied. 
I say the world does mean my society to me, and the 
poor man’s society to the poor man. If I wait till the 
world of murderers or burglars molests or tempts me, I 
shall wait forever.” Oakfield. W. D. Arnold. 

Teen Os 

Expressions abound in the literature of modern Chris- 
tendom, implying an antithesis between temporal and 
spiritual things, between morality and religion, between 
the world and God. No one can fail to observe that this 
antithesis, whether founded in reality or not, has become 
a social fact. There are two standards of judgment ex- 
tant for the estimate of character and life; one set up in 
the pulpit, the other recognized in the forum and the street. 
The former gives the order in which we pretend, and per- 
haps ineffectually try, to admire men and things; the latter 
that in which we do admire them. Under the influence 
of the one, the merchant or the country gentleman is pro- _ 
fessedly in love with the innocent improvidence of the 
ravens and the lilies ; relapsing into the other, he sells all 
his cotton in expectation of a fall, or drains his farms for 
a rise of rent. On the Sunday, he applauds it as a saintly 
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thing to present the patient cheek to the smiter; on the 
Monday, he listens with rapture to Kossuth’s curse upon 
the House of Hapsburg, and the Magyar vow of resist- 
ance to the death. He assents when the Apostle John is 
held up to veneration as the beloved disciple, but if the 
truth were known, the Duke of Wellington is rather more 
to his mind. Supposing it all true that is said about the 
vanity of earthly pleasures and ostentations, he neverthe- 
less lets his daughters send out next day invitations to a 
grand ball, and makes his house busy with dress-makers 
and cooks. He is accustomed to confess that in him there 
is no good thing, and that all his thoughts and works are 
only evil continually ; yet he is pleased with himself that 
he has provided for the family of his gardener who was 
killed on the railway last week. The relations between 
’ these two standards are altogether confused and uneasy. 
Whoever is interested in following up the genealogy of 
ideas, and would search for the origin of this mixed and 
mischievous state of mind, must look first to the influ- 
ence of Luther, and thence to the Pauline doctrine, which 
he improperly generalized and exaggerated. 

Paul proclaimed Faith to be the condition of regenera- 
tion and acceptance. This was a generous stimulant of 
hope and recovery to an invalided world, whose natural 
forces were broken, and which had but little time for res- 
toration. 

The doctrine assumes, however, quite a different signi- 
ficance when snatched by Luther out of its historical con- 
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nection, and held valid as a sufficient theory of human 
nature, and its only possibility of religion. . . . 

Luther’s impetuous audacity never tires of branding 
Morals with insult, and burning characters of glory into 
the brow of Religion. Do we speak of faith and our rela- 
tions to God? then we have nothing to do with Morals, 
and must leave them behind lying on the earth. Do we 
speak of conduct and our relations with men? then we 
stop upon the ground, and get no nearer to heaven and its 
lights. The moral law may rule the body and its mem- 
bers, but has no right to any allegiance from the 
NE ee 

In what light is Morality presented to us, after being 
stripped of all sacredness? What ground is left on which 
its obligation may repose, and what end is given for its 
aim? It exists, Luther declares, only as a provision for 
social order and external peace. It is not concerned with 
the perfection of the individual, but with the organization 
of the world. ‘It is thus reduced from an inspiration of 
conscience to an affair of police; the private sentiment of 

duty, operating in the hidden recess of life, keeping vigils 
over the temper of the mind and the habits of the home, is 
a mere substitute for public opinion, and no representative 
of the eye of God. 

The result of this sharp separation of the ethical from 
the spiritual province of life is, that both are deprived of 
elements indispensable to their proper culture. Our 
devout people are not remarkable for either clear notions 
or nice feelings on moral questions, while the conscien- 
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tious class are apt to be dry and cold precisians — truth- 
ful, trustworthy, and humane, but so little genial, so 
devoid of ideality and depth, that poet or prophet is 
struck dumb, before their face. 

Faith adopts morals, purifies and sublimes them, and 
especially changes the character of their force ; for a law 
of compulsion from below, substituting a love of God 
above. The enmity ceases between the world and 
heaven; the physical earth is not more certainly afloat 
in space, and on the muster-roll of stars, than the present 
life is plunged in eternity, and not behind its chiefest 
sanctities. There is nothing to be ashamed of, nothing to 
be slurred over as an unmanageable necessity, in the 
natural constitution and relations of men! whatever acts 
they prescribe, whatever combinations they require, are 
within the scope and consecration of religion. The whole 
compass of the world and its affairs, all the gifts and 
activities of men, are brought within moral jurisdiction, 
and included in the embrace of a genial reverence. 

We do believe that the great change for which the 
secret religiousness of this age pines, and which it is sorely 
straitened till it can accomplish, is the deliberate adoption 
into “heavenly places” of this world, its faculties and 
affairs, just as God has made them, and man’s unfaith- 
fulness has not yet spoiled them. 

It is not only the home of each man’s personal affec- 
tions, but the native country of his very soul; where first 
he found in what a life he lives, and to what heaven he 
tends ; where he has met the touch of spirits higher than 
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his own, and of Him that is highest of all. It is the 
abode of every ennobling relation, the scene of every wor- 
thy toil; —the altar of his vows, the observatory of his 
knowledge, the temple of his worship. Whatever succeeds 
to it will be its sequel, not its opposite, will resume the 
tale wherever silence overtakes it, and be blended into 
one life by sameness of persons and continuity of plan. 
He is set here to live, not as an alien, passing in disguise 
through an enemy’s ‘camp, where no allegiance is due, and 
no worthy love is possible, but as a citizen fixed on an 
historic soil, pledged by honorable memories to nurse yet 
nobler hopes. Here is the spot, now is the time, for the 
most devoted service of God. No strains of heaven will 
wake him into prayer, if the common music of humanity 
stirs him not. The saintly company of spirits will throng 
around him in vain, if he finds no angels of duty and ° 
affection in his children, neighbors, and friends. If no 
heavenly voices wander around him in the present, the 
future will be bat the dumb change of the shadow on the 
dial. In short, higher stages of existence are not the re- 
fuge from this, but the complement to it; and it is the 
proper wisdom of the affections not to escape the one in 
order to seek the other, but to flow forth in purifying ex- 
periences on both. Martineau. 
amine Leal 

There is a wider division of men than that into Chris- 
tian and Pagan; before we ask what a man worships, we 
have to ask whether he worships at all. Ruskin. 


, Va 
MAN A DOER AND A RECEIVER. 


LIFE A GIFT AND A TRUST. 


THERE are two views which we may take of the situ- 
ation of those on whom God has seen fit to confer the 
blessing of existence. This existence may be regarded 
as a gift and as a trust ; and life will never assume to any 
man its sublimest aspect, nor have its duties fulfilled in 
the most effectual manner, till the latter mode of consider- 
ing it becomes the habitual and favorite one. 

Rev. Thomas Wright. 
a a 

Tt has been finely said by Dr. Smith, that of all the arts 
to which a man can apply himself, the most excellent and 
important by far is that of the right ordering of his own life, 
—and that, if it be glorious to finish, in the best style, any 
production in which mere matter is the subject on which 
we operate, — it must be infinitely more honorable to give 
to the whole train of incidents which make up our own 
lives, that finish and perfection which is accordant with 
the ideas of moral beauty we are capable of conceiving. 

9 
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And this high finish cannot be given to the life of any man 
without pure and warm conceptions of ideal excellence. 

But men are capable of applying an ideal standard to 
other accomplishments; and these different ideals should 
be maintained in their just and native subordination to 
each other. Let no one dare to separate from all others, 
and worship exclusively his ideal of the beautiful, of what 
is for the general good, or for his own happiness and enjoy- 
ment. Neither can the ideal of the beautiful and the fit 
or any other be disregarded without deficiencies, which 
other qualities cannot supply. Our power of forming an 
ideal of conduct should not fix the object of our exertions,— 
but simply point out the manner in which that object may 
be most effectually secured. 

We must not consider the sphere of duties assigned to 
us individually, as a jfiwed and unvarying object. One 
situation introduces another. Sometimes by active exer- 
tions, often by passive well-doing, we must fulfil our part, 
We must not fall short in the view we take of the whole 
extent of our obligations. Nor must we think ourselves 
fitted for greater things than Nature and Proyidence eyer 
meant we should accomplish. 

Man is not merely capable of feeling religious senti- 
ments or performing religious acts occasionally, but his 
entire nature should be pervaded by religious sentiments, 
It was under this high and comprehensive aspect that he 
was addressed by the Founder of our religion —not 
simply as an active, or moral, or religious being, but 
as a subject of the “ Kingdom of God.” 
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The virtues or graces have no separate or substantial 
existence; they are mere exceptions formed for common 
use; they have in all instances a relation to action; and 
can only be exemplified in conduct, of which they are the 
prime movers. They are internal dispositions which give 
to the outward life its peculiar loveliness and charm and 
dignity ; permanent expressions of sentiment and feeling 
with which external conduct is invested. 7d. 

rs oa 

To live nobly we must be noble — and we become noble 
by resolutely banishing every unworthy thought and feel- 
ing. This is as much a part of a good life as sedulously 
fulfilling the offices of affection, Some persons feel that 
devoting the whole life to family duties, is the only safe 
thing. They prize so highly the satisfaction of filling 
their ideal of life, that they are afraid to enlarge it. Those 
are bold who willingly narrow it. 

SS ee 

Of what is it wise to form to ourselves ideals? Of 
what we shoud be it is necessary, of what we would be 
dangerous. Castle-building is this tendency gone astray. 

The Ideal of Morality has no more dangerous rival 
than the ideal of highest Strength, of most powerful life. 
It is the maximum of the Savage. ovalis. 

posnettiinciiemss 

The greater portion of the misery of this world arises 
from the false opinions of men whose idleness has physi- 
cally incapacitated them from forming true ones. Every 
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duty which we omit obscures some truth which we should 
have known; and the guilt of a life spent in the pursuit 
of pleasure is twofold, partly consisting in the perversion 
of action, and partly in the dissemination of falsehood. 
Ruskin. 
tata 

As it has been finely expressed, “ Principle is a passion 
for truth.” And as an earlier and homelier writer hath it, 
“The truths we believe in are the pillars of owr world.” 

Bulwer. 
anew eee 

Those bosom thoughts and projects, those cherished 
hopes and expectations which are the constant inhabitants 
of our minds, appear to me our only realities — at least 
our interior condition is our greatest reality. 

Visiting my Relations. 
—————————— . 

A man cannot hear a new Truth, relating to his soul’s 
health and peace, convincingly uttered, — or feel a move- 
ment of God’s spirit within his own, and continue, in his 
Judge’s sight, the same man that he was before. It is 
another talent for which God will reckon with him,—a 
new light upon the soul, or another shade upon that wilful 
darkness which is the dread sin against the Holy Ghost. 

J. H. Thom. 
Sees 

One trait that is common to all of us has deprived us of 
many a happy hour,— we are too apt to be irritated by 
opinions opposed to our own, and, instead of testing them, 
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either to reject or be persuaded into them. You may find 
in this an explanation of many points in my character, 
particularly my habit of hasty, passionate condemnation. 
Niebuhr. 
cement 
We daily do many things from no distinct impression, 
but under the influence of obsewre opinions which have 
gradually acquired strength. We often wonder why no 
effect is produced on ourselves or others by the most 
weighty arguments. We are indignant that we cannot 
give our full assent to advice which seems most just and 
useful, because we feel ourselves restrained by some 0b- 
seure feeling which can be borne down by no weight of 
arguments. Wright. 
TM 
Herder says : “ The title of this treatise, ‘ How opinions 
are born and die in us,’ attracted me exceedingly. This 
capital problem was ever in my thoughts.” 
ae eee Oe 
The eye is continually influenced by what it cannot de- 
tect; nay, it is not going too far to say, that it is most in- 
fluenced by what it detects least. Let the painter define, 
if he can, the variations of lines, on which depend the 
changes of expression in the human countenance. Ruskin. 
apiece 2 
Where the Will is strong, and Passions or Temptation 
moderate, where the person is engaged in outward action 
and little disposed to self-inspection, a man is satisfied 
with his own attainments, and feels no inward pressure 
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after a higher and higher perfection. This is often re- 
proved as Self-Righteousness by spiritual people, unduly, 
I think ; for the mind of the worshipper is not engaged in 
a reflex act of self-admiration. Moreover, in that stage of 
low development of the soul, a certain self-complacency is 
perhaps undistinguishable from that which we call a Good 
Conscience. Many estimable people spend the best part 
of their lives in this stage, without any growth of soul, per- 
haps exemplary in social morals, and every way amiable, 
with the intellectual wish to be truly religious, but with no 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. They rever- 
ence God, indeed, but do not at all aspire to love Him. 
Natural Affection and other good feelings move them more 
than either the pure conscience or the Soul; Spiritually 
they are in a puerile stage. 

To maintain a good conscience before God, and not be- 
fore man only, is the first condition of all spiritual pro- 
gress. But how are we to distinguish between the testi- 
mony of a good conscience, and the complacency of self- 
righteousness. It may help us to investigate the subject, 
if we consider wherein the evil of self-righteousness con- 
sists. Sure it is that the moment we begin to admire our- 
selves, we are satisfied with the state of goodness already 
gained, and cease (for so long) to aspire after any thing 
higher. If so, self-righteousness is not the black and. 
fatal mark of bad and perverse men only, but obviously 
besets all men at all times; and it does not consist so 
much in thinking highly of ourselves, as in not caring to 
be better, for the humblest saint becomes virtually self- 
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righteous, as soon as he ceases to aspire towards a higher 
goodness. 

First, then, we impute self-righteousness as a sin, chiefly 
where self-consciousness has been developed ; for this is 
the stage in which there ought to be life and growth. 
Perhaps the difference between it and a good conscience 
is not developed in the earliest stages ; but when a warmer 
and more active life of the soul has commenced, a check to 
its current cannot be endured without mischief. 

Secondly, it differs widely from a Good Conscience, in- 
asmuch as the self-complacent man measures his present 
attainments with some arbitrary finite standard, and ad- 
mires or approves himself as a result of the comparison. 
This standard may be a sort of average, struck from the 
apparent goodness of men in general, or may be an inven- 
tion of his own; but in all cases the standard is finite, and 
is already reached by him. But the sacred happiness of a 
heart which knows it is known of God, is not derived from 
approving its own attainments; but from the very acting 
of its insatiable desires, and from its sympathy with the 
Source of life and joy. Its outery is after Perfection. It 
longs after God’s own holiness; for this it would give 
Earth and Heaven. It no sooner effects one conquest, 
than it aspires after another. While it does not renounce 
the world, in any such sense as not to have a thousand ob- 
jects of worldly interest and desire ; yet the one desire,— 
to please God, — so predominates over all, that for per- 
sonal attainment, the soul counts all things as in compari- 
son valueless. And (where the spiritual stage of develop- 
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ment has been reached,) the consciousness of this infinite 
longing to be more and more like to the Only Perfect one 
seems to be the essence of a Good Conscience. He who 
breathes forth this steady desire after God’s holiness, he 
is upright, he is reconciled, he is humble; and is truly in 
peace of conscience, even when most full of sacred contri- 
tion. He has no finite standard of goodness ; for although 
what he dimly imagines as Perfection is only a limited 
idea of his own mind, it is both above what he has yet 
reached, and it rises the moment he seems about to reach 
it. This state of things is the exact reverse of self- 
righteousness, — which is stagnation. . . . 

But what then is that, of which so many devout persons 
speak, — daily repentance and daily forgiveness? Can it 
be all emptiness and morbid feeling? Iam far, indeed, 
from saying so. I have said that we must distinguish be- 
tween our failures through want of power in the spiritual 
affections, and failures from a double mind and a traitor- 
ous will; and must lament, indeed, but on no account 
scourge ourselves, on account of the former. But there is 
also a third class intermediate to these two, which is not to 
be overlooked ; namely, when we fall short of our own dis- 
cerned standard through a weakness of spiritual affection 
which may possibly be imputed to our own negligences or 
indolence. As our experience grows, our strength ought 
to grow, and to plead weakness is not always an adequate 
exculpation. In the further advance of spiritual life, it may 
seem that the affections themselves become virtually to a 
great extent at our call. Not that we are able at will to 
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bid them exist and act, and that in any intensity we 
choose ; yet experience shows us ways of courting pure 
and holy feeling; and if we apprehend that we have neg- 
lected these, we necessarily blame ourselves. 

But this is widely different from having to repent daily of 
deliberately wilful sin; a thing which is absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with any but a spasmodic acting of spiritual life, 
and must imply a state of frequent misery proportioned to 
the spiritual light and sincerity of the individual. It may 
be conceived of in one who is struggling against some 
fierce impulsive passion, which every day more or less 
overcomes him, and causes him the bitter anguish of ap- 
parently useless repentances. Let us pity, and if possible, 
aid such an one, and throw no stone at him; God may at 
length make him stand firm. But let us not represent his 
unhappy and convulsive state as the standard life which 
alone can be proposed for human attainment ; or confound 
the diffidence of the successful warrior, who dares not 
claim the crown because he thinks he might have pushed 
his victory further, with the self-reproach of the unwary 
soldier whose back is covered with dishonorable gashes. 
The sacred complaint and sorrow, which holy men, when 
they have done their best, still daily pour forth, may be 
called Repentance, if so they please ; but there is in it far 
more of the sweet and tender, than of the bitter. It is 
neither remorse, nor self-reproach ; and is little else than 
the outbreaking of fervent desire for a higher perfection. 

FE. W. Newman. 
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While the moral conceptions are in clear advance of 
the actions, there is a secret shame which forbids repose ; 
a sense of sorrowful aspiration impels the will to earnest 
effort, and sends it panting after the divine form that 
invites it on. At length Faith and Resolution, overtake 
the image ; the interval is conquered, and that which was 
a vision in the past is a reality of the present; the outer 
and the inner life concur, and for a while the healthy joy 
of a good conscience touches the features with its light. 
But, in this absence of moral confusion, and under the 
shelter of a sacred peace, the energies of a pure mind, 
released from severer action, push forward to the seizure 
of higher thoughts. The conscience, wounded and bleed- 
ing no more, and cherished by the healthful air of God’s 
approval, is sure to open into nobler dimensions. It is 
the chief good of a well-ordered structure of habits, that 
it protects the living soul within, frees it from new dangers, 
and gives it leave to grow; and so the sentiments of duty 
burst from their confinement, and leave the life again 
behind; restoring the spirit to its strife, till the intolerable 
chasm be traversed as before. This systole and diastole 
of the moral nature is as truly needful to its vital action, 
as the pulsations of the heart to our physical existence. 
Only, their period is indefinitely various, from a moment 
to a life. . 

In nobler men the period of the soul is quicker; for a 
while they fulfil their moral aims, and after conquest, 
enjoy the victory; they pitch their tent upon the field, 
and not without a glad thanksgiving, accept a brief repose. 
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But high hearts are never long without hearing some new 
call, some distant clarion of God, even in their dreams, 
and soon they are observed to break up the camp of 
ease, and start on some fresh march of faithful service. 
And finally, looking higher still, we find those who never 
wait till their moral work accumulates, and who reward 
resolution with no rest; whose worship is action, and 
whose action ceaseless aspiration. 

This last case fulfils our conception of an angel-mind. 
To higher natures it belongs to have nothing discordant, 
nothing intermittent ; their thought ever advancing, their 
will never lingering, the disturbance between them is 
annihilated as fast as it is created; and with activity more 
glorious than ours, they substitute for our human periodi- 
city a divine constancy. Martineau. 

+ 

There is no excellence in mere outward self-denial, 
when it surpasses what morality may claim ; nor can any 
thing but self-righteousness or morbid consciences be gen- 
erated by enjoining im the abstract such sacrifices. In- 
deed this is only part of a wider doctrine; namely, that 
the great and universal spiritual duty is to Be, not to Act, 
nor to Suffer. Moral actions have a value in themselves, 
and at any rate require no more in the actor than general 
sincerity of good intention; but the value of (what is 
intended for) outward Spiritual action is often indefinitely 
small, even when very rightly meant. Transcendental 
acts of Duty, performed without Insight,—as, to give 
one’s goods to the Poor, or to the Church, —are of very 
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doubtful value. Again, consider the attempt to improve 
the spiritual state of our neighbor by profitable and holy 
words; an attempt which may result in pure mischief, if 
it is not a manifest overflowing of heart which speaks. 
The weight of words is not in themselves, but in the 
speaker ; and the lessons which are not intended as les- 
sons, are often the most forcible. If, then, we give our 
whole effort to be what God would have us, He will 
provide the ways by which our life shall redound upon 
others. Not to harm our neighbors’ souls is indeed a 
primary duty; but a majority of us will ordinarily best 
promote the edification of others, as well as our own, by 
concentrating effort on our personal improvement. 
FE. W. Newman. 
eeecmectiontncns 

The more consciousness in our thoughts and words, and 
the less in our impulses and general actions, the better 
and more healthful the state both of head and heart. As 
the flowers from an orange-tree in its time of blossom- 
ing, that burgeon forth, expand, fall, and are momently 
replaced, such is the sequence of hourly and momently 
charities in a pure and gracious soul. The modern fic- 
tion which depictures the son of Cytherea with a band- 
age round his eyes, is not without a spiritual meaning. 
There is a sweet and holy blindness in Christian love, 
even as there is a blindness of life; yea, and of genius, 
too, in the moment of productive energy. 

Sir Thomas Browne. 
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The mere moral element, the conscience, was in John- 
son nobly, but also fearfully predominant. By earnest 
longing to fulfil the moral law did no man, from Adam to 
the Baptist, from Paul to Luther, ever yet find peace on 
earth. Those incapable of self-devouring emotion, and 
brooding melancholy, may easily find in rules of duty a 
safeguard against any such wrong doing as would produce 
consequences very painful to them; but a fervid and 
meditative spirit carries conscience with it as a divine 
curse, if this be not transfigured and glorified into the 
revelation of a good higher than all laws of duty. Sterling. 

=. ey 

Sin may be considered in three aspects — as transgres- 
sion of law — as disobedience to God — as the manifesta- 
tion of an inner principle of self-seeking. As transgres- 
sion of law, sin is moral evil; our whole being has a 
standard or law, departure from which is regarded as 
disorder, and attended with suffering. But moral evil is 
not sin till it is viewed in relation to God. 

North British Review. 
: ——.—-. 

If man could only understand the unspeakable heinous- 
ness of sin, even of one sin, he would sooner plunge into a 
fiery furnace than commit it. If the sea were made of 
fire, he would seek the companionship of its burning 
waves, and dwell in the midst of them, rather than endure 
the pang, the hidden torment which sooner or later must 
develop itself from every transgression. 

Catharine Adorna. 
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Sin, no matter how small it may appear in the begin- 
ning, touches by way of opposition and conflict, upon 
every attribute of the divine character. 

Thomas O. Upham. 
— 

The Idea that the Gods hate and punish the desire of 
sin as itself a sin, is the germ of all spirituality. Duty, 
from having been finite, becomes an infinite thing. Sin 
also enlarges its dimensions proportionably. Newman. 

Sebati 

Not only commission makes a sin. A man is guilty of 
all those sins he hateth not. If I cannot avoid all, yet 
I will hate all. Bishop Hail. 

ee 

Morality necessarily includes Religion, and the same 
Intuition which teaches us disinterested obedience to the 
Law because it is Right, teaches us also disinterested 
obedience to that Will which is Righteous. When we 
have learned by practising goodness to love it, we inevi- 
tably love infinite goodness. No sooner does our heart 
cease to condemn us for any present desire to sin, than 
we instantly “ have confidence towards God,” and look to 
Him for aid in our holy undertaking. Thus starting with 
Morality we arrive at Religion. 

But this is rather the exceptional than the ordinary 
development of the human soul. In nine cases out of ten 
men start with Religion, and arrive through it at Morality. 
That solemn resolution to obey the law of right has 
sprung from the view of that law personified in God, and 
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it is the mighty torrent of the awakened religious senti- 
ment which has borne down the opposition of the lower 
nature. 

It is indeed true that in different constitutions the 
moral and religious elements develop themselves with very 
varied relative power, and it is even credible that in some 
the whole vigor of the latter never becomes manifest in 
this life. A very interesting chapter it would be in our 
psychology, to trace the varied developments of Conscience 
and the Religious Sentiment in persons of different tem- 
perament, and placed under different circumstances. But 
it seems to me a grievous practical error to teach that these 
distinctions are not to be utterly merged in the normal 
development of the soul; that we are not to hold out to 
every one the anticipation of the highest spiritual com- 
munion as the natural landmark of his progress. 

Abridged from an Essay on Intuitive Morals. 
ARIAS 

Spirituality is no adequate security for sound moral 
discernment. 

Morality is the end, Spirituality is the means. Reli- 
gion is the handmaid to Morals; we must be spiritual, in 
order that we may be in the highest and truest sense 
moral. ‘The moral man deserves approval or love for all 
the absolute good that he has attained, though there be a 
higher good to which he aspires not; and the truly and 
rightly spiritual is he who aims at an indefinitely high 
moral excellence, of which Gop is the embodiment to his 
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heart and soul. If the absolute excellence of morality be 
denied, there is nothing for spirituality to aspire after. 
FF. W. Newman. 
Bet ag het 
See, then, how powerful Religion is; it commands the 
heart; it commands the vitals. Morality that comes 
with a pruning-knife, and cuts off all sproutings, all wild 
luxuriances ; but Religion lays the axe to the root of the 
tree. Morality looks that the skin of the apple be fair ; 
but Religion searcheth to the very core. Morality chides 
outward exorbitancies, but Religion checks secret inclina- 
tions. Religion requires the very flower and vigor of the 
spirit, the strength and sinews of the soul, the prime and 
top of the affections. It is no empty wish, nor languish- 
ing endeavor, no stillborn prayer, nor abortive resolution 
will serve the turn. Nathaniel Culverwel. 
PaaS ETS 
The demon of Socrates only suggested to him “to 
beware,” —that is to say, only hinted what he should 
avoid, — but did not point out to him what course of con- 
duct he should adopt. Wright. 
ig etit 
Morals can seldom gain living energy, without the im- 
pulsive force derived from Spirituals. Other things being 
equal, (a condition not to be forgotten,) a spiritual man 
will hold a higher and purer morality than a mere moral- 
ist. Not only does Duty manifest itself to him as an ever- 
expanding principle, but, — since a larger and larger part 
of duty becomes pleasant and easy, when performed under 
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the stimulus of Love,—the Will is enabled to concen- 
trate itself more on that which remains difficult, and 
greater power of performance is attained. 

All spiritual men confess their utter impotency to be as 
spiritual as they wish; but they do not by any means so 
entirely confess to moral impotency. Sharply to mark 
where the moral ends, and the spiritual begins, is perhaps 
impossible. It is enough to say, that where we feel that 
God has given us abiding and inherent strength, we of 
course have to stir up that strength, but cannot seek to 
cast ourselves on his faithfulness. Such reliance on Him 
belongs exclusively to that class of actions in which we 
know we are weak ; — that is in contending against our 
besetting moral sin, —and in all purely spiritual affection. 

The stréngth which the soul regards as its own, and 
natural to it, because always at its command, is found not 
to suffice for the exigencies of spiritual life. It needs, 
over and above, a strength out of itself, obtained only by 
self-despairing faith in God; and this strength from God 
is called Grace. J. W. Newman. 

ee ee 

It is a great error to imagine that high excellence can 
ever consist in a mere suppressing of some worse and 
lower tendency ; the better part which we choose, may be 
itself not very elevated. The soul may be freed from 
struggle, and the conscience be at peace, because its high- 
est convictions have triumphed ; and yet its highest may 
be far from high. Nay, the triumph may be due, as much 
to the weakness of the inferior passions, as to any energy 

10 
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of the spiritual nature; so that a comfortable mediocrity 
is all that will result, unless the moral perceptions keep 
rising ;— which is, indeed, the only healthful state. To 
this it is probable that increasing mental culture is in cer- 
tain stages essential. To destroy superstition does not 
impart religion; but the destruction is necessary if reli- 
gion is to flourish, 2. W. Newman. 
ssteiameitinta wie 

The whole life of a religious man falls into two grand 
divisions, and all his actions belong to the one or the other. 
The one is the region of piety, the other the region of 
morality. 'They ought not to be, and cannot be separated 
in any man’s life; but they can be distinguished though 
not separated. Piety cannot exist without morality, nor 
morality without piety, yet they are not the same thing. 
United they make up religion, or the whole life of a Chris- 
tian. The region of morality is under the Law; it is a 
stern and rugged clime, a land of restraint, of effort, of 
struggle, of battle. The performance of duty, the doing 
the work of the Lord, this is the problem of morality. 

If our aim be the perfection of our moral nature, we 
may set about it in two ways. We may make direct 
attempts for the cultivation of certain virtues, and for the 
repression of certain vices, taking them up one by one as 
a matter of discipline. Or we may labor on the whole 
instead of the parts, by living in the Spirit, near to God 
and Christ, and so learning also to walk in the Spirit. 
Both methods are good, but the second is the most tho- 
rough. It is the method of Nature, which works upon 
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all parts of the plant at the same time, by filling the 
whole with life. The great thing needed for moral devel- 
opment is more vital power. Love will make all things 
new. A profound influence in the centre of the soul will 
cause all parts of life to bud and blossom, and bear 
fruit. 

But what can we do when the door of the heart is 
closed to God by sin, and the soul is left barren, cold, 
empty, incapable of any true virtue? We cannot, by an 
act of the will create within the heart Christian senti- 
ments and graces; we cannot by moral effort create 
within the soul generosity or love. What can we do? 
We can open the door; we can let God’s influence come 
into the heart to lead us to Christ, to give us a sense of 
his pardoning love, to lift us to a higher plane of convic- 
tion. And this is prayer in its most essential nature. 

J. F. Olarke. 
a 

Prayer is a constant source of invigoration to self-disci- 
pline ; not the thoughtless praying, which is a thing of 
custom, but that which is sincere, intense, watchful. Let 
a man ask himself whether he really would have the 
thing he prays for ; let him think, while he is praying for 
a spirit of forgiveness, whether, even at that moment, he 
is disposed to give up the luxury of anger. If not, what 
a horrible mockery it is. Helps. 

poo eee, 

Good prayers never came weeping home. I am sure I 

shall receive either what I ask, or what I should ask. 
Bishop Hail. 
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Christianity in the soul is, in the strict and literal sense, 
a NEW LIFE. And by this we mean, not merely a new 
course of action and conduct, but the formation of a new 
vital principle. As the temporal life of man or animal 
consists, not merely in outward actions, but also in an 
invisible principle by which those actions are prompted ; 
so the spiritual life consists, not merely in new efforts and 
actions, but in the possession of a new principle, out of 
which these actions naturally flow. . . . The analogy 
of the spiritual life to the temporal life appears in many 
particulars. . . . As our earthly existence is divided 
into rest and labor, repose and action, night and day; so 
the spiritual life consists of alternations of faith and works, 
trust and obedience, prayer and labor, quiet waiting and 
active obedience. In our temporal life we are surrounded 
by Nature; by sky and earth; mountain, forest, and ocean ; 
drifting clouds, falling rains, the vegetable and animal 
worlds, and the speaking face of man and woman. In 
our spiritual life we are surrounded by a Spiritual World 
of holy truths, gentle affections, far-reaching hopes, noble 
aims, and sympathies wide as the world. As the vital 
principle of plant or bird shows itself especially in the 
fact of growth, so one characteristic of the spiritual life is 
development and progress. . . . Man’s soul is developed, 
as regards this life, by the various objects which attract 
his desires and passions. Just so the spiritual life is the 
development of the spirit by the attractions of eternal 
things, which awaken love. “ All life,” says Fichte, “is 
love. He who loves most, lives most.” J, F. Olarke. 
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In one sense prayer may be considered a duty. It is 
a duty to pray, just as it is a duty to live on terms 
of affectionate intimacy and intercourse with our father 
and our mother, our wife and children. But it is not a 
duty in the sense in which it is our duty to tell the truth, 
or to pay our debts. In other words, it does not belong 
to that class of duties in which the outward act is the 
principal thing. — A man ought to tell the truth, he ought 
to pay his debts, no matter in what frame of mind he 
does it. But what would you think of a child who should 
make it a rule to go to its father so many times a day, and 
express gratitude to him in a formal manner for his love 
and paternal care? The moment that the expression of 
affection was made a duty, in this sense of the word, it 
would become a cold and difficult matter enough. But 
in the same way we often freeze our religious affections, 
by making it a mere matter of duty to pray so much and 
so often every day, instead of regarding prayer in its true 
light, as the highest joy, the freest and happiest privilege 
allotted to us here below. 

In describing the true way to cultivate the spirit of 
prayer, we must say that to pray merely as a duty, rather 
hinders than helps it. But let the mind and heart be 
pervaded with the conviction of those great truths which 
constitute the Gospel, —and being filled with a spirit of 
trust, never to be shaken, in God as our tenderest friend, 
we shall always be ready to come boldly to the throne 
of grace, to find help in time of need. We shall have 
that sense of a Divine Presence which shall cause us to 
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pray without ceasing, — though our prayers will be often 
only a throb of gratitude, or a sudden aspiration of love, 
or the soul falling down in humility, and bowing itself 
before God. And then, too, we shall find a place anda 
use for times of prayer, and for a certain degree of method 
and system in prayer. . . . It does not prove my friend- 
ship insincere, that I say to my friend when we part, 
“ Let us write to each other at least twice a week,” or 
“Let us look every evening, at a certain hour, at a par- 
ticular star, and ‘think of one another.” If the letter- 
writing and star-looking are done merely as a duty, it will 
be bad, and if the method of prayer be retained when its 
life is gone, this is also bad. But every pious heart must 
feel that God, in the very arrangements of nature, and in 
the ordinances of the heavens, says to us, “ In the morn- 
ing think of me, in that calm hour which I send you 
before the din and toil of life commences; and in the 
evening think of me; after it is over, when the holy stars 
pour quiet upon the earth, then remember me.” And so, 
too, on the Sabbath day, we shall have opportunity for a 
closer walk with God. J. #. Clarke. 
Sa 5 

Motives are symptoms of weakness, and supplements 
for the deficient energy of the living principle, the law 
within us. Let them then be reserved for those moment- 
ous acts and duties in which the strongest and best bal- 
anced natures must feel themselves deficient, and where 
humility no less than prudence prescribes deliberation. 


; S. T. Ooleridge. 
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Satisfaction in our moral conquests, and gratitude for 
free gifts, need not be antagonistic, or even separate 
feelings ; for we have no greater cause for gratitude 
than that we were created with moral power. 


VL 


THE WHOLE CHARACTER ON ONE LEVEL. 
LIFE A RESISTANCE — OR A PROGRESS. 


Lire, — strong life and sound life, — that life which 
lends approaches to the Infinite, and takes hold on 
Heaven, is not so much a progress as it is a resistance. 

North British Review. 
nie tie iger 

Kant makes virtue consist in self-government, Schleier- 
macher in self-development; the former makes virtue a 
struggle, the latter a harmony; the former holds by the 
Roman idea, the latter by the Greek; the one is more 
akin to the law of the Old Testament, the other to the 
love of the New. They form the outermost seamarks of 
the great ocean of moral speculations, and the whole tide 
in different ages has rolled backwards and forwards be- 
tween them. Review. 

ios 

Christian Goodness differs from the Goodness of Na- 
ture in being principle, and from the Goodness of Moral- 
ity in being spontaneous ; and is the purest union and 
harmony of both kinds. For Goodness in general is of 
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those two kinds, consisting of Intention on the one side, 
and Character on the other. The Goodness of Morality 
or Intention, consists in effort, struggle, and conflict ; and 
‘is esteemed great in proportion to the temptation re- 
sisted, the trial borne, the obstacle encountered, the diffi- 
culty overcome. The Goodness of Nature or Character 
is not conflict but harmony; not struggle but attain- 
ment. It consists in natural good tendencies and pure 
tastes, or in acquired habits of goodness. The Goodness 
of Intention is meritorious; the Goodness of Attainment is 
beautiful; we respect the first, we love the second. The 
absence of one implies guilt; the absence of the other 
implies depravity. He who does not try to do right and 
to become good is guilty. He who has no love for good- 
ness, no true, kind, and noble tendencies, is depraved. 
The seat of the one is the conscience, or will; the seat of 
the other is the instinct, or natural tendencies. Now, the 
will is determined toward goodness, through the con- 
science. We choose goodness because we feel that we 
ought todo so. The heart is determined toward good- 
ness by its perception of moral beauty. We love good- 
ness because it appears to us beautiful. The conscience 
is commanded ; the desires, instincts, tendencies, are at- 
tracted. : 

That this distinction is real, and no mere distinction of 
words, will appear, if we consider how often these two 
kinds of Goodness are found separate. Many good men 
have no beauty in their goodness; and many beautiful 
characters have no strength with their beauty. We 
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esteem the first, but are unable to love them; we are 
attracted toward the last, but cannot esteem them. 

Now it has been a usual fault, both with moral and 
religious teachers, first, not to notice and distinguish these — 
two different kinds of goodness ; or, secondly, to under- 
value Goodness of Nature and tendency, when compared 
with that of Resolve and effort. Some Moralists and 
Theologians even go so far as to make all goodness to 
consist in conscious, deliberate effort and struggle. 

The essential peculiarity of the Christian Life is, that 
it is the complete harmony, THE ABSOLUTE SYNTHESIS 
OF BOTH KINDS OF GoopNzss. Christian Faith, reveal- 
ing the high Law of God, awakens the conscience, and 
rouses the will to effort to overcome all evil. Christian 
faith, revealing the abounding Love of God, creates new 
affections, and attracts the soul upward, ascending by its 
proper motion. The love of God moves us to effort; the 
effort enables us more entirely to rely upon and realize 
His Love. Faith and Works; Love and Labor; Prayer 
and Action; the Reception of the Holy Spirit, and the 
Endeavor to impart it,— these follow each other like 
Day and Night; repose preparing us for labor, and labor 
for repose. And so the Christian, in every moment of 
his Christian life, may unite the sense of responsibility 
and the sense of dependence, obedience, and love. 

Now, what is the harm of aiming exclusively or chiefly 
at working out our own salvation, that is, of cultivating 
exclusively the goodness of Intention or Effort ? 

The first evil is that we are led to look at ourselves 
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instead of looking at God. Our own duties, our own 
responsibilities, our own sins, our own virtues, fill our 
mind. There is nothing in the sight of these things to 
animate us; all are discouraging and gloomy subjects 
of thought. They shut us up in a very narrow circle. 
They produce a morbid anxiety about our condition, a 
spiritual hypochondria. They produce refined selfishness. 
We become the centre and pivot of all transactions and 
events; we are of the greatest consequence in our own 
eyes; we are perpetually contemplating ourselves. . . . 

Again, by aiming exclusively at working for God and 
earning our own salvation, we accustom ourselves to 
regard God in one of his attributes exclusively, — that 
of Justice. He becomes to us an inexorable Law; and 
an inexorable Law is only a little better than a merciless 
Fate. But what an immense injury is it to the human 
heart to see God habitually as a Judge and not as a 
Father! . 

For these and other reasons we see that the effort to do 
right does not necessarily lead to the happy, spontaneous, 
and loving practice of goodness. This is to be found not 
in the Law, but in the Gospel; not in the sight of Duty 
but in the sight of Love. It is affectionate, filial gratitude 
for unbought, unearned mercy. It is the great love of 
him who has been forgiven much. It is the overflow- 
ing affection of the Prodigal, whose Father has received 
him on his return, not with severity, but with rejoicing. 
It comes from the sight of the infinite beauty scattered 
through the world,—the blessed face of nature, the 
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warm and glowing heart of humanity, the infinite adap- 
tations throughout the universe for the comfort, education 
and blessing of God’s creatures. To look out of our- 
selves and away from ourselves; away from our narrow 
virtues and our small attainments; away from our dan- 
gers, our sinfulness, our folly ; to look wholly away from 
ourselves, and to gaze constantly at the fulness of beauty 
and goodness in the creation and providence of God;— 
will not this touch the cold heart, and moisten the dry eye 
with an humble and grateful tear. J. F. Clarke. 
Sree apple 

It is certain that there are organic and psychological 
preparations for prayer, which differ in every individual. 
Over these he has no power, and for the possession or 
absence of these he is not responsible. It is desirable that 
this should be understood, for many persons torment 
themselves needlessly, because they do not find in them- 
selves the same devotional tendencies which they observe 
in others. On the other hand, those in whom the devo- 
tional sentiment is in surplus by natural endowment, may 
be contented to rest therein, and so make of prayer a 
purely sentimental exercise and enjoyment. To avoid 
these errors, we must learn to distinguish between the 
glow of the organic tendency, the warmth of the senti- 
ment, on one hand, and the earnestness which is given to 
prayer by conviction, purpose, and the stress of life. The 
organic tendency is a beautiful one, and if we possess it 
largely, is one for which we ought to be profoundly grate- 
ful. It leads us to look upward toward that which is 
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above us,—leads us to reverence parents, superiors, 
heroes, saints, men of genius and greatness, men of 
virtue, — and finally to adore and worship the Most 
High, and to find happiness therein. This sentiment is 
the crown of the moral nature; it gives harmony to the 
whole character, — eliminates all that is abrupt, harsh, 
coarse, and low; by giving humility it gives dignity, for 
it is a law of nature that those who humble themselves 
are exalted. This sentiment causes one to take pleasure 
in prayer, especially in that part of prayer which consists 
of adoration. As those who have much of this exquisite 
sentiment enjoy the sight, thought, and presence of ven- 
erable men, — love to be with the old, the wise, the 
honorable, — so they love to be in the presence of God. 
A tone of fair humility, of beautiful uplooking, pervades 
their prayers. But this action of this sentiment does not 
constitute the essence of prayer, nor give its substance ; 
it only makes at most its element and sphere. It is a 
preparation for prayer, — leading us to recognize gladly 
God’s presence, and opening the soul to meet him. But 
we may be glad to be in a person’s presence, when we 
have nothing to say to him. And if we have nothing to 
say to him, we cannot have communion with him, — there 
is no real intercourse. 

It is necessary to understand this distinction between the 
prayer of natural sentiment and the prayer of conviction, in 
order that those who are deficient in this beautiful tenden- 
cy, may not be discouraged thereby, and those who possess 
it, not unduly self-satisfied. If we are thus endowed, we 
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may be thankful for the gift, and find it a preparation for 
intercourse with the Heavenly Father. But if we are 
not thus endowed, it does not follow that we cannot 
pray, nor even that we cannot pray with depth and 
power. Conviction, purpose, a right direction of heart 
and life, will make our prayers genuine and joyful ; 
though the natural sensibility we observe in others is 
wanting. J. F. Olarke. 
tala tail 

There is no Christian Virtue to be named which con- 
cerns manners, but Complexion will afford a spurious imi- 
tation of it. . . . Those cold and abject fits of the 
Melancholist make him very sensibly and willingly Rhetor- 
ical, when he speaks of disconsolation, desertion, humility, 
mortification, and the like, as if he were truly and volun- 
tarily carried through such things ; whereas only the fatal 
necessity of his Complexion has violently dragged him 
through the mere shadows and resemblances of them. 

Henry More. 
peta nina 

There are a great many things which are good and love- 
ly, which do not indicate the presence of personal holiness. 
The creative energies of God flow down and manifest 
themselves in lower forms than men, even through all 
forms of animate and inanimate nature. There in lower 
types are copied out his infinite wisdom and goodness. 

Now how do these lovely and beneficent qualities differ 
as they appear in nature, and as they appear in men. 
Just here,—that in nature they are the unconscious and 
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passive manifestations of the Divine goodness and reason, 
while man has the power to discern their quality and re- 
ceive and manifest them, not in obedience to blind in- 
stincts, but in obedience to a Divine command. Then he 
transmutes them from natural qualities into spiritual. 
They change their character when passing through the 
alchemy of a human spirit, and under the action of a 
human will. Solong as these qualities are merely nat- 
- ural, they are not his own. — They wait to be appropri- 
ated. They may be wrought by him into his character as 
its essential elements, or they may be choked among the 
thistles and thorns of hereditary evil. Edmund H. Sears. 
ator 
Taylor says “ there is no goodness in nature but virtue.” 
“Virtue is always voluntary, vice either voluntary or 
involuntary.” 
Af ee 
“ There is no temperament,” says Dr. Walker, “ which 
may not be formed to a Christian temper.” 
errno ae 
Sternness and levity were the two constitutional evils, 
which most severely exercised Mr. Cecil. But so far had 
grace triumphed over these enemies, that the very oppo- 
site features were the most prominent in his character, 
and no one could approach him without feeling himself 
with a most tender and serious mind. Cecil. 
he endpiel-tonne 
If Prudence, though practically inseparable from morali- 
ty, is not to be confounded with the moral principle ; still 
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less may Sensibility, that is, a constitutional quickness of 
sympathy with pain and pleasure, and a keen sense of the 
gratifications that accompany social intercourse, mutual 
endearments, and reciprocal preferences, be mistaken or 
deemed a substitute for either. Sensibility is not even a 
sure pledge of a good heart, though among the most com- 
mon meanings of that many-meaning and too commonly 
misapplied expression. 

Where virtue is, sensibility is the ornament, and becom- 
ing attire of virtue. — On certain occasions it may almost 
be said to become virtue. But sensibility and all the ami- 
able qualities may likewise become, and too often have be- 
come, the panders of vice, and the instruments of seduction. 

So must it needs be with all qualities that have their 
rise only in parts and fragments of our nature. . . . 
Do you in good earnest aim at dignity of character? By 
all the treasures of a peaceful mind, by all the charms of 
an open countenance, I conjure you, O youth, turn away 
from those who live in the twilight between vice and 
virtue. Are not reason, discrimination, law, and deliber- 
ate choice, the distinguishing characters of humanity ? 
Can aught then worthy of a human being proceed from a 
habit of soul which would exclude all these, and prefer 
the den of Trophonius to the temple and oracles of the 
God of light? Can any thing manly, I say, proceed from 
those, who for law and light would substitute shapeless 
feelings, sentiments, impulses, which as far as they differ 
from the vital workings in the brute animals, owe the 
difference to their former connection with the proper vir- 
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tues of humanity ; as dendrites derive the outlines, that 
constitute their value above other claystones, from the 
casual neighbourhood and pressure of the plants, the names 
of which they assume. Remember that love itself in its 
highest earthly bearing, as the ground of the marriage 
union, becomes love by an inward fiat of the will, by a 
completing and sealing act of moral election, and lays 
claim to permanence only under the form of duty. 
S. T. Coleridge. 
re ae 

A fit of unjust anger, petty malice, unreasonable vexa- 
tion, or dark passion, cannot certainly, in a mind of ordi- 
nary sensibility, hold its own in the presence of a good 
engraving from any work of Angelico, Memling, or Peru- 
gino. But I nevertheless believe that he who trusts 
much to such helps will find them fail him at his need ; 
and that the dependence, in any great degree, on the pres- 
ence or power of a picture, indicates a wonderfully feeble 
sense of the presence and power of God. —I do not think 
that any man who is thoroughly certain that Christ is in 
the room, will care what sort of pictures of Christ he has 
on its walls; and, in the plurality of cases, the delight 
taken in art of this kind is in reality nothing more than 
a form of graceful indulgence of those sensibilities which 
the habits of a disciplined life restrain in other directions. 
Such art is, in a word, the opera and drama of the monk. 

Ruskin. 
aceite 
The entire coalescence of the order of goodness and 
11 
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the order of desire, the instant and spontaneous adapta- 
tion of the Will to the Conscience through every stage of 
moral progression, distinguishes our notion of saintly ex- 
cellence, and furnishes our clearest image of a higher 
world. 

The conditions of this world, however, are of a lower 
and less glorious kind. While our moral love is ever in 
the future, our will becomes entangled in the past; de- 
tained by clinging habits, and lulled by old contentments, 
it sleeps upon its triumphs till it is surprised by sudden 
foes. Every new perception of good, every dawning upon 
us of higher obligations, finds our active forces pledged 
and preéngaged to some poorer work, from which we 
have to tear ourselves away. This it is that makes all 
human faithfulness not holy but strenuous, and constitutes 
the difference between the saint and the hero. 

Martineau. 
Sis i rt st 

Aurelius painted all the Faces of his Pictures to the 
air and resemblance of the Women whom he loved ; and 
every one painteth Devotion according to his Passion and. 
Fancy. He that is given to Fasting, thinks himself very, 
devout, if he Fast often, be his Heart never so full of 
Rancour; and though he does not dare to moisten his 
Tongue with Wine and Water, for sobriety’s sake, yet 
makes no difficulty to drink deep of the Blood of his. 
Neighbour, by Slander and Calumny. Another will ac- 
count himself full of Devotion, for huddling over a multi- 
tude of Prayers every morning, though afterwards he 
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give his Tongue a liberty to utter offensive, arrogant, and 
reproachful Speeches amongst his Neighbours and Fam- 
ily. One willingly draws an Alms out of his Purse 
to give to the Poor, but cannot draw Clemency out of his 
Heart to pardon his Enemies. Another forgiveth his 
Enemies, yet cares not to satisfy his Creditors, but by 
constraint. All these People are devout in the vote of 
the Vulgar, yet indeed they are not so at all. De Sales. 
ene 

True religion, as revealed in the Scriptures, may be 
compared to a plum on the tree, covered with its bloom. 
Men gather the plum, and handle it, and turn and twist 
it about, till it is deprived of all its native bloom, and 
beauty; the fairest hand would as much rob the plum of 
its bloom, as any other. Now all that little party-spirit - 
which leads men to say J. am of Paul and I of Apollos,— 
is but handling the plum till it loses its bloom. Ceci. 

Ek ain 

“ There is, in all minds not chastened by the spiritual 
symmetry of the Gospel, a tendency to substitute some 
favorite idea, strongly and vividly conceived, for the com- 
pleted circle of important Truth. Not in relation to other 
men’s opinions alone, but even within the sphere of our 
own, we are partisans,—singling out our favorites, casting 
into them our whole strength, determining them to be the 
sole essentials, making them captains over the life and the 
mind. Such minds do not belong to the highest class, 
either of moral or intellectual natures ; but they are often 
vivid, impulsive, and graphic; and they exert great influ- 
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ence on the less strongly marked of their fellow-men. 
This partial and graphic form of mind, though an unsafe 
guide for others, is, in itself considered, a higher instru- 
ment of God than that sluggish intellectuality, which, be- 
cause it sees the defects and incompleteness of every view, 
has earnest sympathy with none, loves nothing with a 
cordial heart, does nothing with the invincible might of a 
surrendered and unhesitating spirit,—is so doubtful, and 
so unsatisfied with every thing, that the hour of action, of 
free, unconstrained service, in entire trust of heart, to God 
and man, never comes to it ;—and instead of passing from 
Saul the Jewish Zealot, to Paul the Christian Apostle, it 
remains forever the undevout Gallio “ who cares for none 
of these things.” J. H. Thom. 
jee 

Plato is profoundly spiritual and capacious in all his 
views. He seems to me especially remarkable for the sense 
of the great Christian virtue of Holiness, or sanctification ; 
and for the sense of the presence of the Deity in all things, 
great or small, which always runs in a solemn under-current 
beneath his exquisite playfulness and irony; while all 
the merely moral virtues may be found in his writings 
defined in the most noble manner, as a great painter de- 
fines his figures, without outlines. Ruskin. 

sie lel 

Though in our contentious pursuits after science, we 
cast Wisdom, Power and the like into several formalities ; 
yet in our naked intuitions and visions of them, we clear- 
ly discern their Goodness and Wisdom lodge together, Jus- 
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tice and Mercy kiss each other; and all these and what- 
soever pieces else the crack’t glasses of our Reasons may 
sometime link Divine and Intelligible Being into, are fast 
knit up together in the invincible bonds of Eternity. 
Dr. John Smith. 
ne aes ees 

You speak with disgust of many vices with reference 
to their consequences, and ask my opinion thereupon. I 
acknowledge that I neither like nor approve those views 
which place all morality in particular virtues, which are 
set in opposition to certain vices. I cannot say which I 
most abhor among those which may be ranked under the 
class of pride, avarice, waste, or licentiousness ; that de- 
pends on circumstances, for each may be worst according 
to the way in which it shows itself. I do not form 
my judgment of men, therefore, upon their overt acts, 
but upon the disposition which is the foundation of all 
thoughts, designs and actions, and upon the entire frame 
of the mind and temper. Whether these are tuned in 
accordance with or in opposition to duty, is the only thing 
that I think about. If two or three men have, in an equal 
degree, a mean selfish character, it matters not to me in 
what vice these ill qualities show themselves. One or 
another may be more hurtful or inconvenient, but all are 
equally bad and despicable. And thus it is with virtues. 
We may find a person who does not fall into any open 
immoralities, and practises much that is good; and an- 
other who, through a high spirit or a hot temper, may fall 
into some faults ; yet if this last—which is very possible, 
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should have a nobler and loftier character, I should prefer 
him. But this character depends on two things ; first, on 
the ideal principles upon and through which a man be- 
comes good; and secondly, upon the strength of will by 
which he will make these ideas available against the 
license and passions of nature. William Von Humboldt. 
anita tte 

Let us not value ourselves upon being on this or that 
side of the severing line, especially in externals or small 
matters. Though I cannot sincerely be of this or that 
way, but I must think myself in the right and others in 
the wrong that differ from me, yet I ought to consider this 
is but a small minute thing, a point compared with the 
vast orb of knowables, and of things needful and that 
ought to be known. Nor let us wonder that we differ, or 
feel that a wrong is done us if our judgment be not made 
the standard and measure to another man’s. How secret 
and latent are the little springs that move our own mind 
this way or that; and what bars (which perhaps he dis- 
cerns not himself) may obstruct and shut up towards us 
another man’s. How difficult it is to speak even to an- 
other man’s understanding. Speech is too penurious, not 
expressive enough. Nature and our present state have 
in some respects left us open to God only, and made us 
inaccessible to one another. Why then should it be 
strange to me, that I cannot convey my thought into 
another’s mind. 

Moreover there is, besides understanding and judgment, 
and diverse from that heavenly gift which in the Scrip- 
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tures is called grace, such a thing as gust and relish be- 
longing to the mind of man, and this is as unaccountable 
and as various as the relishes and disgusts of sense. 

It can neither be universally said it is a better judg- 
ment or more grace that determines men the one way or 
the other; but somewhat in the temper of their minds dis- 
tinct from both, a mental taste, the acts whereof are re- 
lishing or disrelishing, liking or disliking; and this hath 
no more of mystery in it, than that there is such a thing 
in our natures, as complacency or displacency as to the 
objects of the mind. 

And it is in vain to say, who shall be judge? for every 
man will at length judge of his own notions for himself, 
and cannot help it: for no man’s judgment (or relish of 
things which influences his judgment though he know it 
not) is at the command of his will; and much less of an- 
other man’s. John Howe. 

aeveerer woven 

Every one must think in his own way to arrive at 
truth. But he ought to keep himself in hand ; we are 
too good for pure instinct. Goethe. 

sansa metas 

That part of every impression which arises in us, but 
not necessarily in others on the same occasion, is purely 
subjective and personal. This pre-established harmony 
and correspondence between different persons and differ- 
ent traits of character gives a glow to life, and secures to 
those who need them a warmer sympathy and compassion 
and aid than they are always, strictly judging, entitled to. 


, 
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It binds different characters together by the most unex- 
pected ties. Indeed it is the polar force to which society 
owes its form and strength. 

We have a right to regard this mental taste—we try in 
yain to divide our time equally according to the merit we 
judge to be in our companions. This mental taste and 
the love which springs from it will have its way—we are 
untrue to love if we disregard it. 

Our remedy lies not in forcibly diverting the love we 
now have, but in doubling our store by considering the 
character and needs of those to whom we are indifferent. 
We are drawn to those who seem to us lovely and noble, 
and sometimes held to others less attractive by infinite 
kindnesses. But these kindnesses have an excellent and 
lovely root which we need only to recognize to love. 

The danger is that sentiment will chill homely affection, 
that the gratification of the taste will crowd out the exer- 
cise of the feelings, that the time and then the heart will 
be given to what pleases and never annoys. 

Let him then who is happily endowed with lively tastes 
remember that the peculiar zest they give belongs to this _ 
world alone, and is nothing compared with the great per- 
manent distinctions which will remain to us throughout 
eternity. 


——__—_. 
“ There is,” says a proverb, “no disputing tastes.” It 


is far otherwise with Zaste, another word for sound and 
cultivated sense, judgment, and perception of fitness. This 
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is a most legitimate, instructive, and fertile subject for use- 
ful discussion and conclusive argumentation. ZH. L. Garbett. 
ates 

While I am ready to adopt any well-grounded opinion, 
my inmost soul revolts against receiving the judgment of 
others. respecting persons ; and whenever I have done so I 
have bitterly repented of it. Mebuhr. 

See ati 

No doubt we should regard others objectively as they 
absolutely are; but a subjective suitability adds variety 
and zest. The finer we are, the more true and well based 
is the perception, and the more exquisite and less danger- 
ous is the subjective feeling. There is a limit to the pro- 
portion of these two elements which a sound mind cannot 
pass. The closer the tie, the greater the claim of the 
subjective to be regarded—as in friendship and love. 
Sometimes we feel as if we could make life tenfold richer 
by increasing our subjectivity. What worlds of enjoy- 
ment may hang on the prisoner’s flower or Esmeralda’s 
shoe. But the common sense of others revolts, if we 
pass the limit of emotion which each thing has a right to 
excite in us; and they by a natural reaction lose their 
rightful enjoyment of what over-delights us. 

In manners the subjective and objective should be pre- 
cisely balanced. Ifa man abandons himself to the object, 
he will want dignity—If he feels himself too much, he 
will want modesty, pliancy, grace, and a nice adaptation. 

eS as 


To live in separate parts of the nature by turns, proves 
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a low spiritual state—Some men and some races, the 
French, for instance, seem to lead thus several distinct 
lives.—Other races, and particularly men of deep senti- 
ment, carry the whole self into every hour and every 
pursuit. 
aged nia 
Virtue sooner or later finds its level throughout the 
character. When one set of virtues remains long more 
vigorous than others in a character, we may be sure it is 
not from any deliberate conscious preference of them. 
Nothing but effort for virtues which are not, can keep alive 
virtues which are. This is particularly true of what may 
be called native virtues. They wither away at the root 
and perish, if the soil is not turned up for other fruits. 
But though one virtue cannot atone for the absence of 
another, one exercise of a virtue may take the place of an- 
other exercise of the same virtue, as to direct influence 
on the character. The outward consequences vary as 
the objects are different in the two cases. Thus love 
keeps the heart warm, whether heaped on one helpless 
sufferer, or divided among a crowd. But the results as 
to happiness and minor points of character differ. 
wens Se 
Virtue which swells and fills every inlet along the shore 
is far better than that which rises in spouting-horns. 
Great virtues do not always imply great virtue. 
——+>_. ; 
Mr. Peabody says the division of labor is fatal in 
morals though serviceable in affairs. 
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This is the law of moral and of mental gain. The sim- 
ple rise as by specific levity, not into a particular virtue, 
but into the region of all the virtues. They are in the 
spirit which contains them all. Hmerson. 

pene aa 

Vices are seldom single ; but virtues go ever in troops: 
they go so thick, that sometimes some are hid in the 
crowd ; which yet are, but appear not. Bishop Hall. 

dite ape —u 

I understand two things by the word ‘tone’ ;—first, 
the exact relief and relation of objects against and to each 
other, in substance and darkness, as they are nearer or 
more distant, and the perfect relation of the shades of all 
of them to the chief light of the picture, whether that be 
sky, water or any thing else. Secondly, the exact rela- 
tion of the colors of the shadows to the colors of the lights, 
so that they may be at once felt to be merely different 
degrees of the same light; and the accurate relation 
among the illuminated parts themselves, with respect 
to the degree in which they are influenced by the color of 
the light itself, whether warm or cold ; so that the whole 
of the picture may be felt to be in one climate, under one 
kind of light, and in one kind of atmosphere. The want 
of tone in pictures is caused by objects looking bright in 
their own positive hue, and not by illumination, and by 
the consequent want of sensation of the raising of their 
hues by light. 

The first of these meanings of the word ‘tone’ is liable 
to be confounded with what is called ‘ aerial perspective.’ 
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But aerial perspective is the expression of space by any 
means whatsoever, sharpness of edge, vividness of color, 
&c., assisted by greater pitch of shadow, and requires only 
that objects should be detached from each other, by de- 
grees of intensity in proportion to their distance, without 
requiring that the difference between the farthest and 
nearest should be in positive quantity the same that na- 
ture has put. But what I have called ‘tone’ requires 
that there should be the same sum of difference, as well 
as the same division of differences. Auskin. 
Pee en ee ae 

Perspective is not enough in our lives ; we must have 
tone also. Some people have only one, others the other ; 
but both are needed. We must not only have the 
things which pertain to earth rightly graduated, but these 
must bear an infinitely small proportion to eternal things. 

Se 

One of the most important means of obtaining unity 
between things which otherwise must have remained dis- 
tinct in similarity is apparent proportion, which takes 
place between quantities for the sake of connection only, 
without any ultimate object or causal necessity. And as 
this may consist with every other kind of unity, and per- 
sist when every other means of it fails, it may be con- 
sidered as lying at the root of most of our impressions 
of the beautiful. There is no sense of rightness or wrong- 
ness connected with it, no sense of utility, propriety, or 
expediency. These ideas enter only where the proportion 
of quantities has reference to some function to be perform- 
ed by them. 
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In all perfectly beautiful objects, there is found the 
opposition of one part to another and a reciprocal balance 
obtained. In things in which perfect symmetry is from 
their nature impossible or improper, a balance must be at 
least in some measure expressed before they can be held 
with pleasure. The only error against which it is neces- 
sary to guard the reader with respect to symmetry, is the 
confounding it with proportion. Symmetry is the opposi- 
tion of equal quantities to each other. — Proportion the 
connection of unequal quantities with each other. The 
property of a tree in sending out equal boughs on opposite 
sides is symmetrical ; its sending out shorter and smaller 
ones towards the top, proportional. In the human face 
its balance of opposite sides is symmetry ; its division up- 
wards, proportion. John Ruskin. 


Thus the thought and feeling, should not be disportion- 
ed to each other —and each should have a certain sym- 
metry in its manifestation. 

| enn Anes 

Might but the sense of moral evil be as strong in me 

as is my delight in external beauty! Dr. Arnold. 
a ees 

The sense of proportion, if I may so express it, seems 
more than any other faculty of the soul to depend upon 
discipline. The development of this sense in life and 
action is consistency; but, where it is wanting, a whole 
mass of contradictions appears to be the necessary result. 

The Story of a Family. 
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The circumstances in which certain substances are 
brought together, decide whether they shall become otto 
of rose or street gas; so the influences to which a man 
is born may make in the traits of his character, a differ- 
ence of degree which will almost amount to a difference 
of kind for the whole character. 

Gases combine only in their nascent state, and per- 
haps on the right treatment of a feeling when first shown, 
the harmony and close union of the different elements of 
character depend. 

Again, the presence of small quantities of certain sub- 
stances in the blood and in the sea, makes the blood and 
the sea what they are. Thus the presence of one atom of 
Faith or Love controls the combinations of all faculties 
present. 

— gee 

In the early ages of Christianity, there was little care 
taken to analyze character. One momentous question 
was heard over the whole world, Dost thou believe in 
the Lord with all thine heart? There was but one divi- 
sion among men, — the great unatoneable division between 
the disciple and the adversary. The love of Christ was 
all and in all; and in proportion to the nearness of their 
memory of His person and teaching, men understood the 
infinity of the requirements of the moral law, and the 
manner in which alone it could be fulfilled. In their © 
pure, early, and practical piety, the early Christians saw 

. that there was no need for codes of morality or systems 
of metaphysics. Their virtue comprehended every thing, 
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entered into every thing; it was too vast.and too spiritual 
to be defined; but there was no need of its definition. 
And, therefore, when any of the apostles have occasion to 
describe or enumerate any forms of vice or virtue by 
name, there is no attempt at system in their words. So, 
also, speaking of virtue, St. Paul gives up all attempt at 
definition ; he leaves the definition to every man’s heart, 
though he writes so as to mark the overflowing fulness of 

his own vision of virtue. Ruskin. 

headend 
It is the doctrine of Augustine, as also of Thomas 
Aquinas after him, that the principle of holy love exist- 
ing in the heart, necessarily includes in itself, or implies 
the existence of all other Christian virtues. And conse- 
quently it will assume the form of distinct virtues, on 
the appropriate occasions of such virtues. He who 
loves God with .all his heart, will not violate the laws 
of purity, because it would be a disregard of the will 
of God, which he loves above all things. His love, 
under such circumstances, becomes the virtue of chastity. 
He who loves God with all his heart, has too much love 
and reverence for the will of God, to murmur or repine 
under the dispensations of his providence. His love, 
under such circumstances, becomes the virtue of patience. 

Fenelon, translated by Upham. 

ata phic 
The King of the Bees never goeth into the Fields, but 
environed with all his little People; and Charity never 
entereth into the Heart, but she lodgeth with her all the 
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whole train of other virtues, exercising and setting them 
a work, as a Captain does his Soldiers. But she employ- 
eth them not ali at once, nor all alike, nor in all Seasons, 
nor in every place. 

Among the exercises of virtues, we ought to prefer 
that which is most conformable to our calling, not that 
which is most agreeable to our fancy. Every vocation 
hath need to practise some special Virtue. And although 
all ought to be indued with all virtues, yet all are not 
bound to practise them alike, but each one to give him- 
self in more particular manner to those Virtues which 
are requisite to that kind of life whereto he is called. 

De Sales. 
ppl mpcise 

“ Charity ” is a sentiment, or pervading tendency of-the 
character, rather than a particular affection. It is the 
constant temper of the heart, — not the warmth of individ- 
ual attachments. It acts universally, and before personal 
affections have time or opportunity to be formed. It does 
not depend on association, or local connections, or the 
relations of mutual interest, which create so many of the 
strongest and most faithful’ bonds of earthly fellowship. 
It exists independently within the heart, and is not 
excited into life, as the passions are, by the attractions 
and solicitations of its objects. It acts at all times, and 
amid the most novel or the most revolting circumstances, — 
as truly as amid scenes most familiar, and with beings 
most endeared. It is the sympathy of the spirit with 
God, with Humanity, and with Nature. It is the quick 
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and living sentiment to which the Divine in Life is 
never long obscured. It is a spirit which, when not a 
natural gift from God, it is the last and most perfect 
result of the discipline of life, and of the religious care 
of the character, to frame within the heart. 
J. H. Thom. 
RL 

he beloved of the Almighty are the rich who have 
the humility of the poor, and the poor who have the mag- 
nanimity of the rich. Sadi. 

a= Loe ee 

St. Paul urges no extravagance of Charity. He states 
that there is no obligation on any one to reduce himself to 
destitution that others may live at ease ;— but that still 
it is the mission of Christian Principle and Love to tend 
to that Equality, which the physical Laws of the Universe 
do not produce. We are often tempted to say, when we 
look upon the inequality of human condition, Is God 
impartial? Is He an equal Father?’ Is the Gospel Doc- 
trine true? But we should rather ask, Have we acted as 
the children of that equal Father? Are the marks 
of His Spirit upon us? Have we recognized one Broth- 
erhood? God’s object in this life is not, by material 
distributions and measurements, to exhibit His own Pa- 
ternal Character in unclouded Light, but to educate our 
Spiritual Nature, and to train to perfect action our filial 
and fraternal Love. Christian men ought to adjust what 
for this very purpose God has left unequal. 

J. H. Thom. 
12 
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It is not by material impartialities and uniformities that 
God shows Himself in intimate paternal connections with 
Man ;— it is by giving us of His own spirit that this is 
most fully manifested, by imparting the ruling principles 
of His own Nature;—and the obscure and destitute in 
whom the Heart of Love is warm, is more God’s*child, is 
more favored, and partially treated by God, than the 
prosperous, or the great, who are not united to Him by 
this kindred bond, by this true affinity of Nature and 
Beatitude. J. H. Thom. 


VII. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MORAL SENSE. 


MORAL CULTURE OF LIFE THE SAME FOR ALL, 


We are prone to imagine that our Temptations are 
peculiar ;— that other hearts are free from secret bur- 
dens that oppress our energies, and cast a cloud upon our 
joy; that Life has for others a freer movement, and a less 
embarrassed way. But in no one has God made the 
human heart to carol its thoughtless song of joy ; and the 
shadow of our moral being rests darkly on us all. We 
cannot take the world as it comes, enjoying what it offers, 
and passing by its sufferings and its burdens with our 
lightest touch;—- we get involved in the deep questions 
of Conscience and Duty, and the sense of Responsibility 
stills the carol of the spirit, and suffers no man to repose 
without a trouble on the bosom of life. 

Infinite are the ways in which the devices and aims of 
the Moral Nature break the instinctive happiness that 
lives for the day, and forgets the morrow; but effectually 
this awakening of deeper and sadder life takes place in 
all; and struggle, fear, disappointment, the partial feel- 
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ing of an unfilled Destiny, the restless wavings of uncer- 
tain Hopes, are in the heart of every man who has risen 
but a step above the animal life. The more we know 
of what passes in the minds of others, the more our friends 
disclose to us their secret consciousness, the more do we 
learn that no man is peculiar in his moral experience, — 
that beneath the smoothest surface of outward life lie deep 
cares of the heart, — and that, if we fall under our bur- 
dens, we fall beneath the temptations that are common to 
man, the existence of which others as little suspect in us 
as we do in them. We have but the trials that are inci- 
dent to humanity ;— there is nothing peculiar in our 
case, — and we must take up our burdens in faith of heart 
that, if we are earnest, and trifle not with temptation, God 
will support us, as, in the past fidelity of his Providence, 
he has supported others as heavily laden as ourselves. 
J. H. Thom. 
Ns 

Our whole life is startlingly Moral. There is never an 
instant’s truce between virtue and vice. Goodness is the 
only investment that never fails. In the music of the 
harp which trembles round the world, it is the insisting 
on this which thrills us. 

Though the youth at last grow indifferent, the laws of 
the universe are not indifferent, but are forever on the 
side of the most sensitive. Listen to every zephyr for 
some reproof, for it is surely there, and he is unfortunate 
who does not hear it. We cannot touch a string or move 
a stop, but the charming moral transfixes us. Many an 
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irksome noise, go a long way off, is heard as music, a 
proud, sweet satire on the meanness of our lives. 
Thoreau. 
ees 

The postulates of geometry no man can deny, those of 
moral science are such as no good man will deny. For it 
is not in our power to disclaim our nature as sentient 
beings ; but it is in our power to disclaim our nature as 
moral beings. Were it otherwise, the Creed would stand 
in the same relation to morality as the multiplication 
table. 

This, then, is the distinction of moral philosophy, that I 
assume a something, the proof of which no man can give 
to another, yet every man may find for himself. 

Coleridge. 
aS a 

Nothing seems important to me but so far as it is con- 
nected with morals. If the mind cannot feel and treat 
mathematics, and music, and every thing else as a trifle, 
it has been seduced and enslaved. Cecil. 

Ieee 2. 

There is only one real, permanent distinction, that is, 
between good and evil; within this there are a million of 
others, some absolutely wrong, some venial, some even 
desirable as expedients, but all defective, all temporary ; 
we should be ever trying to get rid of them all one by 
one. Oakfield. 


a 


Many other distinctions, such as of the high and the 
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low minded, the generous and the mean, may be resolved 
into this great one. 

Thus, to let the expression take the place of the deed, 
to use gifts or graces as commodities and means of popu- 
larity, to court those who are indifferent to us, and neglect 
those of whom we are sure, may be called mean and 
worldly, or in one word wrong. 

aes woe 2 

Every man’s style, or rate of morality, at any given 
period of his life, is the slowly ripened product of his 
entire course up to that moment, influenced as it has 
been, by secular engagements, by social alliances, and 
especially by the salubrity or the infected condition of 
the moral atmosphere he has breathed. Jsaae Taylor. 

ener 

The struggle of his heart was not to embrace heaven ~ 
and earth by turns, and thus turn both to the ashes of 
despair. Sylvester Judd. 

a 

Some writers would persuade us, that the moral 
Faculty is all very well as one of the elements of human 
nature, is highly respectable in its proper place among 
the rest, and could not be absent without leaving a grie- 
yous gap, interruptive of the symmetry of the man; but 
that it must aspire to no more than this modest participa- 
tion with its companions in the perfection of our being ; 
that it must not presume to meddle with what does not 
belong to it, or refuse to make liberal concessions to the 
demands of beauty, expediency, and self-love ; and that it 
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would be very narrow-minded, or, in fashionable phrase, 
very one-sided, to try every thing before the tribunal of 
this solitary power. Here also is a complete denial of 
responsibility. Something, it is true, appears to be allow- 
ed to conscience ; a part is given it to play ; and the point 
professedly disputed is not its existence with an appropri- 
ate function, but its exclusive pretensions and absolute 
authority. Unhappily, however, when this much is dis- 
carded, it is only in semblance that any thing remains. 
A moral faculty with a merely concurrent jurisdiction, or 
from whose decisions there is some appeal, is a palpable 
self-contradiction. Martineau. 
— ; 

Do we want to know whether the distinctions of right 
and wrong, as they appear to our puny intellects, are 
identical with the distinctions perceived by His omnisci- 
ence. The answer is clear, That knowledge which we 
possess He gave. Our intuition is His tuition. The fun- 
damental axioms of the reason were given by Him to 
afford us a basis of thought. Even the inductions of the 
understanding are all drawn by the mental machinery 
with which He has provided us, from the visible universe 
His hands have made. 

The only difference which can exist between divine 
and human knowledge of moral distinctions is, that God 
knows all the goodness of good — all the evil of evil, and 
we know but a part of either. 

An Essay on Intuitive Morals. 
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The law of the Will must be found in the Reason, that 
is, in our power of immediate intuition as to the ends of 
our being and foundations of our constitution. But, if so, 
there is no answer to the inquiry why we regard guilt in 
ourselves with a different feeling from that with which we 
behold all other confusion and ruin ; with a feeling which 
does not decide what is right and wrong, but one which, 
the fact of the right and wrong being given, attaches to 
these a sense or emotion of approval and blame. I speak 
not of the moral law, but of the moral Sanction. 

Sterling. 
pat. aes 

Science is nature seen by the reason, and not merely 
by the senses. Science exists in the mind, and in the 
mind alone. No science ever defines its object-noun. 
For instance unity, quantity, space, force, matter, value, 
are all incapable of definition ; but forms of unity, forms 
of quantity, forms of space, &ec., are capable of definition. 
If the reader supposes that a science ought to define its 
object-noun, he has only to refer to the mathematical 
sciences, not one of which ever attempts to offer a defini- 
tion of its noun substantive major. Were a geometrician 
to offer the smallest speculation as to what space 7s, he 
would have departed altogether from the province of 
geometric scvence. Theory of Human Progression. 

This is equally true in moral science. 

— 

Before we can define Ethics, we must find the special 

quality in human nature on which moral phenomena de- 
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pend. There would seem to be some extraordinary diffi- 
culty in naming the common characteristic of all moral 
phenomena, and separating the property or endowment of 
man to which they belong. It is represented by all the 
writers who acknowledge its reality, as a separate faculty, 
performing its function like our other faculties ; some, 
after Butler, classing it with the active principles, making 
it monarch of the instincts ; others, with Shaftesbury, 
giving it a perceptive character, treating it as a supreme 
taste ; and not a few, like Price, comparing it with ¢ntel- 
lectual intuition, by which we have cognizance of good 
and evil, no less than of number or possibility. 

A body of Morality must be the result of a Theory of 
Morality. One is a system of instructions for the guid- 
ance of the Will, the other a series of beliefs recommended 
to the understanding. Of the former you cannot affirm, 
as of the latter, that they are true or false ; but only that 
they are fit or unfit for certain ends. The order of the things 
to be done for any end must be widely different from the 
order of the reasons for doing them. The classification of 
precepts in a code will follow the order of our external 
business and relations ; a classification of the reasons for 
those precepts will follow the order of our internal moral 
constitution. The one will regulate its divisions by the 
occasions of action, the other by the principles of action. 

Precept is not deducible from precept as truth is from 
truth.—I can no more infer one commandment from 
another, than, from the rules of perspective, I can learn 
how to mix colors. 
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When once we have secured a complete and inflexible 
set of precepts, the Moralist has simply to determine 
whether this or that case does or does not come within 
the scope of a certain definition. If that definition was 
framed by some omniscient mind, whose intent must be an 
unerring guide, and whose formulas can be neither too 
large nor too narrow for the cases they are designed to 
embrace, then will this process of legal construction yield 
us verdicts of absolute right and wrong. But the value 
of the subordinate decisions is entirely measured by that 
of the general rule; and if, instead of being the true ex- 
pression of a natural law it is only a rough generalization 
of our own, picked up from common life, hitting off the 
majority of instances, but having no pretension to unim- 
peachable precision, what do we gain by finding that here 
it fits and there it fails? The great office of the Moralist 
is antecedent to this, and bears analogy to the task not of 
the Magistrate but the Legislator. He has far other 
work than to weigh expressions and to analyze defini- 
tions 5 viz. to shape into language a code yet unformed, 
faithfully representing the moral sentiments that character- 
ize and consecrate human nature, and embracing the 
problems of external action that can be foreseen in human 
life. We must get our Rules before we can interpret them. 

Moral axioms are statements of Psychological facts, 
belonging to the province of Knowledge; they are a 
chapter from the science of human nature and society. 

Shortened from the Prospective Review. 
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The Moral Law requires us to feel the Sentiments 
which are right, no less than to do the Actions of a corre- 
sponding character. 

The -philosophic ground of the objection to all attempts 
to assimilate morals to geometry is this: That it is im- 
possible ever to give to morals a terminology to be com- 
pared for accuracy to that of mathematics. Sentiments 
cannot be defined by any accurate terms, for they “ vary 
with every fresh condition of humanity.” In each per- 
son’s mind each sentiment acquires a peculiar character, 
corresponding to that of the mind in which it dwells, and 
this character changes visibly every year, actually every 
hour of life. We should require a language for every 
individual, and for every hour of his life, were we to de- 
fine love and hatred, gratitude and resentment, as they 
exist in the souls of the virtuous or vicious, magnanimous 
or base, sanguine or phlegmatic, happy or miserable ; and 
even then the word which would express his own senti- 
ment to a man’s own apprehension would fail to convey 
a just apprehension of it to another whose mental experi- 
ence was different. And were we to exclude the con- 
sideration of Sentiments, and limit our study of morals to 
moral Actions, we should still find that the circumstances 
under which they take place, modify them so entirely, that, 
short of a description of the circumstances, no term can be 
invented to define any one action. 

The Emotions, and the no less spontaneous Thoughts, 
called forth without any act of choice on our parts, cannot 
have a Moral character, for with regard to them we are 
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not free agents. But beside these involuntary, spontane- 
ous thoughts and emotions, there are also an immense 
number of thoughts and emotions quite voluntary. When 
the outer world offers no interruption, we may force our- 
selves to Think at will on one matter or another ; when 
the first sudden Emotion has passed, we may compel our- 
selves to Feel to some extent (and that is the extent of 
the Moral character of the feeling) as our Will ordains. 
Now, these voluntary Thoughts and prolonged Emotions 
which may be called “ Sentiments,” have a Moral charac- 
ter of Right and Wrong no less real than that of Action. 
As an Act is eternally distinguished as Right or Wrong 
for a rational free agent to do, so a Sentiment is eternally 
distinguished as Right or Wrong for him to feel. 

The Sentiments are, in fact, collaterally with the true 
holy Will, the springs of our outward actions. Taking 
their rise among the desires of our intellectual, affectional, 
and sensual natures ; passing through the stage of spon- 
taneous and involuntary Thoughts and Emotions, they 
reach their full growth, and become the Sentiments of 
love, gratitude, veneration, and the like, or of hatred, 
malice, and contempt. In the cold temperament, and 
under ordinary conditions, they continue as these Senti- 
ments; in warmer natures, or under special excitement, 
they become Passions. Now the primary constitutional _ 
desires of our nature, and the spontaneous Thoughts and 
Emotions called forth in us by the objects presented to 
us by the external world, have no control over our actions, 
(or, at least when they do spasmodically affect the muscles 
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of our limbs, we do not consider such motions as real 
actions ;) but just at the point in which they enter under 
the dominion of the Will, they simultaneously become 
practical. The sentiment, and, @ forttori, the senti- 
ment risen to a passion, is a direct spring of action. It 
stands for the time being as the representative of the 
whole lower nature. If the true Will do not exert its 
supremacy, the Sentiment inevitably works its way. If 
the true Will exert itself, it may enforce the outward 
Action without subduing the Sentiment, or it may both 
enforce the Action and subdue the Sentiment into har- 
mony with the Law. It is to be remarked, however, that 
the point in which the Sentiment passes from a blind, 
irresistible impulse into the dominion of the Will, is one of 
difficult appreciation. We are of course bound to endeavor 
to co-act our thoughts and emotions from the first; but 
there is many a case in which we are called upon to per- 
form the right Action before it is within our power to feel 
the right Sentiment. In this, as in all other cases, the 
bounds of our Freedom are those of our responsibility ; 
and if we cannot do more than we actually accomplish, 
that which we perform constitutes Virtue. 
An Essay on Intuitive Morals. 
cots tig besa 

Our nature is a complex of two powers, or a double 
operation of one; and these poles of humanity are Feel- 
ing and Knowledge. To develop each of these to its 
utmost limits, till at last it shall fill the whole sphere of 
existence, and to keep the equipoise of the two, seems to 
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me to be the proper function of the Will; and that it may 
be proved that our instincts, affections, and circumstances 
work toward this purpose, till they issue in a self-con- 
sciousness which is its own evidence of the truth. The 
object of feeling and of intelligence is simply existence ; 
but observe, that existence is interesting to us in propor- 
tion as it rises from nothingness to the full capacity of 
feeling and of intelligence, with the Will as their arbiter. 
Hence man is more important to us than an animal, an 
animal than a stone, and God than all. This is my 
hierarchy of being, according to the scale of which, Con- 
science decides that our affections and understanding 
must act. Sterling. 
seen 
“A charitable untruth, and an uncharitable truth, an 
unwise managing of truth or love, are all to be carefully 
avoided of him that would go with a right foot in the 
narrow way. Bishop Hall. 
ce nit aa 
Truth and Love are two — the most powerful things in 
the world; and when they both go together, they cannot 
easily be withstood. The golden beams of truth and the 
silken cords of love, twisted together, will draw men on 
with a sweet violence whether they will or no. Oudworth. 
tice 
“ Truth and Love are the poles of humanity. ”. 
Aeccepectfpeti 
Ihave no manner of doubt that half the poor and un- 
taught Christians who are this day lying prostrate before 
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Crucifixes, Bambinos, and Volto Santos, are finding more 
acceptance with God, than many Protestants who idolize 
nothing but their own opinions or their own interests. I 
believe that those who have worshipped the thorns of 
Christ’s crown will be found at last to have been holier 
and wiser than those who worship the thorns of the 
world’s service, and that to adore the nails of the cross is 
a less sin than to adore the hammer of the workman. 
Ruskin. 
Pane 

Every meritorious act must overlap the limits of mere 
justice, and go beyond the strict rights of the being to 
whom it is directed ; and it must be all our own. 

Now it is the characteristic of all moral systems, as 
such, that they allow the reality of human merit; of all 
Religious systems as such, and of the simply religious 
heart, that has no system at all, that they disown it. . .. 

Christianity annihilates merit, not by reducing obliga- 
tion to nothing, but by raising it to infinitude. Leaving 
us the originating causes of our own acts, as we had 
always supposed ourselves to be, — confirming us fully 
in the partnership we thus enjoy with the creative energy 
of God, it resists all encroachment on our responsibility. 
But then it takes away from us the other element of merit. 
It renders it impossible for our performance to overlap and 
exceed the claims upon our will. For, it changes the 
relations in which, with a conscience simply looking round 
over the level of our equals, we had felt ourselves to stand. 
Putting us wnder Heaven as well as wpon the earth, with- 
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in the presence and sanctuary of God, while we are at 
the hearths of our friends, and in the streets with our 
fellows, it swallows up our duties to them in one im- 
mense sphere of duty to him. Into all our transactions 
with them, it introduces a new and awful partner, to 
whom we cannot say, “Thou hast no business between 
them and us ; if we satisfy each other, stand thou aloof!” 
As the holy prompter of owr conscience, and guardian of 
their claims, he must be omnipresent with his interposi- 
tions. To him, therefore, our religion makes over all 
their rights ; and thereby not only consecrates and pre- 
serves them, but gives them boundless extension. In- 
stantly, we discern as a true demand upon us a thousand 
things which before we had fancied to be at our discretion, 
and to redound to our praise, if we conceded them. 
Charity merges into justice; love and pity are offerings 
that may not be withheld ; and every former gift becomes 
a debt. A solemn transfer of responsibilities has taken 
place, and all our doings are with the Highest now; and, 
beyond his acknowledged rights we can never go, so as 
to deserve any thing of him. Towards him obligation is 
strictly infinite ; it covers all our possibilities of achieve- 
ment ; for, the very circumstance of any good and noble 
thing being possible, and revealed to our hearts as such, 
constitutes and creates it a duty. Martineau. 
sage tel 

The early life of Saul the Persecutor, the enemy of 
Christ, left one indelible impression on the heart of the 
Apostle, —not in bitterness or remorse, but in the inex- 
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tinguishable desire to do free service for the Gospel, — to 
atone for the Past by spending and being spent in its 
cause, without being placed in any connection with it to 
which the thought of a recompense could attach. How 
noble is this desire to do something voluntarily, over and 
above what he was bound to do, on the part of one who, 
though no victim of morbid memories, could not altogether 
efface from his heart its past history. J. H. Thom. 
ae rae nese 

The problem of philosophy is to grasp the truth which 
is embodied in the intuitions of the age, and bring it out 
logically in the shape of pure idea. 

What, then, is moral philosophy? Is it a mere code of 
rules for outward conduct? Is it a continued dispute 
whether morality originates in the understanding or the 
feelings. No! these, if you will, may be collateral ques- 
tions, which come into the discussion of the whole subject ; 
but, moral philosophy, rightly viewed, is an attempt to 
render a clear and intelligible account of the moral fact or 
phenomena of the world ; it is to bring all the phases of 
human action, individual, social, national, into the region 
of idea, and show upon what great intuitions they are all 
based. Like all other primordial sciences, it is built upon 
a direct revelation coming from God himself to the 
interior consciousness of man. — Your business as moral- 
ists is to look that heavenly light clearly and honestly in 
the face ; to take it as primary, intuitional truth; to see 
how it develops itself in human life ; and then to give it, 
if possible, a full statement in reflective and scientific 

13 
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form. Accordingly, we may say that the primary mate- 
rial of moral philosophy consists in those direct and 
spontaneous intuitions from which all moral action springs ; 
that the sphere of moral philosophy embraces all the 
activity of mankind, in whatever capacity ; and finally, 
that the problem of it is to reduce these intuitions of the 
moral consciousness, in their whole development, into the 
form of scientific truth. 

Philosophy is the last and clearest utterance of every 
age ; it strips off the symbols in which truth is embodied 
and too often concealed; it clears away the errors and 
prejudices which encompass the mere spontaneous efforts 
of the human mind; it brings the real and universal in- 
tuitions of every age into the region of pure thinking; it 
gives a logical order and reflective validity to our knowl- 
edge ; and thus, having received its primary material 
from the common reason of mankind, in its turn reacts 
upon it, and prepares it for a still higher and fuller 
development hereafter. It is by action and reaction that 
our intuitions and our logical understanding become 
mutually more and more perfect ; and the history of this 
whole progress towards perfection is that which we term 
philosophy. Morell. 

—— oe 

While we are looking on the one side of human nature, 
we are too often impelled to believe that the principle 
of conscience is, of all the powers that have any influence 
over the conduct of men, the most lax, nugatory, and in- 
efficacious ; but then if we turn to another side, it as often 
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appears peremptory, intractable, and stubborn. It is as if 
the word Conscience were the appellative of two uncon- 
nected personages, of whom the one is as austere as the 
other is indulgent. But it is not so. Man, with all his 
inconsistencies, has but one faculty, or sense of right and 
wrong. 

The human mind, even in the best samples, is far from 
being eqguably quick, or sensitive, in all its faculties; or 
equally sentient towards all the objects that are presented 
to it; and if we might adopt any general rule, by means 
of which to foreknow when, or on what occasions the 
intellectual and moral powers will be alive, and when 
inert or torpid, it might perhaps be this, — that they 
are stimulated most certainly, and most instantaneously, 
by what is definite; and less so by whatever is vague, or 
indistinct. Now it will be found that religious persons 
are in fault, (a hundred instances to one,) in those multi- 
farious matters of imperfect obligation, to which the rules 
of right and wrong are not readily applicable ; and which 
come under the jurisdiction only of pure and elevated 
habits of feeling. Nay, such persons will often be found 
(from the want of efficient instruction in matters of moral- 
ity) altogether unconscious of the evil of certain habits 
and practices, which expose them to the most grave impu- 
tations. . . . Jsaac Taylor. 

pe Pe 

Catherine Adorna was in the habit of speaking not only 
of purity of the heart, but what is of hardly less impor- 
tance, of purity of conscience. Sanctification gives to the 
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conscience intensity and multiplicity of existence; so that 
like the flaming sword of the cherubim, it turns every 
way and guards the tree of life. Thomas O. Upham. 
ae a 

“T commend much,” said Lord Bacon, “the deducing 

of the law of God to cases of conscience.” 
dn ites oie 

Nothing is morally good or evil, just or unjust, by mere 
will without nature, because every thing is what it is 
by nature and not by will. Wherefore that common 
distinction betwixt things that are therefore commanded, 
because they are good and just, and things that are there- 
fore good and just because they are commanded, stands 
in need of an explication. It is not the mere will and 
pleasure of him that commandeth, that obligeth to do 
positive things commanded, but the intellectual nature of 
him that is commanded. The difference of these things 
lies in this, that there are some things which the intellec- 
tual nature obligeth to per se, of itself and directly, abso- 
lutely and perpetually, and these things are called natu- 
rally good and evil; other things the same intellectual 
nature obligeth to by accident only, and hypothetically 
upon condition of some voluntary action, either of our 
‘own or of some other persons, by means whereof things 
in their nature indifferent, falling under something abso- 
lutely good or evil, and thereby acquiring a new relation 
to the intellectual Nature, do for the time become debita 
or tllicita. And if there were no natural justice, if the 
rational or intellectual nature in itself were indetermined 
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and unobliged to any thing, and so destitute of all moral- 
ity, it were not possible that any thing should be made 
morally good or evil, obligatory or unlawful, or that any 
moral obligation should be begotten by any will or com- 
mand whatsoever. Cudworth. 

at Le eS: 

Only when the voice of Duty is silent, or when it has 
already spoken, may we allowably think of the conse- 
quences of a particular action. Hare. 

plated > 

When we catch our duties at their source, as a ray of 
light from the sun, we understand them better; but they 
often meet our eyes only when separated and broken 
into a maze of colors. 

onal LR 

Duties are often very difficult things to apprehend 
rightly. As every thing is ultimately referred to duty, 
and as a great many things in this world are very dubi- 
ous, it is manifest that duties are often very dubious like- 
wise. There are not only clear, but dim and shadowy 
duties, if I may so express them, which are very perplex- 
ing, and occupy much of a man’s time and thought. 
Often we find that what we supposed to be a duty and 
performed with earnest diligence, was a great delusion. 
Under these circumstances, it does seem to me that when 
we have before us an undoubted duty, one of those things 
which come under the axioms of morality, we can hardly 
lay too much stress on the performance of it. Helps. 
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: Nor shall we two 
Be happy any more; ’twill be, I feel, 
Only in moments that the duty’s seen 
As palpably as now, — the months, the years 
Of painful indistinctness are to come, 
While daily must we tread these palace rooms, 
Pregnant with memories of the past; your eye 
May turn to mine and find no comfort there, 
Through fancies that beset me, as yourself, 
Of other courses, with far other issues, 
We might have taken this great night,—such bear, 
As I will bear! What matters happiness # 
Duty! There’s man’s one moment — this is yours! 
Browning. 
— 


Why should we be cowed by the name of Action? ... 
We know that the ancestor of every action is a thought. . . 
To think is to act. . . . Let us, if we must have great 
actions, make our own so. All action is of infinite elas- 
ticity, and the least admits of being inflated with the 
celestial air, until it eclipses the sun and moon. Let us 
seek one peace by fidelity. Let me do my duties. Why 
need I go gadding into the scenes and philosophy of 
Greek and Italian history, before I have washed my own 
face, or justified myself to my own benefactors. How 
dare I read Washington’s campaigns, when I have not 
answered the letters of my own correspondents? Is not 
that a just objection to much of our reading? It isa 
pusillanimous desertion of our work to gaze after our 
neighbors. merson. 
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Phaethon.—What then are we to say of those who 
speak fearlessly and openly their own opinions on every 
subject? for, in spite of all this, one cannot but admire 
them, whether rationally or irrationally. 

Socrates—We will allow them at least the honor 
which we do to the wild boar, who rushes fiercely through 
thorns and brambles upon the dogs, not to be turned aside 
by spears or tree-trunks, and indeed charges forward the 
more valiantly the more tightly he shuts his eyes. That 
praise we can bestow upon him, but I fear no higher one. 
It is expedient, nevertheless, to have such a temperament, 
as it is to have a good memory, or a loud voice, or a 
straight nose; only, like other animal passions, it must 
be restrained and regulated by reason and the law of 
right, so as to employ itself only on such matters and to 
such a degree as they prescribe. 

“Tt may seem so in the argument,” said I. “Yet no 
argument, even of yours, Socrates, shall convince me that 
the spirit of truth is not fair and good, ay, the noblest 
possession of all.” 

Socrates—If a man knew that his father had com- 
mitted a shameful act, and were to publish it, he would do 
so by the spirit of truth. Yet such an act would be black- 
guardly, and to be restrained. 

Phaethon.—Of course. 

Soecrates.—Or if a man believed things derogatory to 
the character of the Gods, not having seen them do wrong 
himself, while all those who had given themselves to the 
study of divine things assured him that he was mistaken, 
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would he not be bound to restrain an inclination to speak 
such things, even if he believed them ? 

Phaethon.—Surely, Socrates; for there would be far 
more chance that he alone was wrong, and the many 
right, than that the many were wrong and he alone right. 
He would therefore commit an insolent and conceited 
action, and, moreover, a cruel and shameless one; for he 
would certainly make miserable, if he were believed, the 
hearts of many virtuous persons who never harmed him, 
for no immediate or demonstrable purpose, except that of 
pleasing his own self-will. Avngsley. 

ancien it 

There is a marked likeness between the virtue of man 
and the enlightenment of the globe he inhabits, —the 
same diminishing gradation in vigor up to the limits of 
their domains, the same essential separation from their 
contraries, — the same twilight at the meeting of the two ; 
a something wider belt than the line where the world rolls 
into night, that strange twilight of the virtues; that dusky, 
debatable land, wherein zeal becomes impatience, and 
temperance becomes severity, and justice becomes cruelty, 
and faith superstition, and each and all vanish into gloom. 

Nevertheless, with the greater number of them, though 
their dimness increases gradually, we may mark the mo- 
ment of their sunset ; and, happily, may turn the shadow 
back by the way by which it had gone down; but for one, 
the line of the horizon is irregular and undefined; and 
this, too, the very equator and girdle of them all — Truth ; 
that only one of which there are no degrees, but breaks 
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and rents continually; that pillar of the earth, yet a 
cloudy pillar; that golden and narrow line, which the 
very powers and virtues that lean upon it bend, which 
policy and prudence conceal, which kindness and courtesy 
modify, which courage overshadows with his shield, imag- 
ination covers with her wings, and charity dims with her 
tears. How difficult must the maintenance of that au- 
thority be, which, while it has to restrain the hostility of 
all the worst principles of man, has also to restrain the 
disorders of his best — which is continually assaulted by 
the one and betrayed by the other, and which regards 
with the same severity the lightest and the boldest viola- 
tions of its law! There are some faults slight in the sight 
of love, some errors slight in the estimate of wisdom; 
but truth forgives no insult, and endures no stain. 
Ruskin. 


The fundamental idea of Christendom may be described 
to be, The ascent through Conscience into communion with 
God. Other religions have lent their sanctions to moral- 
ity, and announced the Divine commands to the human 
will; but only as the laws of an outward monarch, within 
whose sovereignty we lie, and who, ruling in virtue of his 
almightiness, has a right to obedience, ordain as he will. 
Other religions, again, have aimed ata union with God. 
But the conditions of this union, dictated by misleading 
conceptions of the Divine nature, have missed on every 
side the true level of human dignity and peace. Mani- 
cheism, deifying the antithesis of matter, takes the part 
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of ascetic suppression of the body. Plato, seeing in God 
the essence of thought, demands science and beauty, not 
less than goodness, as the needful notes of harmony with 
him, and appoints the approach to heaven by academic 
ways. The modern Quietists worshipping a Being too 
much the reflection of their own tenderness, have lost 
themselves in soft affections, relaxing to the nerves of 
duty, and unseemly in the face of eternal law. Christian- 
ity alone has neither crushed the soul by mere submission, 
like Mohammedanism, nor melted it away in the tides of 
infinite being, like Pantheistic faiths; but has saved the 
good of both, by establishing the union with God, though 
a free act of the individual soul. 

The place assigned in Christianity to the moral senti- 
ments and affections, has no parallel in any other religion. 
The whole faith is an unutterable sigh after an ideal 
perfection. 

The profound sense of interior amity with God through 
faithfulness to our highest possibility, appears in the 
Christian Scriptures under two forms — the positive and 
the negative, each the complement of the other. In the 
Gospel Jesus describes the aspiration after goodness as 
the native guidance of the soul. In the Epistles, Paul 
proclaims the sense of sin to be the contracted hindrance 
that bars the ascent. These representations are evidently — 
but the two sides of the same doctrine, seen from the 
heavenly and from the earthly position. Whether we are 
told what the good heart will find, or what the guilty 
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must lose, the lesson equally recognizes the Divine au- 
thority of conscience. 

If from the fundamental Christian sentiment, we de- 
scend to the scheme of Applied Morals, which it organized 
and inspired, the principle still vindicates itself in its 
results. The great problems of life are supplied from 
two sources, — the Persons that may engage our affec- 
tions, and the Pursuits that may invite our will. The 
light in which the personal relations are presented before 
the eye of Christendom, is undeniably benign and true. 
That every human soul has its sacred concerns and its 
divine communion is the simplest of thoughts; but so 
deep and moving, that where it is received and acknow- 
ledged it calls up angelic virtues; where it is insulted and 
denied, it lets slip avenging fiends. Wherever it is sin- 
cerely held, it secures that reverential feeling towards 
others, beneath whose spell the selfish passions sleep, and 
without which the precepts of courtesy and the definition 
of rights are an ineffectual form. Power loses its inso- 
lence, and dependence its sting, — where their mutual 
relation does not carry the whole individuality with it, 
but stops with the limits of social and political conven- 
ience, and lies under the restraining protection of a 
supreme equality before God. | 

Tt seems, then, that the essential sentiment of all Chris- 
tian faith — the communion through conscience with God 
— carries with it, not only noble personal aspirations, but 
also, towards others, affections of singular generosity and 
depth. The Westminster Review. 
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To seek our Divinity merely in Books and writings, is 
to seek the living among the dead; we do but in vain 
seek God many times in these, where his Truth too often 
is not so much enshrined as entombed. 

That is not the best and truest knowledge of God 
which is wrought out by the labor and sweat of the brain, 
but that which is kindled within us by an heavenly 
warmth in our Hearts. When the Tree of Knowledge 
is not planted by the Tree of Life, and sucks not up 
sap from thence, it may be as well fruitful with evil as 
with good, and bring forth bitter fruit as well as sweet. 
If we would indeed have our Knowledge thrive and 
flourish, we must water the tender plants of it with Holi- 
ness. It is but a thin airy knowledge which is ushered in 
by Syllogisms and Demonstrations, but that which springs 
forth from true goodness, brings such a Divine light into 
the soul, as is more clear and convincing than any demon- 
stration. The reason why, notwithstanding all our acute 
reasons and subtile disputes, Truth prevails no more in 
the world, is, we so often disjoin Truth and true Good- 
ness, which in themselves can never be disunited. They 
grow both from the same Root, and live in one another. 
While we lodge any filthy vice in us, this will be perpet- 
ually twisting up itself into the thread of our finest-spun 
speculations ; it will twine about our Judgments and Un- | 
derstandings, till it hath sucked out the life and spirit of 
them. 

Jejune and barren Speculations may be hovering and 
fluttering up and down about Divinity, but they cannot 
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settle or fix themselves upon it; they unfold the Plica- 
tures of Truth’s garment, but they cannot behold the 
lovely face of it. 

We must not think we have then attained to the right 
knowledge of Truth, when we have broke through the 
outward shell of words and phrases that house it up; or 
when by Logical Analysis we have found out the depend- 
ences or coherences of them, one with another. Divine 
Truth is better understood as it unfolds itself in the 
purity of men’s hearts and lives. It is not so well per- 
ceived by a subtile wit as by a purified sense. 

Such as men themselves are, such will God himself 
seem to be. That Idea which they have of God, is 
nothing else but the picture of their own complexion; 
that Archetypal notion of him which hath the supremacy 
in their minds, is none else but such an one as hath been 
shaped out according to some pattern of themselves ; 
though they may so clothe and disguise this Idol of their 
own, when they carry it about in a pompous Procession 
to expose it to a view of the world, that it may seem very 
beautiful, and indeed, any thing else rather than what it 
is. Dr. John Smith. 

eset toc 

Christ was vite magister, not schole ; and he is the 
best Christian, whose heart beats with the purest pulse 
towards heaven; not he whose head spinneth out the 
finest cobwebs. Oudworth. 

adtsige 32 


Women come more easily to pure religion than men. 
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Men are accustomed to deal with affairs of life on a great 
scale, where (by reason of our mental infirmity) fixed gen- 
eral rules are essential; hence come men’s notions of 
Abstract Justice, in which the Judge is forced to sacrifice 
his feelings to some law external to himself; an idea 
which they erroneously transfer to God. But women act 
in detail, and judge of each case for itself, and by their 
own feelings, 

Then, again, men deal much with their equals, and 
have to stand out for their rights; hence the sharp- 
ness with which the idea of Justice and Right is stamped 
upon them. But women are chiefly concerned with 
unequals ; with a husband above and children beneath 
them. Thus affectionate obedience and tender mercy 
are prominent with them; and they carry these senti- 
ments into their religious relations. 

That no one can enter the kingdom of heaven without 
becoming a Jittle child, guileless and simple-minded, we all 
know ; but behind and after this is a mystery which thou, 
O Reader, must take to heart. If thy soul is to go 
on into higher spiritual blessedness, it must become a 
Woman ; yes, however manly thou be among men. It 
must learn to love being dependent; and must lean on 
God, not solely from distress or alarm, but because it does 
not like independence or loneliness. It must not have 
recourse to Him merely as to a friend in need, under the 
strain of duty, the battering of affliction, and the failure of 
human sympathy; but it must press toward Him when 
there is no need. ; 
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But those gentle souls which are drawn so quietly to- 
wards God, by no means go without their share of sorrow, 
only it takes a different form. It is not that an evil 
conscience stings them, that Duty works them hard, and 
their Affections fail ; but they doubt whether they may 
suppose that there is any definite relation at all between 
them and the Infinite God. God is hitherto to the Soul 
as a pleasing poetical dream. He has not been felt in the 
Conscience, first as one painfully judging the heart, and 
then as subduing it. He is still a mere external God to 
the worshipper. While this is the case, there is Senti- 
ment, but not yet Spirituality ; and though the Religion is 
not formal and stiff, but poetical and free, still the soul 
can have no active life. But from this very circumstance 
a sense of vacuity arises. They long to get into contact 
with God, to rest upon Him for support. But He is 
outside the heart, like a beautiful sunset, and seems to 
have nothing to do with it. The sense of emptiness in- 
creases to positive uneasiness, to an inward yearning after 
Him who alone can satisfy it. Thus does a restless 
instinct agitate the soul, guiding it dimly to feel that it 
was made for some definite but unknown relation towards 
God. . . . . . . In claiming a personal relation 
with God, nothing exclusive is intended ; nay, he who thus 
learns that he is loved by God, learns simultaneously that 
all other men and creatures are also loved. That is an 
important lesson for the man’s external action ; indeed, 
is a foundation of universal love in the soul; but its 
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inward movements towards God proceed exactly as if 
there were no other creature beside itself in the universe. 
Thus the discovery that 7 loves and is lobed in turn, 
produces sensible Joy; in some natures very powerful, in 
all imparting cheerfulness, hope, vivacity. The personal 
relation sought, is discerned and felt. The Soul under- 
stands and knows that God is her God ; dwelling with her 
more closely than any creature can; yea, neither Stars, 
nor Sea, nor smiling Nature hold God so intimately as 
the bosom of the Soul. It no longer seems profane to 
say, “God is my bosom friend ; God is for me, and I am 
for Him.” So Joy bursts out into Praise, and all things 
look brilliant; and hardship seems easy, and duty be- 
comes delight, and contempt is not felt, and every morsel 
of bread is sweet. 

God has two families of children on this earth; the 
once born and the twice born; both obedient, both rever- 
ential, both imperfect, each essential to the other. Let 
neither despise the other, but let each learn his own weak- 
ness, and the other’s strength. In the Religious and 
the Spiritual we see the Man-soul and the Woman-soul, 
that which thinks and that which feels, the negative and 
the positive, the formal and the instinctive, the critical 
and the creative, the principle of conservatism and the 
principle of progress ; in the one the Conscience, in the 
other the Affection takes the lead, and yet one without the 
other could never be made perfect. It is by their mutual 
action that human nature is formed into a capacity for 
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true religion. Hence the schism between the two char- 
acters is far less in modern Europe than it was in anti- 
quity ; and each individual of us must look to combine 
more and more the excellences of both. 

Still, if the new life proceed happily, it will at length 
take up into itself the steadiness of the opposite character. 
And even the developed Legal religionist may, either 
by domestic afflictions and other sufferings which deeply 
probe the heart, or by internal conflicts, be led to superadd 
the Gospel qualities. Possibly the most perfect character 
may be that of persons of masculine soul moulded into the 
feminine type by severe sorrows, especially from the 
deaths of those they love. 

Let us return to the case of the new-born soul. It seems 
for a time as if the secondary principles were swallowed up 
and lost; for even Conscience fails to operate as such ; 
the words Duty and Virtue become distasteful, and Merit 
exceedingly odious. Now this is angelic, so long as all 
duties are notwithstanding performed; for to act from 
love to God and from the new instincts of the Soul is 
far better than to act from a sense of Duty, which is apt 
to be a dry and external thing. Yet there is here a dan- 
ger, in regard to that class of duties which are ordinarily 
performed by affection, and are no mere external things, 
— chiefly those among blood relations; for the domestic 
affections are sometimes absorbed and starved, not en- 
nobled, by the new affection ; and this is a great calamity. 
Young persons especially are put owt of relation to their 
parents, brothers, and sisters by the change. In many 

14 
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old ways the new life is cramped and uneasy, and demands 
enlargement ; and slight breaches of the delicacy of domes- 
tic relation are made, which are difficult to repair. In 
many cases the moral conduct becomes less amiable than 
before, for reasons which are now to be detailed. 

There may often be members of the same domestic 
circle, men in whom conscience takes the lead of the con- 
duct, and who are capable of the greatest sacrifices at the 
call of Duty. They discern intellectually all the moral 
perfections of God, and sincerely revere Him. The 
thought of his All-seeing eye braces them against tempta- 
tion, nor are any more trustworthy persons to be found 
for all the ordinary outward duties of life. Yet their 
religion is not a very inward nor productive one; it 
sanctions and confirms, but does not animate and elevate 
their morality. While they are mild toward the unselfishly 
irreligious, and show toward penitent offenders a feeling 
which, though not tender, is considerate, they are exceed- 
ingly keen critics of all professors of spirituality, and 
cannot make allowance for errors of impulse and neglect 
in such. They have no vivid and satisfying sense of 
God’s presence, as is shown by their liking for outward 
distinctions and many artificial pleasures, as also by their 
regard for fashion and for the world’s opinion in trifles ; 
yet they have strength of mind to rise above these things, 
whenever clear duty calls. They act “upon principle,” 
that is, upon rules capable of being defined in words; and 
seldom think it wise to follow the instinct of the soul. 

Now between such a character and a soul which has 
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suddenly come into new and vehement life, there is some re- 
pulsion. Each sees the other’s defects. The one appears 
to be stiff, dry, pharisaic, and certainly unregenerate ; the 
other to be self-pleasing, uncontrolled, incapable of con- 
scientious sacrifice, one-sided in moral conduct, self- 
confident, and very presumptuous. The former, having 
little or no consciousness of spiritual instinct, gathers, with 
mingled concern and indignation, that the latter believes 
himself guided by the Spirit of God within his heart. 
Ff, W. Newman. 
eee = Bee. 

This is the ordinary and open way of God’s providence 
which art and industry have in a good part discovered, 
whose effects we may foretell without an oracle, To 
foreshow these is not prophecy, but prognostication. 
There is another way full of meanders and labyrinths, 
whereof the devil and spirits have no exact ephemerides, 
and that is a more particular and obscure method of his 
providence, directing the operations of individuals and 
single essences. This we call fortune, that serpentine and 
crooked line, whereby he draws those actions his wisdom 
intends in a more unknown and secret way. This cryptic 
and involved method of his providence have I ever ad- 
mired ; nor can I relate the history of my life, the occur- 
rences of my days, the escapes of dangers and hits of 
chance, with a “ Beso las manos” to fortune, or a bare 
gramercy to my good stars. Abraham might have 
thought the ram in the thicket came thither by accident. 
Human reason would have said that mere chance con- 
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veyed Moses in the ark to the sight of Pharaoh’s daughter. 
What a labyrinth is there in the history of Joseph, able 
to convert a Stoic! Surely there are in every man’s life 
certain rubs, doublings, and wrenches, which pass awhile 
under the effects of chance, but at the last, well examined, 
prove the mere hand of God. ’* Twas not dumb chance, 
that to discover the fougade or powder plot, contrived a 
miscarriage in the letter. I like the victory of ’88 the 
better, for that one occurrence which our enemies imputed 
to our dishonor and the partiality of fortune, to wit, the 
tempests and contrariety of winds. King Philip did not 
detract from the nation, when he said he sent his 
armada to fight with men, and not to combat with the 
winds. Where there is a manifest disproportion between 
the powers and forces of two several agents, upon a 
maxim of reason, we may promise the victory to the 
superior ; but when unexpected accidents slip in, and 
unthought-of occurrences intervene, these must proceed 
from a power that owes no obedience to those axioms ; 
where, as in the writing upon the wall, we may behold 
the hand, but see not the spring that moves it. 
Sir Thomas Browne. 
angst 

It would have been easy to create us so that we should 
seem to ourselves independent ; but our characters require 
to feel our dependence. The free gifts are given for 
happiness —to make life beautiful and us tender and 
grateful — and to teach us dependence. What we gain 
by our own exertions develops our faculties, and gives 
the stronger part of character. 
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Tt is the chance element of life which shows the exist- 
ence of Higher Powers. If we could command reward we 
should become deities unto ourselves. Miiller says the 
Infernal Powers were the only purifying element of the 
Grecian Mythology. 

enh dl 

I confess that mankind hath a free will, but it is to milk 
kine, to build houses, &c., and no further; for so long as 
a man sitteth well and in safety, and sticketh in no want, 
so long he thinketh he hath a free will, which is able to 
do something ; but when want and need appeareth, that 
there is neither to eat nor to drink, neither money nor 
provision, where is then the free will? It is utterly lost, 
and cannot stand when it cometh to the pinch. But faith 
only standeth fast and sure and seeketh Christ. Luther. 

epee 

We make too little of the subject of Providence. My 
mind is by nature so intrepid and sanguine, and it has so 
often led me to anticipate God in his guidings, to my 
severe loss, that perhaps I am now too suspicious and 
dilatory in following him. Cecil. 

coreg 

I think that we may safely trust a good deal more than 
we do. We may waive just so much care of ourselves 
as we honestly bestow elsewhere. 

We are made to exaggerate the importance of what 
work we do; and yet how much is not done by us! or, 
what if we had been taken sick? How vigilant we are ! 
determined not to live by faith if we can avoid it ; all the 
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day long on the alert, at night we unwillingly say our 
prayers and commit ourselves to uncertainties. 
Thoreau. 
sep ete 
Precipitation is acting without sufficient grounds of 
action. There is self-blindness in it ; there is great crim- 
inality in it. It is not a state of dependence. It betrays 
want of patience with respect to God, and want of faith. 
It discovers a want of charity, and in a rash moment we 
may do an injury to our neighbor, which we can never 
repair. There are few who do not feel that they are 
suffering through life the effects of their precipitation, of 
taking God’s work out of his hands. There is no such 
effectual cure of this evil as experience — when a man is 
made to feel the effects of his precipitation, body and 
mind; and God alone can thus bring a man acquainted 
with himself. Cecil. 
a gu 
We must follow Providence not force it. Shakspeare. 
ee | 
It is altogether unreasonable to require that Divine 
Providence should miraculously interpose upon every 
turn, in punishing the ungodly and preserving the pious, 
and thus perpetually interrupt the course of nature, but 
rather carry things in a still and silent path, and show his 
art and skill in making things of themselves fairly unwind, 
and clear up at last into a satisfactory close. Passion and 
self-interest is blind or short-sighted ; but that which steers 
the whole world, is no fond, pettish, impatient, and pas- 
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sionate thing, but an impartial, disinterested, and uncapti- 
vated nature. Nevertheless, we have not wanted in- 
stances, in cases extraordinary, of a God appearing as it 
were miraculously upon the stage, and manifesting him- 
self in taking immediate vengeance upon notorious male- 
factors, or delivering his faithful servants from imminent 
dangers or evils threatened; as the same is often done 
also by a secret and undiscerned overruling of the things 
of nature. But the periods of Divine Providence here 
in this world are commonly longer, and the evolutions 
thereof slower. “Divine Justice steals on softly with 
woollen feet, but strikes at last with iron hands.” The 
evolution of the world is a truer poem;—and we men 
actors upon the stage, who, notwithstanding, insert some- 
thing of our own into the poem too; but God Almighty 
is that skilful dramatist who always connecteth that 
of ours, which went before, with what of his follows after, 
into good coherent sense, and will at last make it appear 
that a thread of exact justice did run through all, and 
that rewards and punishments are measured out in geo- 
metrical proportion. Oudworth. 
sapingdecs 

ZEsculapius, as we commonly speak, has prescribed 
such a one Riding out, Walking in his Slippers, or a Cold 
Bath. Now, much to the same meaning, we may affirm 
that Providence, or the Soul of the Universe, has ordered 
this or that Person a Disease, loss of Limbs or Estate, or 
some other Calamity. These Doses are often unpalat- 
able and rugged; and yet the desire of Health makes 
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them go merrily down. Now that which Nature esteems 
Profit and Convenience, should be no less valued than your 
own Health. And, therefore, when any cross Accident 
happens, take it quietly to you, ’tis for the good of the 
Universe, and Jupiter himself is the better for it. 
Antoninus. 
eee 
In the outward course of events we are often ready to 
see the hand of God in great things, but refuse to own it 
in small. In like manner it often happens that they, who 
in heavy trials look wholly to God for strength and sup- 
port, will in lesser matters trust to themselves. This is 
the source of the weakness and inconsistency betrayed 
by many, who yet on great occasions will act rightly. 
Hare. 
peal ic oo 
How idle it is to call certain things godsends! as if 
there were any thing else in the world. 7d. 
aoa en oer e 
We knew not how God would dispose of us when we 
came into the world, we know not how he will dispose of 
us when we go out of it; but since he dealt so bountifully 
with us why may he not do so again. The very dogs 
that wait at our trenchers upbraid us with this diffidence, 
when, after two or three meal’s meat, and one day’s sport, 
they cheerfully follow us without any distrust at the first 
whistling summons. 
Blount’s Notes to Apollonius of Tyana. 


Part Chird. 


HAPPINESS. 


THE GREATEST HAPPINESS OF THE GREATEST NUMBER. 


O. P. Q., in the Morning Chronicle, is a clever fellow. 
He is for the greatest possible happiness for the greatest 
possible number, and for the longest possible time! So 
am I; so are you, and every one of us, I will venture to 
say, round the tea-table. But, don’t you see the ridicu- 
lous absurdity of setting up that as a principle or motive 
of action, which is, in fact, a necessary and essential in- 
stinct of our very nature, — an inborn and inextinguish- 
able desire? How can creatures, susceptible of pleasure 
and pain, do otherwise than desire happiness? But what 
happiness? That is the question. A Chickasaw or 
Pawnee Bentham, or O. P. Q., would necessarily hope 
for the most frequent opportunities possible of scalping 
the greatest possible number of savages, for the longest 
possible time. There is no escaping this absurdity, unless 
you come back to a standard of reason and duty, impera- 
tive upon our merely pleasurable sensations. 

S. T. Coleridge. 
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Of ways of becoming happier, (not happy,) I could 
never inquire out more than three. The first, rather an 
elevated road, is this: To soar away so far above the 
clouds of life, that you see the whole external world, with 
its wolf-dens, charnel-houses, and thunder-rods, lying far 
down beneath you, shrunk into a little child’s garden. 
The second is, simply to sink down into this little garden, 
and there to nestle yourself so snugly, so homewise, in 
some furrow, that, in looking out from your warm lark- 
nest, you likewise can discern no wolf-dens, charnel- 
houses, or thunder-rods, but only blades and ears, every 
one of which, for the nest-bird, is a tree, and a sun-screen, 
and a rain-screen. The third, finally, which I look upon 
as the hardest and cunningest, is. that of alternating 
between the other two. 

The Hero, the Reformer, your Brutus, your Howard, 
your Republican, he whom civic storm, or genius poetic 
storm impels; in short, every mortal with a great Pur- 
pose, or even a perennial Passion, (were it but that of 
Writing the largest folios,) all these men fence themselves 
in by their internal world against the frosts and heats of 
the external, as the madman in a worse sense does; every 
Jjixed idea, such as rules every genius, every enthusiast, 
at least periodically, separates and elevates a man above 
the bed and board of this earth. 

The skyward track, however, is fit only for the winged’ 
portion of the human species, for the smallest. What can 
it profit poor quill-driving brethren, whose souls have not 
even wing-shells, to say nothing of wings? Or these 
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tethered persons, with the best back, breast, and neck 
fins, who float motionless in the wicker Fish-box of the 
State, and are not allowed to swim, because the Box, or 
State, long ago tied to the shore, itself swims in the name 
of the Fishes? To the whole standing and writing Host 
of heavy-laden State-domestics, Purveyors, Clerks of all 
departments, and all the lobsters packed together heels 
over head, in the Lobster-basket of the Government office 
rooms, and for refreshment sprinkled over with a few 
nettles: to these persons, what way of becoming happy 
here, can I possibly point out ? 

My second merely: and that is as follows: To take 
a compound microscope, and with it to discover, and con- 
vince themselves that their drop of Burgundy is properly 
a Red Sea, that butterfly-dust is peacock-feathers, mouldi- 
ness a flowery field, and sand a heap of jewels. 

My purpose is to show to the whole Earth that we 
ought to value little joys more than great ones; that 
Plutus’s heaps are worth less than his handfuls, the plum 
than the penny for a rainy day; and that not great, but 
little goodhaps make us happy. 

Man must become a little Tailor-bird, which, not amid 
the crashing boughs of the storm-tost, roaring, immeasu- 
rable tree of Life, but on one of its leaves, sews itself a 
nest together, and there lies snug. 

The third skyward road is the alternation between the 
other two. The foregoing second way is not good enough 
for man, who here on Earth should take into his hand not 
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the Sickle only, but also the Plough. The first is too good 
for him. He has not always the force, like Rugendas, in 
the midst of the Battle to compose Battle-pieces ; and like 
Backhuisen in the Shipwreck, to clutch at no board but 
the drawing-board to paint it on. 

But even by walking, a man rests and recovers himself 
for climbing ; by little joys and duties, for great. The 
victorious Dictator must contrive to plough down his 
battle Mars-field into a flax and carrot field ; to transform 
his theatre of war into a parlor theatre, on which his 
children may enact some good pieces from the Ohildren’s 
Friend. Can he accomplish this, can he turn so softly 
from the path of poetical happiness into that of household 
happiness, —then is he little different from myself, who 
even now, though modesty might forbid me to disclose 
it, — who even now, I say, amid the creation of this 
Letter, have been enabled to reflect, that when it is done, 
so also will the Roses and Elder Berries of pastry be done, 
which a sure hand is seething in butter for the Author of 
this Work. Richter, translated by Carlyle. 

eee 

Philosophers tell us that happiness is the only possible 
object of a rational being like man. 

re: 

To suppose a man to be absolutely without desire, is to 
suppose him to be without correct perception, stupid, 
brutish, almost any thing rather than a moral and account- 
able being. We may not only desire in the general sense 
of the terms, but we may desire our own happiness. To 
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be absolutely without the desire of our own happiness 
would be inconsistent with our moral nature, and with 
moral duty. , 

In all holy persons desire is not absolutely lost, but it 
is lost relatively ; just as a drop in the ocean is not ab- 
solutely lost, but being in the ocean, and a part of the 
ocean, who will ever find it. The desire of the holy soul 
is lost in the will of God. Thomas C. Upham. 

Sand 

The world may be divided into the sensual and the 
religious. The former think that the Creator owes them a 
happy life; the latter that they owe him an infinite debt 
of duty. Frothingham. 

Shier 

A life in which happiness is sought supremely is at best 
a robe which has a wrong as well as a right side, a vessel 
in which the figures so pleasantly raised on one surface 
are sunk and hollow on the other. 

SE 

An Eye that’s strong and rightly disposed is indifferent 
to all Colours ; therefore if it calls for Greens ’tis a sign 
*tis weak and out of order. A mind that’s sound and 
healthy is prepared to Digest all sorts of Accidents. And 
when ’tis clamorous in such wishes as these, ‘O that 
my Children may Live and Flourish, that I may be every 
body’s Favorite, and be commended for everything I do ;’ 
When the Mind, I say, is thus sickly and untoward, it is 
like an Eye that’s all for Green Colours, and like a set of 
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Teeth that would touch nothing by their Good Will, but 
Flummery and Pudding. Antoninus. 
. Pe 

Intuition does not warrant us to say that “ Virtue has 
a Right to Happiness,” in the same sense that “Sin has 
a Right to Unhappiness. The Justice of God requires 
that He should inflict proportionate Unhappiness on all 
sin; which done, His Justice has no further work, but 
leaves room for His Benevolence. 

Essay on Intuitive Morals. 
bb tual Selig 

He had wisely seen the world at home and abroad, and 
thereby observed under what variety men are deluded 
into the pursuit of that which is not here to be found. And 
although he had no opinion of reputed felicities below, 
and apprehended men widely out in the estimate of such 
happiness, yet his sober contempt of the world wrought 
no Democritism or Cynicism, no laughing or snarling at 
it, as well understanding there are not felicities in this 
world to satisfy a serious mind. And therefore to soften 
the stream of our lives, we are fain to take in the reputed 
contentations of this world, to unite with the crowd in 
their beatitudes, and to make ourselves happy by con- 
sortion, opinion, or coexistimation ; for strictly to separate 
from received and customary felicities, and to confine unto 
the rigor of realities, were to contract the consolation of 
our beings into too uncomfortable circumscriptions. 

Sir Thomas Browne. 
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I conclude therefore and say, there is no happiness 
under the sun; there is no felicity in that the world 
adores. That wherein God himself is happy, the holy 
angels are happy, in whose defect the devils are unhappy, 
that dare I call happiness. Whatsoever conduceth unto this, 
may, with an easy metaphor, deserve that name. What- 
soever else the world terms happiness is to me a story out 
of Pliny, a tale of Boccace or Malizspini, an apparition or 
neat delusion, wherein there is no more of happiness than 
the name. Bless me in this life with but peace of my 
conscience, command of my affections, the love of thyself 
and my dearest friends, and I shall be happy enough to 
pity Cesar. These are, O Lord, the humble desires of 
my most reasonable ambition, and all I dare call hap- 
piness on earth; wherein I set no rule or limit to thy hand 
of providence. Dispose of me according to the wisdom of 
thy pleasure. Thy will be done, though in my undoing. 

Sir Thomas Browne. 
i 

Happiness is a road-side flower growing on the high- 
ways of usefulness; plucked it shall wither in thy hand, 
passed by it is fragrance to thy spirit. Trample the 
thyme beneath thy feet — be useful — be happy. Tupper. 

pacar nae 

Often and often to me, and instinctively, has an inno- 
cent pleasure felt like a foretaste of infinite delight, an 
antepast of heaven. Nor can I believe otherwise than 
that pure happiness is of a purifying effect ; like Jewish 
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bread from Heaven, no doubt it is meant to invigorate as 
well as to gratify. Mountford. 
a ee 
Pleasures which involve no duties are to be suspected. 
We must not buy the right to enjoy, by fidelity to duty, 
but find our real happiness in duty, though we may seek 
refreshment elsewhere. Milton says, 
“ Sense of Pleasure 
We may well spare out of life, and live content ; 
Which is the happiest life.” 
But, I imagine, few young persons would agree with him. 
A stream always among woods or in the sunshine is 
pleasant to all and happy in itself. Another, forced 
through rocks and choked with sand, under ground, cold, 
dark, comes up able to heal the world. 
Sas 
The definition of happiness is not easy, if we under- 
stand by it, not merely certain fortunate accidents, but 
rather that feeling through which the interior man 
receives his deepest sensations of pleasure or pain ; for it 
is very possible to suffer many and great griefs, and yet 
not to feel thoroughly unhappy in consequence ; but 
rather to find our moral and intellectual nature so purified 
and exalted thereby, that we would not wish to change 
this feeling for any other. On the other hand, we may be 
in the possession of much peace and enjoyment in the 
things gtanted us, — we may have absolutely no grief, — 
and yet find within ourselves an insupportable void. To 
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be happy, we require a proper employment for the mind 
and the feelings, — certainly a varied one, and one that 
shall be suitable to the general character, and so much so 
as to satisfy every need of existence. 

What is needed to make life really eaiathis and happy 
is a mind thoroughly alive, — rich in the power of repro- 
ducing all that it gains inwardly from its own deep com- 
munings with itself, or externally from its observations on 
men and things; or else the steady working out of a series 
of ideas, begun early, and embracing in their course per- 
haps the greater portion of a life. 

Tt is my firm conviction that man has only himself to 
blame, if his life appears to him at any time void of 
interest and of pleasure. Man may make life what he 
pleases, and give it as much worth, both for himself and 
others, as he has energy for. Over his moral and intel- 
lectual being his sway is complete. Wm. Von Humboldt. 

ites 

To doubt God’s will to make us happy, is to show a 
callousness which no benefits can win. Yet we are not 
happy, though the Almighty could so easily fill our little 
cups to the brim, if not to overflowing! We must find 
some clew to the anomaly, some other end at which His 
benevolent will is aiming, while He withholds the joys we 
crave so beseechingly. An Essay on Intuitive Morals. 

Je, 

It was true in old times, it is infinitely more true now, 
that what is called virtue in the common sense of the 
word, still more that nobleness, godliness, or heroism of 
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character in any form whatsoever, have nothing to do with 
this or that man’s prosperity, or even happiness. The 
thoroughly vicious man is no doubt wretched enough ; 
but the worldly prudent, self-restraining man, with his 
five senses, which he understands how to gratify with 
tempered indulgence, with a conscience satisfied with the 
hack routine of what is called respectability, such a man 
feels no wretchedness ; no inward uneasiness disturbs him, 
no desires which he cannot gratify ; and this though 
he be the basest and most contemptible slave of his own 
selfishness. Providence will not interfere to punish him. 
Let him obey the laws under which prosperity is obtain-. 
able, and he will obtain it; let him never fear. He will 
obtain it, be he base or noble. Nature is indifferent; the 
famine, and the earthquake, and the blight, or the accident, 
will not discriminate to strike him. 

And again, it is not true, as optimists would persuade 
us, that such prosperity brings no real pleasure. A man 
with no high aspirations, who thrives and makes money and 
envelops himself in comforts, is as happy as such a nature 
can be. If unbroken satisfaction be the most blessed state 
for a man, he is the happiest of men. Nor are those idle 
phrases any truer, that the good man’s goodness is a never- 
ceasing sunshine ; that virtue is its own reward. 

Job was learning to see that it was not in the posses- 
sion of enjoyment, no, nor of happiness itself, that the 
difference lies between the good and the bad. True it 
might be that God sometimes, even generally, gives such 
happiness in, but it is no part of the terms on which He 
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admits us to His service, still less is it the end which 
we may propose to ourselves on entering His service. 
Happiness He gives to whom He will, or leaves to the 
angel of nature to distribute among those who fulfil the 
laws upon which 7 depends. But to serve God and to 
love Him is higher and better than happiness, though it 
be with wounded feet, and bleeding brow, and hearts 
loaded with sorrow. 

Prosperity, enjoyment, happiness, comfort, peace, what- 
ever be the name by which we designate that state in 
which life is to our own selves pleasant and delightful, as 
long as they are sought or prized as things essential, so 
far have a tendency to disennoble our nature, and are a 
sign that we are still in servitude and selfishness. Only 
when they lie outside us, as ornaments merely to be worn 
or laid aside as God pleases, only then may such things 
be possessed with impunity. 

Westminster Review. 
Ae 

Most men gamble with Fortune, and gain all, and lose 
all, as her wheel rolls. But do thou leave as unlawful 
these winnings, and deal with Cause and Effect, the 
chancellors of God. In the Will work and acquire, and 
thou hast chained the wheel of Chance, and shalt always 
drag her after thee. A political victory, a rise of rents, 
the recovery of your sick, or the return of your absent 
friend, or some other quite external event, raises your 
spirits and you think good days are preparing for you. 
Do not believe it. It can never be so. Nothing can bring 
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you peace but yourself. Nothing can bring you peace 
but the triumph of principles. merson.” 
——>—_—_ 

If we cannot live so as to be happy, let us at least live 
so as to deserve happiness. F%chte. 

pare EE 

We find by experience that our souls cannot live on 
that thin and spare diet which they are entertained with 
at their own home; neither can they be satiated with 
those jejune and insipid morsels which this world furnish- 
eth their table with. . . . The more we endeavor to 
extract an Autarchy out of our own souls, the more we 
torment them, and force them to feel and sensate their 
own pinching poverty. Ever since our minds became so 
dim sighted as not to pierce into that original and primitive 
blessedness which is above, our Wills are too big for our 
Understandings, and will believe their beloved prey is 
to be found where Reason discovers it is not ; they 
will pursue it through all the vast wilderness of this 
world, and force our Understandings to follow the chase 
with them—nor may we think to tame this violent appe- 
tite or allay the heat of it, except we can look upward to 
some eternal and almighty goodness which is alone able 
to master it. 

It is not the nimbleness and agility of our own Reason 
which stirs up these hungry affections within us; (for then 
the most ignorant sort of men would never feel the sting 
thereof ;) but indeed some more potent nature which hath 
planted a restless motion within us that might more forcibly 
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carry us out to itself; and therefore it will never suffer 
itself to be controlled by any of our thin Speculations, or 
satisfied with those airy Delights that our fancies may offer 
to it; it doth not, it cannot, rest itself any where but upon 
the Centre of some Almighty good, some solid and sub- 
stantial Happiness. 

The whole work of this world is nothing but a perpetual 
contention for true Happiness, and men are scattered up 
and down the world, moving to and fro therein, to seek it. 
Our Souls by a natural science as it were, feeling their 
own Original, are perpetually travailing with new designs 
and contrivances whereby they may purchase the scope 
of their high ambitions. Happiness is that Pearl of price 
which all adventure for, though few find it. It is not 
Gold or Silver that the Earthlings of this world seek 
after, but some satisfying good which they think is there 
treasured up. Neither is it a little empty breath that 
Ambition and Popularity soars after, but some kind of 
Happiness that it thinks to catch and suck in with it. 

It must be some Divine Efflux running quite through 
our Souls, awakening and exalting all the vital powers of 
them into an active sympathy with some Absolute good, 
that renders us completely blessed. It is not to sit gazing 
upon a Deity by some thin speculations; but it is an in- 
ward feeling and sensation of this Mighty Goodness dis- 
playing itself within us, melting our fierce and furious 
natures, that would fain be something in contradiction to 
God, into an universal Compliance with itself, and wrap- 
ping up our amorous minds wholly into itself, whereby 
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God comes to be all in all to us. And therefore so long 
as our Wills and Affections endeavor to fix upon any 
thing but God and true Goodness, we do but anxiously 
endeavor to wring Happiness out of something that will 
yield no more than a flinty rock to all our pressing and 
forcing of it. The more we endeavor to force out our 
affections to stay and rest themselves upon any Finite 
thing, the more violently will they recoil back again 
upon us. 

The foundation of Heaven and Hell is laid in men’s own 
souls, in an ardent and vehement appetite after Happiness. 
The Soul of man was made with such a large capacity as 
it is, that so it might be better fitted to entertain a full 
and liberal Happiness, that the Divine Love and Goodness 
might more freely spread itself in it, and unite it to itself. 

Dr. John Smith. 
ear ie, % 

All work, even cotton spinning, is noble; work is alone 
noble : be that here said and asserted once more. And 
in like manner too all dignity is painful; a life of ease is 
not for any man, nor for any god. 

Does not the whole wretchedness, the whole Atheism 
as I call it, of men’s ways, in these generations, shadow 
itself for us in that unspeakable Life-philosophy of his. 
The pretension to be what he calls ‘happy?’ Every 
pitifulest whipster that walks within a skin has his head’ 
filled with the notion that he is, shall be, or by all human 
and divine laws, ought to be, ‘happy.’ His wishes, the 
pitifulest whipster’s are to be fulfilled for him; his days, 
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the pitifulest whipster’s, are to flow on in ever gentle 
current of enjoyment, impossible even for the gods. 

A gifted Byron rises in his wrath; and feeling too 
surely that he for his part is not ‘ happy,’ declares the 
same in very violent language, as a piece of news that 
may be interesting. It evidently has surprised him 
much. One dislikes to see a man and poet reduced to 
proclaim on the streets such tidings ; but on the whole, as 
matters go, that is not the most dislikable. Byron speaks 
the truth in this matter. Byron’s large audience indicates 
how true it is felt to be. 

‘Happy, my brother? First of all, what difference is 
it whether thou art happy or not! To-day becomes 
Yesterday so fast ; all To-morrows become Yesterdays ; 
and then there is no question whatever of the ‘ happiness,’ 
but quite another question. Nay, thou hast such a sacred 
pity left at least for thyself, thy very pains once gone over 
into Yesterday have become joys to thee. Besides, thou 
knowest not what heavenly blessedness and indispensable 
sanative virtue was in them; thou shalt only know it after 
many days, when thou art wiser! A benevolent old 
Surgeon sat once in our company, with a Patient fallen 
sick by gormandizing, whom he had just, too briefly in the 
Patient’s judgment, been examining. The foolish Patient 
still at intervals continued to break in on our discourse, 
which rather promised to take a philosophic turn: “ But 
I have lost my appetite,” said he, objurgatively, with a 
tone of irritated pathos; “I have no appetite; I can’t 
eat!” “My dear fellow,” answered the Doctor in mild- 
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est tone, “it isn’t of the slightest consequence ; ””— and con- 
tinued his philosophical discoursings with us ! 

The only happiness a brave man ever troubled himself 
with asking much about was, happiness enough to get his 
work done. It is after all the one unhappiness of a man 
that he cannot work; cannot get his destiny as a man 
fulfilled. Behold the day is passing swiftly over, our life 
is passing swiftly over; and the night cometh, wherein no 
man can work. ‘The night once come, our happiness, our 
unhappiness, — it is all abolished ; vanished, clean gone ; 
a thing that has been. But our work,—behold that is 
not abolished, that has not vanished; our work, behold, 
it remains, or the want of it remains ;— for endless Times 
and Eternities, remains ; and that is now the sole question 
with us forevermore! Brief brawling Day, with its noisy 
phantasms, its poor paper-crowns tinsel-gilt is gone; and 
divine everlasting Night, with her star-diadems, with her 
silences and her veracities, is come! What hast thou 
done, and how? Happiness, unhappiness: all that was 
but the wages thou hadst; thou hast spent all that, in 
sustaining thyself hitherward; not a coin of it remains 
with thee, it is all spent, eaten: and now thy work, 
where is thy work? Swift, out with it, let us see thy 
work. Carlyle. 

Sandie 

Man’s unhappiness, as I construe, comes of his great- 
ness ; it is because there is an Infinite in him, which with 
all his cunning he cannot quite bury under the Finite. 
Will the whole finance-ministers and upholsterers and 
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confectioners of modern Europe undertake, in joint-stock 
company, to make one shoeblack happy? They cannot 
accomplish it above an hour or two; for the shoeblack 
also has a soul quite other than his stomach. 

The whim we have of happiness is somewhat thus: By 
certain valuations, and averages, of our own striking, we 
come upon some sort of average terrestrial lot; this we 
fancy belongs to us by nature, and of indefeasible right. 
It is simple payment of our wages, our deserts ; requires 
neither thanks nor complaint ; only such overplus as there 
may be do we account happiness; any deficit again is 
misery. Now, consider that we have the valuation of our 
own deserts ourselves, and what a fund of self-conceit 
there is in each of us, do you wonder that the balance 
should so often dip the wrong way. 

True it is that the fraction of life can be increased in 
value, not so much by increasing your numerator, as by 
lessening your denominator. Nay, unless my algebra 
deceive me, unity itself divided by zero will give infinity. 
Make thy claim of wages a zero, then; thou hast the 
world under thy feet. Well did the wisest of our time 
write: It is only with renunciation that life, properly 
speaking, can be said to begin. 

I asked myself, What is this that, ever since earliest 
years, thou hast been fretting, and fuming, and lamenting, 
and self-tormenting, on account of? Say it in a word; 
is it not because thou art not HAPPY? Because the 
Tuov (sweet gentleman) is not sufficiently honored, nour- 
ished, soft-bedded, and lovingly cared for? Foolish soul! 
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what Act of Legislature was there that thow shouldst be 
happy? 

Hast thou in any way a contention with thy brother, I 
advise thee think well what the meaning thereof is. If 
thou gauge it to the bottom, it is simply this: ‘ Fellow, 
see, thou art taking more than thy share of happiness in 
the world, something from my share; which, by the 
heavens thou shalt not; nay, I will fight thee rather.’ 
Alas! and the whole lot to be divided is such a beggarly 
matter, not enough to quench one appetite ; and the col- 
lective human species clutching at them! Can we not, in 
all such cases, rather say, Take it, thou too ravenous indi- 
vidual; take that pitiful additional fraction of a share, 
which I reckoned mine, but which thou so wantest; take 
it with a blessing; would to heaven I had enough for 
thee ! 

There is in man a HicHeER than love of happiness; he 
can do without happiness, and instead thereof find blessed- 
ness! Was it not to preach forth this same Hieuer that 
sages and martyrs, the poet and the priest, in all times, 
have spoken and suffered; bearing testimony through life 
and through death, of the godlike that is in man, and how 
in the godlike only has he strength and freedom? Which 
God-inspired doctrine art thou too honored to be taught ; 
O heavens! and broken with manifold merciful afflictions, 
even till thou become contrite, and learn it! O, thank 
thy destiny for these ; thankfully bear what yet remains ; 
thou hast need of them; the self in thee needed to be 
annihilated. By benignant fever-paroxysms is life root- 
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ing out the deep-seated chronic disease, and triumphs over 

death. On the roaring billows of time, thou art not 

ingulfed, but borne aloft into the azure of eternity. Love 

not pleasure; love God. This is the EverRLastine 

Yr, wherein all contradiction is solved; wherein whoso 

walks and works, it is well with him.”  Oarlyle. 
eae 

To an upright man, indeed, Happiness is not necessary. 
God knows well on whom he can lay the Evil which is 
as it were unavoidable in His World, so that it weighs 
little or nothing on those who must bear it—on the 
Patient and the Pure in Heart. Therefore Albert 

‘thanked God even for this, which he reflected on glad- 
ly, that of all the Houses in the World, di’s was the best 
into which his Agnes could have come, where she was as 
happy as it was possible for her to be, untroubled and 
uninjured. Zhe Artist's Married Life. 

ata 

When the act of reflection takes place in the mind, 
when we look at ourselves in the light of thought, we dis- 
cover that our life is embosomed in beauty. The soul 
will not know either deformity or pain. If in the hours of 
clear reason we should speak the severest truth, we should 
say that we had never made a sacrifice. In these hours 
the mind seems so great, that nothing can be taken from 
it thatseems much. . . . 

No man ever stated his griefs as lightly as he might. 
For it is only the finite that has wrought and suffered ; 
the infinite lies stretched in smiling repose. 

Emerson. 
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I saw on the sea-shore a holy man, who had been torn 
by a tiger and could get no salve to heal his wound. For 
a length of time he suffered much pain, and was all along 
offering thanks to the Most High. They asked him, say- 
ing, Why are you so grateful? He answered, God be 
praised that I am overtaken with misfortune and not with 
sin! Sadi. 

ae eee eS 

Looking forward, the crowd of possible misfortunes 
may hide from us the greatest possible one; looking 
back, sin seems the only real evil. 

pi hanno 

This is the natural history of calamity. The changes 
which break up at short intervals the prosperity of men, 
are advertisements of a nature whose law is growth. 
Evermore it is the order of nature to grow, and every 
soul is by this intrinsic necessity quitting its whole system 
of things, its friends, and home, and law, and faith, as the 
shell-fish crawls out of its beautiful but stony case, because 
it no longer admits of its growth, and slowly forms a new 
house. In proportion to the vigor of the individual, these 
revolutions are frequent, until in some happier mind they 
are incessant, and all worldly relations hang very loosely 
about him, becoming as it were a transparent fluid mem- 
brane, through which the form is always seen, and not, as 
in most men, an indurated heterogeneous fabric of many 
dates, and of no settled character, in which the man is 
imprisoned. Then there can be enlargement, and the 
man of to-day scarcely recognizes the man of yesterday. 
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And such should be the outward biography of man in 
time, a putting off of dead circumstances, day by day, as 
he renews his raiment day by day. But to us, in our 
lapsed state, resting not advancing, resisting not cooper- 
ating with the divine expansion, this growth comes by 
shocks. 

The sure years reveal the deep, remedial force that 
underlies all facts. The death of a dear friend, wife, 
brother, lover, which seemed nothing but privation, some- 
what later assumes the aspect of a guide or genius; 
for it commonly operates revolutions in our way of life, 
terminates an epoch of infancy or of youth, which was 
waiting to be closed, breaks up a wonted occupation, or a 
household, or style of living, and allows the formation 
of new ones more friendly to the growth of character. 

Emerson. 
oo 

With the wind of tribulation God separates in the floor 

of the soul, the Chaff from the Corn. Molinos. 
Oe Pesta 

“ Alles haben heisse darben.” “ Voll, toll.” 

petal malin: 

We find it difficult to believe in that Almighty good- 
ness that inflicts trials on those whom it loves. Why, 
we say, should it please God to make us suffer? Why 
should he not make us good without making us miser- 
able? Doubtless he could, for he is all-powerful; the 
hearts of men are in his hands, and he can turn them as 
he will. But he, who could save us from sorrow, has not 
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chosen to do it; just as he has willed that men should 
slowly grow from infancy to manhood, instead of creating 
them at once in maturity. We have only to be silent, 
and adore his profound wisdom, without comprehending 
it. Thus we see clearly that we cannot be virtuous 
but in proportion as we become humble, disinterested, 
trusting every thing to God, without any unquiet concern 
about ourselves. We have need of all our crosses. When 
we suffer much, it is because we have strong ties that it is 
necessary to loosen. We resist, and we thus retard the 
divine operation; we repulse the heavenly hand, and it 
must come again ; it would be wiser to yield ourselves at 
once to God. That the operation of his providence, 
which overthrows our self-love, should not be painful to 
us, would require the intervention of a miracle. Would 
it be less miraculous that a soul, absorbed in its own con- 
cerns, should, in a moment, become dead to self, than that 
a child should go to sleep a child and wake up a man? 
The work of God in the heart, as upon the body, is invisi- 
ble; it is by a train of almost insensible events. He not 
only produces these effects gradually, but by ways that 
seem so simple, and so calculated to succeed, that human 
wisdom attributes the success to these natural causes, and 
thus the finger of God is overlooked. Formerly every 
work of God was by a miracle, and this precluded that 
exercise of faith which he now demands of us. It is to 
try our faith, that God renders this operation so slow 
and sorrowful. 

The ingratitude and inconstancy of our fellow-creatures, 
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the misapprehensions and disgust we meet with in pros- 
perity, detach us from life and its deceitful enjoyments. 
God destroys the delusions of self-love by the experience 
which he gives us of our sinfulness and numberless errors. 
All this appears natural to us; and thus our self-love is 
consumed by a slow fire, while we would have it annihi- 
lated at once, in the overpowering flame of a pure and 
devoted love to God; but this would cost us but little 
pain. It is an excess of self-love that would become 
perfect in a moment, rather than by slow degrees. What 
is it that makes us complain of the length of our trials ? 
It is still this attachment to self; and this is what God 
would destroy. Why should we complain? The love of 
the beings and things of this world is our evil, and still 
more the love of ourselves. Our Father in heaven orders 
a series of events that gradually detach us from the earth, 
and finally from self. This operation is painful ; but it is 
the disease of our soul that renders it necessary, and that 
causes the pain we feel. Is it cruelty in the surgeon to 
cut to the quick? No; on the contrary, it is affection, it 
is skill; he would so treat his only son. 

And thus it is with God; his parental heart does not 
wish to grieve us; he must wound us to the very heart, 
that he may cure its malady. He must take from us 
what is most dear, lest we love it too much, lest we love 
it to the prejudice of our love for him. We weep, we 
despair, we groan in our spirits, and we murmur against 
God ; but he leaves us to our sorrow, and we are saved ; 
our present grief saves us from an eternal sorrow. He 

16 
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has placed the friends whom he has taken from us in 
safety, to restore them to us in eternity. He has deprived 
us of them, that he may teach us to love them with a 
pure love, a love that we may enjoy in his presence for- 
ever; he confers a greater blessing than we are capable 
of desiring. 

There happens nothing, even to a sinner, that God 
has not willed. It is he who does all, who rules, who 
gives to all whatever they receive. He has numbered 
the very hairs of our head, the leaves of the trees, the 
sands on the sea-shore, and the drops of the ocean. In 
creating the universe, his wisdom has weighed and meas- 
ured the least atom. It is he who, every moment, pro- 
duces and renews the breath of life within us. It is 
he who has numbered our days. That which most aston- 
ishes us, is nothing in the sight of God. Of what conse- 
quence is it whether this frail house of clay crumble into 
dust a little sooner, or a little later? What do they lose, 
who are deprived of those whom they love? Perhaps 
they lose only a perpetual delirium; they lose their for- 
getfulness of God and of themselves, in which they were 
plunged; or rather they gain, by the efficacy of this trial, 
the felicity of detachment from the world; the same 
stroke that saves the person who dies, prepares others, by 
suffering, to labor for their own salvation. Is it not then 
true, that God is good, that he is tender and compassion- 
ate towards our real sorrows, even when he strikes us 
to the heart, and we are tempted to complain of his 
severity. 
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Very soon they who are separated will be reunited, 
and there will appear no trace of the separation. They 
who are about to set out upon a journey, ought not 
to feel themselves far distant from those who have gone 
to the same country, a few days before. Life is like a 
torrent ; the past is but a dream; the present, while we 
are thinking of it, escapes us, and is precipitated in the 
same abyss that has swallowed up the past; the future 
will not be of a different nature, it will pass as rapidly. 
A few moments, and a few more, and all will be ended; 
what has appeared long and tedious, will seem short, when 
it is finished. 

It is this unquiet self-love that renders us so sensitive. 
The sick man, who sleeps ill, thinks the night long. We 
exaggerate, from cowardice, all the evils which we en- 
counter; they are great, but our sensibility increases 
them. The true way to bear them is to yield ourselves 
up with confidence to God. We suffer, indeed, but God 
wills this suffering, that it may purify us, and render us 
worthy of him. The world forgets us, slights us, is 
ungrateful to us, places us in the rank of those who 
have passed away ; true, and is it astonishing that the 
world should be unjust, treacherous, and deceitful? It is, 
nevertheless, the same world that you have not been 
ashamed to love so dearly, and that, perhaps, you still 
love; and this is the source of your sorrow. 

‘ Fenelon, translated by Mrs. Follen. 
aa LS ee 

As the affections are the noblest ingredient in human 
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nature, so the elevation and the happiness of a human 
being mainly depend on the right bestowment and ample 
exercise of these affections. To be self-sufficient and self- 
seeking — that is, to keep all the affections to one’s self, 
— is the meanest and most miserable predicament a crea- 
ture can be in. The homestead of a finite spirit —much 
more the desolate chamber of a sinful heart — does not 
contain resources enough for its own blessedness. The 
soul must go out from itself if it would find materials of 
joy. And just as its happiness depends on going owt 
from itself, so its elevation depends on its going wp — 
depends on its setting its affections on something higher 
than itself— something nobler, or holier, or more engaging. 

The main part of true religion is the right bestowment 
of the affections. When these are set on the things 
above, they are set as high as a seraph can set his. 
They are set so high that they cannot fail to lift the 
character along with them, and make his a peculiar char- 
acter whose ends in living are so lofty. 

Rev. James Hamilton. 
be eae 

Madame Adorna said to God one day, in the course of 
that inward and hidden conversation which was almost 
continually going on between her soul and her Maker, 
“Ts it possible, my beloved, that men can love Thee, 
without experiencing consolation and happiness in their 
love?” An important inquiry, but the same in import 
with the question whether holiness and happiness are not 
inseparable. By an inward spiritual illumination, which 
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enlightened and guided her thoughts ‘on this subject, and 
which she regarded as the divine answer, she was enabled 
distinctly to perceive that great inward peace, God’s 
peace, which is the true happiness of the soul, follows, by 
a necessary and unalterable law, the experience of holi- 
ness, or the love of God. 

How many persons seek contentment, seek peace, seek 
joy. But they do not find them. They are continually 
complaining of their troubles and afflictions. They strive 
to escape from them, but they do not succeed. And why 
not? It is because they get out of the great Centre. 
And being out of it, their hearts and their conduct are 
not in harmony with the divine Providences; and there- 
fore they must be unhappy. 

Madame Adorna gave herself to the Lord in faith, 
and the Lord accepted her. “She loved God, and God 
loved her.” This was the state of her mind at morning, 
noon and night; in prosperity and adversity, in duty and 
in trial. She was not one of those Christians who are 
sometimes on the mount and sometimes in the valley. 
She was on the mount and in the valley of God’s provi- 
dences, it is true; standing in the storm or the sunshine, 
just as her heavenly Father chose; but in the centre of 
her believing spirit, mountains and valleys were made 
equal in God. Of course, her inward life was very 
simple. And any person who will live by naked faith, 
will always find it so. It is so with angels. These holy 
beings do not tell one story to-day and another to-morrow, 
nor have they a long and intricate story to tell at any 
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time, in this particular. They love God, and God loves 
them. ‘These words are the index of their life to-day, 
to-morrow, and forever. Thomas OC. Upham. 
er 
Not to have discerned the relation of Sorrow to Virtue, 
is perhaps the most striking defect pervading all the 
Greek moral philosophy. Newman. 
eet 
The ordinary cares and sorrows of life, though they may 
oppress the heart, and fill the eyes with tears, do not, in 
many instances, so quicken the energies of the soul as to 
break up its illusions. Just as one who slumbers may be 
annoyed by sounds and movements near him and may 
turn uneasily from side to side; and often seem as if 
about to start from his couch; and yet may not be ac- 
tually awakened. Isaac Taylor. 
ve oeletee 
Anguish is so alien to man’s spirit, that perhaps nothing 
is more difficult to will than contrition. God, therefore, 
is good enough to afflict us, that our hearts, being brought 
low enough to feed on sorrow, may the more easily sorrow 
for sin unto repentance. Guesses at Truth. 
wie a 
The Eternal Stars shine out as soon as it is dark 
enough. Oarlyle. 
Sas ae! 
Yea, blessed is the calamity that makes us humble ; 
though so repugnant thereto is our nature, in our present 
state, that, after a while, it is to be feared a second and 
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sharper calamity would be wanted to cure us of our pride 
in having become so humble. Coleridge. 
oa eR acta 
The Christian, in his sufferings, is often tempted to 
think himself forgotten. But his afflictions are the clear- 
est proofs that he is an object both of Satan’s enmity and 
of God’s fatherly discipline. Satan would not have 
man suffer a single trouble all his life long, if he might 
have his way. He would give him the thing his heart is 
set upon. He would work in with his ambition. He 
would pamper his lust and his pride. . . . Cecil. 
ewes ae 
While Job looked on himself as an outcast, the Infinite 
Spirit and the Wicked Spirit were holding a dialogue on 
his case! Jb. 


——-¢—_—_—_ 


Letter to Lady Russel. 


It is, upon the whole, most manifest, that no temporary 
affliction whatsoever, upon one who stands in special rela- 
tion to God as a reconciled person, though attended with 
the most aggravating circumstances, can justify such a 

-sorrow as shall prevail against and shut out a religious 
holy joy, or hinder it from being the prevailing principle 
in sucha one. . 

The cause of your sorrow, madam, is exceeding great. 
The causes of your joy are inexpressibly greater. You 
have infinitely more left than you have lost. Doth it need 
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to be disputed whether God be better and greater than 
man? or more to be valued, loved, and delighted in? and 
whether an eternal relation be more considerable than a 
temporary one? Was it not your constant sense in your 
best outward state, Whom have I in heaven but thee, O 
God, and whom can I desire on earth in comparison of 
thee! Herein the state of your ladyship’s case is still the 
same, (if you cannot rather with greater clearness and with 
less hesitation, pronounce those latter words.) The prin- 
cipal causes of your joy are immutable, such as no super- 
vening thing can alter. You have lost a most pleasant, 
delectable earthly relative. Doth the blessed God hereby 
cease to be the best and most excellent good? Is his 
nature changed? his everlasting covenant reversed and 
annulled? which is ordered in all things and sure, and is 
to be all your salvation and all your desire, whether he 
make your house on earth to grow or not to grow. That 
sorrow which exceeds the proportion of its cause, com- 
pared with the remaining true and real causes of rejoic- 
ing, is in that excess causeless; 2. ¢., that excess of it 
wants a cause such as can justify or afford defence 
unto it. 

We are finite beings, and so are our friends. Our pas-" 
sions in referenca to them must not be infinite. Whereas 
in reference to the infinite, uncreated Good, we are never 
to design ourselves any limits at all. No one would be a 
more severe or impartial judge of a criminal affection than 
your ladyship, nor would it look worse unto any eye, if 
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any one should so deeply take to heart the death of an 
unrelated person, as never to take pleasure more in the 
life, presence, and conversation of one most nearly related. 
And you do well know that such an height of affection as 
is due to the ever-blessed God, cannot without great in- 
jury be placed any where else. . . 

Pious persons, afflicted with the loss of any near rela- 
tion, often think the chief intention of such a providence 
is their punishment. And hereupon they are apt to justify 
the utmost excesses of their sorrow upon such an occasion, 
accounting they can never be sensible enough of the 
divine displeasure appearing in it; and make it their 
whole business to find out and fasten upon some particular 
sin of theirs, which they may judge God designed now to 
punish upon them. It is indeed the part of filial ingenuity, 
deeply to apprehend the displeasure of our father; and 
an argument of great sincerity to be very inquisitive after 
any sin for which we may suppose him displeased with 
us ; though perhaps he intended no more, than only, in the 
general, to take off our minds and hearts more from this 
world, and draw them more entirely to himself. For, if 
we were never so innocent, must therefore such a relative 
of ours have been immortal? God did not create this or 
that excellent person, and place him for a while in the 
world, principally to please us; nor doth he take him 
away principally to displease or punish us; but for much 
nobler and greater ends which he hath proposed to him- 
self concerning him. John Howe. 
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The withdrawal of a friend from our side is a special 
providence, even for ourselves. Never does the grave 
take hold of a mortal’s feet, but his companion hath an 
omnipresent eye the while fixed on him in compassion. 
We should think of that eye, as well as of the hand that 
taketh away. Meditation on the dead quickens our faith 
in the unseen ; for sorrow hath a sacred efficacy ; there 
being no touch so purifying as that of a dead man’s hand ; 
and few living objects having such regenerative power as 
the sight of a fellow mortal’s death. Mountford. 

ey ewren 

I have sometimes thought that the Lord deals with his 
friends who are dearest to him, as the ocean does with its 
waves. Sometimes it pushes them against the rocks, 
where they break in pieces, sometimes it rolls them on 
the sand, or dashes them on the mire. And then, ina 
moment, it retakes them into the depths of its own bosom, 
where they are absorbed with the same rapidity with 
which they were first ejected. The more violently they 
are dashed upon the rocks, the more quickly and impetu- 
ously do they return to the great centre. With others he 
deals more gently. There are many, far the greater 
number, whom he permits to live by consolations mingled 
with faith. How few are those, how very rare, who are 
driven and dashed where the Lord pleases, till their wills 
are wholly destroyed, and they can no longer demand 
any thing for themselves. 

Upham’s Life of Madame Guyon. 
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Dieu ne défend pas les routes fleuries quand elles 
servent a revenir & lui, et ce n’est pas toujours par les 
sentiers rudes et sublimes de la montagne que la brebis 
égarée retourne au bercail. Ohateaubriand. 

ann ee 

The Spaniards have a saying “ Where evil is, good is ;” 
and sickness is an occasion to demonstrate its truth. Its 
sweetness and consolation surpass all the exhilaration and 
joy of the most vigorous health “as much” says St. 
Augustin, “as the wisdom of Job in sickness exceeded 
that of Adam in the strength and freshness of youth 
wandering in the groves.” Ages of Faith. 

ll 

St. Theresa said to a devout merchant from whom she 
had received an alms, “I have recommended you in my 
prayers as you desired, and it has been revealed to me, 
that your name is written in the book of life, and asa 
sign of the truth of what I say, you will never prosper 
again in your worldly affairs.” So it turned out; his 
ships were successively wrecked and sunk; becoming 
unable to pay his debts, he was delivered from prison 
only through the esteem which his creditors entertained 
for his piety; and being thus stript of all worldly goods, 
but contented with the grace of God alone, he closed his 
days in the odour of sanctity. 70. 

ee 

One single ‘ thanks be to God !’ and ‘blessed be God!’ 
uttered in adversity, is of more avail than a thousand 
thanksgivings in the day of prosperity. Jd. 
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If men in the middle ages pretended not to be able to 
walk erect on the waves of the tribulation of this life, as 
our Lord walked on the Sea, at least they felt that they 
could, as St. Augustine says, be borne over them on the 
wood of the cross. Ages of Faith. 

tinal a 

Even by means of our sorrows we belong to the Eternal 

Plan. Humboldt. 
teenie lta 

“ Crosses are ladders leading to Heaven.” 

“ Every Cross hath its inscription.” 

Perhaps the dregs of every experience contain its 
virtue. 

ere 

God denies a Christian nothing, but with a design to 
give him something better. Cecil. 

aa ees 

The blessed man is he who is under education in God’s 
school. Jb. 

Sct 

The manner in which a youth encounters his first 
trouble gives often a character to his life; for it decides 
whether, besides his property, fortune shall have his spirit 
at her disposal, to exalt, depress, and play with, at caprice. 

Mountford. 
-semeuicarecell 

The bad fortune of the good turns their faces up to 
heaven; and the good fortune of the bad bows their heads 
down to the earth. Sadi. 
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“Our voluntary sorrows germinate in us, as the growth 
of the particular life we lead.” 
Sterling says, All the sad infernal rivers flow from foun- 
tains in this upper world. 
Les eee 
I have long been in the habit of viewing every thing 
around me as in a state of alienation. I have never 
leaned toward my comforts without finding them give 
way. A sharp warning has met me. ‘ These are aliens, 
and as an alien live thou among them.’ We may use our 
comforts by the way.— We may take up the pitcher to 
drink, but the moment we begin to admire, God will in 
love dash it to pieces. Cecil. 
pened 
The heart must be divorced from its idols. Age does 
a great deal in curing the man of his frenzy ; but, if God 
has a special work for a man, he takes a shorter and 
sharper course with him. This grievous loss is only a 
farther and more expensive education for the work of the 
ministry ; it is but saying more closely, ‘ Will you pay the 
price?’ Jb. 
pe as 
“ Ah,” said the imprisoned bird, “how unhappy were 
I in my eternal night, but for those melodious tones which 
sometimes make their way to me like beams of light from 
afar, and cheer my gloomy day. I would myself repeat 
those heavenly melodies like an echo, until I have stamped 
them on my heart—and then I shall be able to bring 
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comfort to myself in my darkness.” Thus spoke the little 
warbler, and soon had learned the sweet airs which were 
sung to it with voice and instrument. 

That done, the curtain was raised, —for the darkness 


had been purposely contrived for its instruction. 
Richter. 


Il. 
LIFE. 


THE WORTH OF LIFE. 


No, life is not contemptible, is not odious ; it is to be 
held as a trust, as a solemn gift, with the possession of 
which are linked high responsibilities. It is a greater 
thing to value than to despise life ; even as they only are 
the learned, who lament those inestimable manuscripts 
which the royal officers ignorantly burned for fuel, at that 
time when the:abbeys were suppressed. Life is no com- 
monplace matter ; it may feel so, when we are disap- 
pointed, when we are wearied with labor, or are disgusted 
with meanness, and then we may say with the Jewish 
preacher, ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity!’ But myself, 
how often in my more cheerful moments, and at those 
more thoughtful seasons, when my awakened faculties have 
made me most truly man, have I been awe-struck and 
breathless, whilst the great mystery of life has occurred 
to my mind in sudden vividness! In such moments what 
a miracle have I felt myself! Excepting God himself, 
what is there more wondrous than the existence of the 
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finite amid the infinite ; than this birth of feeling, thinking, 
and active life in our bosoms, which a short while since, 
were inanimate, insensate dust! What thought is there 
more wondrous than this, that we are living souls, abroad 
and active on the face of a world which was once without 
form and void! Well might the sons of God shout for 
joy, when the first man of our race stood up erect amid 
the trees of Eden! It was the birth of mortal spirit, and 
that Paradisaical wonder is repeated in the growth of 
every infant and throughout the life of every man ! 

Religion doth make us revere life, and rightly. For 
consider how the mind is formed. Is it not by the discipline 
of life ; by our bodily necessities, and our social relations ? 
An infant, secluded in a dark closet, and duly fed, would 
grow up to manhood, but would be as helpless and simple 
as ababe. Every object a child sees doth increase its 
knowledge; and every accident which it bemoans doth 
correct its experience. It is thus that knowledge, princi- 
ples, and character are formed. Even were our capacities 
to remain the same, and were the Almighty to diminish 
the facts and events which befall us, our knowledge and 
our worth would be diminished proportionately. 

By merely blinding us to the lessons of nature, God 
could reduce mankind to the ignorance of brutes. Nay, 
in a certain sense, this life is one long conference with 
the Deity, prior to our admittance into heaven. We, on 
our parts, pray; and God, on his, doth instruct, warn, 
remonstrate, and encourage us perpetually. The Gospel 
is his word; and the movements of nature, divine signs 
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and symbols are they all for human instruction. Verily, 
the most impatient to quit life are the least fitted ; since 
it is little experience they can have had of its moral 
design. Men would not be so hasty to abandon the 
world, either as monks or as suicides, did they but see the 
jewels of wisdom and faith which are scattered so plenti- 
fully along its paths; and lacking which no soul can come 
again from beyond the grave to gather. Mountford. 
ees 

I sometimes wonder that we can be so frivolous, I may 
almost say, as to attend to the gross but somewhat foreign 
form of servitude called Negro Slavery, there are so many 
keen and subtle masters that enslave both north and 
south. It is hard to have a southern overseer; it is worse 
to have a northern one; but worst of all when you are 
the slave-driver of yourself. 

Public opinion is a weak tyrant compared with our 
own private opinion. What a man thinks of himself, that 
it is which determines, or rather indicates, his fate. 

Thoreau. 
fa sth 

Any prospect of awakening or coming to life makes all 
times and places indifferent to adead man. ‘he place 
where that may occur is always the same, and indescri- 
bably pleasant to all our senses. For the most part we 
allow only outlying and transient circumstances to make 
our occasions. They are, in fact, the cause of our dis- 
traction. Nearest to all things is that power that fashions 
their being. Next to us the grandest laws are continually 

17 
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being executed. Next to us is not the workman whom 
we have hired, with whom we love so well to talk, but the 
workman whose work we are. Thoreau. 
i ae 

Most men, even in this comparatively free country, 
through mere ignorance and mistake, are so occupied 
with the factitious cares and superfluously coarse labors 
of life that its finer fruits cannot be plucked by them. 
Their fingers, from excessive toil, are too clumsy and 
tremble too much for that. He has no time to be any- 
thing but a machine. How can he remember well his 
ignorance —which his growth requires who has so 


often to use his knowledge ? Jd. 
eee ee ee 


I would not be one of those who will foolishly drive a 
nail into mere lath and plastering; such a deed would 
keep me awake nights. Give me a hammer, and let me 
feel for.the furrowing. Do not depend on the putty. 
Drive a nail home and clinch it so faithfully that you can 
wake up in the night and think of your work with satis- 
faction, —a work at which you would not be ashamed 
to invoke the Muse. So will you help God, and so 
only. Every nail driven should be as another rivet 
in the machine of the universe, you carrying on the work. 


Lb. 
—_+——_ , 
Surely if we deduct all those days of our life which we 
might wish unlived, and which abate the comfort of those 
we now live; if we reckon up only those days which God 
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hath accepted of our lives, a life of good years will hardly 
be aspan long. Sir Thomas Browne. 
ee 
It is said all martyrdoms looked mean when they were 
suffered. Every ship is a romantic object, except that 
we sailin. Embark, and the romance quits our vessel, 
and hangs on every other sail in the horizon. Our life 
looks trivial, and we shun to record it. 
’ Tis the trick of nature thus to degrade to-day ; a good 
deal of buzz, and somewhere a result slipped magically in. 
So much of our time is preparation, so much is routine, 
and so much retrospect, that the pith of each man’s genius 
contracts itself to a very few hours. Hmerson. 
ae 
“The spirit of itself” says Hugo of St. Victor, “is 
termed spirit—and in connection with the body, it is called 
soul. The human soul, because it can exist both in the 
body and out of it, is called in the ecclesiastic offices, soul 
and spirit.” Ages of Faith. 
=e 
To Soerates and Plato, as to the old Jewish sages, man 
is most important when regarded not merely as a soul, 
but as a man, a social being of flesh and blood. Aristotle 
declares the family and social relations to be the master- 
facts of humanity. Kingsley. 
eae 
It is a duty to take a thorough part in life, both in its 
sweetest and bitterest moments, and to oppose to its out- 
ward impressions the deep inward persuasions of our own 
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minds. I call it a duty; it would also be a folly not to 
do so. Humboldt. 
' a 

Only what we have wrought into our’character during 
life can we take away with us. Jd. 

ae vane 

One fruit only our mother earth offers up with pride to 
her maker—her human children made noble by life upon 
earth. Westminster Review. 

a arew nerve 

The souls of the Sons of God are greater than their 
business ; and they are thrown out, not to do a certain 
work, but to be a certain thing ; to have some sacred 
lineaments, to show some divine tint, of the Parent Mind 
from which they come. Martineau. 

see ssesalpuanctsne: 

The common burden of humanity, which we have all to 
bear, more or less, must lie heaviest on those whose 
mental powers are the earliest and the most widely un- 
folded. We may grow up under the sheltering care of 
parents and of kindred ; we may lean on parents and on 
friends ; we may be amused by acquaintances; we may 
be made happy by those we love; — yet “ to this conclu- 
sion do we come at last,’— that man is turned back upon 
himself. Goethe. 

aaetigeeae 

There is a time in every man’s education when he ar- 
rives at the conviction that envy is ignorance ; that imita- 
tion is suicide ; that he must take himself for better for 
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worse, as his portion; that though the wide universe is 
full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come to him 
but through his toil bestowed on that plot of ground which 
is given him to till. The power which resides in him is 
new in nature, and none but he knows what that is which 
he can do, nor does he know until he has tried. Not for 
nothing one face, one character, one fact makes much im- 
pression on him, and another none.—It is not without 
preéstablished harmony, this sculpture in the memory. 
The eye was placed where one ray should fall, that it 
might testify of that particular ray. merson. 
= ees 

It is well known that at a certain period of life the 
character of a man begins to be more distinctly marked. 
He appears to become separated from that which sur- 
rounds him —to stand in a measure aloof from his 
associates — to raise his head above the shadow of any 
earthly object into the light of heaven, and to walk with 
a more determined step on the earth beneath. This is 
the manifestation of a character which has always existed; 
and which has, as it were, been accumulating by little and 
little, till at length it has attained its full stature. 

When a man has become his own master, it is left to 
himself to complete his own education. It is left to him- 
self to decide how far his character shall remain in its 
present form. This is indeed a period of deep responsi- 
bility. He has taken the guidance of a human being, and 
is not the less accountable, that this being is himself. Let 
him not be made dizzy from a sense of his own liberty, 
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nor faint under his own weight; but let him remember 
that the eye of God is now fixed full, it might almost be 
said anxiously, upon him. Sampson Reed. 

re 

As a plant is formed by the upward tendency of the 
living principle shown in the sap and the leaf buds, and 
also by the woody matter sent down from the leaves, and 
as there can be no growth without these two ; so character 
is formed by strong aspirations which gather to themselves 
materials and produce deeds. 

ok ged 

Let People’s Tongues and Actions be what they will, 
my business is to keep my Road and be Honest ; and 
make the same Speech to myself that a piece of Gold or 
an Emerald should, if it had Sense and Language. “ Let 
the World talk and take their Method, I shan’t, but 
sparkle and shine on, and be true to my Species and my 
Colour.” 

Is it not a scandalous business, that an Architect or a 
Physician should have more regard for his Profession 
than a Man has for his? For His, I say, in which he has 
the honor of the Gods for his Partners. And what’s a 
man’s Trade, simply considered as a Man. Why nothing 
but the study and practice of Virtue and Moral Phi- 
losophy. 

Can’t you leave foreign Humours and Things to their 
own Mismanagement and Bias? Your business is only 
to mind your Conduct, and give a turn of Advantage to 
the Emergency. . . . Does the present Accident 
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hinder your being Honest and Brave, Temperate and 
Modest, Judicious and Unservile ? 

Do they Curse you? Do they threaten to Kill and 
Quarter you? Let them goon. They can never mur- 
ther your Reason, nor your Virtue. Those privileges run 
for Life if you please. All this Barbarity signifies little. 
> Tis much as if a Man that stands by a Lovely Spring 
should fall a railing on’t. The Water is never the worse 
for his foul Language. Which way now are you to go to 
keep your Springs always running, and never Stagnate 
into a Pool? Tl tell you: You must be always drudg- 
ing at the Virtues of Freedom and Independence, of 
Sincerity, Sobriety and Good-nature. Make yourself but 
Master of these Qualities, and your business is done. 

Nature has armed you at all points, provided some 
Virtue or other against all sort of Vice or Immorality. 
If you have to do with a troublesome Blockhead, you have 
Meekness and Temper for your Guard, and so of the 
Rest. Besides, what harm have you received? If you 
examine the Case you'll find none of these provoking 
Mortals have done your Mind any Damage. And that is 
the only place in which you are capable of being hurt. 

When People treat you ill, blame your conduct, or 
report any thing to your Disadvantage, shoot yourself into 
the very Souls of them, rummage their Understandings, 
and see how their Heads are Furnished. A thorough 
Inquiry into this Matter will set you at rest. 

Antoninus. 
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Persons lightly dipped, not grained in generous hon- 
esty, are but pale in goodness, and faint-hued in sincerity ; 
but be thou what thou virtuously art, and let not the ocean 
wash away thy tincture; stand magnetically upon that 
axis where prudent simplicity hath fixed thee, and let no 
temptation invert the poles of thy honesty; and that vice 
may be uneasy and even monstrous unto thee, let iterated 
good acts and long-confirmed habits make virtue natural, 
or a second nature in thee. And since few or none prove 
eminently virtuous, but from some advantageous founda- 
tions in their temper, and natural inclinations, study thy- 
self betimes, and early find what nature bids thee to be, 
or tells thee what thou mayest be. They who thus timely 
descend into themselves, cultivating the good seeds which 
nature hath set in them, and improving their prevalent 
inclinations to perfection, become not shrubs, but cedars 
in their generation ; and to be in the form of the best of 
the bad, or the worst of the good, will be no satisfaction 
unto them. Sir Thomas Browne. 

iematisclieg Bik 

It is a happiness to be born and framed unto virtue, 
and to grow up from the seeds of nature, rather than the 
inoculation and forced grafts of education. Yet if we 
are directed only by our particular natures, and regulate 
our inclinations by no higher rule than that of our reasons, 
we are but moralists ; divinity will still call us heathens. 
Therefore this great work of charity must have other 
motives, ends, and impulsions. I give no alms only to 
satisfy the hunger of my brother, but to fulfil and accom- 
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plish the will and command of my God. I draw not my 
purse for his sake that demands it, but his that enjoined 
it. Lbs 

¥en BRD SES 

Be substantially great in thyself, and more than thou 
appearest to others; and let the world be deceived in thee, 
as they are in the lights of heaven. Hang early plum- 
mets upon the heels of pride, and let ambition have but 
an epicycle or narrow circuit in thee. Measure not 
thyself by thy morning shadow, but by the extent of thy 
grave; and reckon thyself above the earth, by the line 
thou must be contented with under it. Spread not into 
boundless expansions, either to designs or desires. Think 
not that mankind liveth but for a few, and that the rest 
are born but to serve the ambition of those who make but 
flies of men, and wildernesses of whole nations. Swell 
not into actions which embroil and confound the earth; 
but be one of those violent ones who force the kingdom 
of heaven. . . . 

While thou so hotly disclaimeth the devil, be not guilty 
of diabolism; fall not into one name with that unclean 
spirit, nor act his nature whom thou so much abhorrest ; 
that is, to accuse, calumniate, backbite, whisper, detract, 
or sinistrously interpret others. . . 

Give no quarter unto those vices which are of thine 
inward family, and having a root in thy temper, plead a 
right and property in thee. Examine well thy complex- 
ional inclinations. Raise early batteries against those 
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strongholds, built upon the rock of nature, and make this 
a great part of the militia of thy life. 
Sir Thomas Browne. 
Pei an 
Let him learn a prudence of a higher strain. 
Let him learn that every thing in nature, even motes and 
feathers, go by law, and not by luck, and that what he 
sows he reaps. By diligence and self-command, let him 
put the bread he eats at his own disposal, and not at that 
of others, that he may not stand in bitter and false rela- 
tions to other men; for the best good of wealth is free- 
dom. Let him practise the minor virtues. How much 
of human life is lost in waiting! Let him not make his 
fellow-creatures wait. How many words and promises are 
promises of conversation! Let his be words of fate. When 
he sees a folded and sealed scrap of paper float round the 
globe in a pine ship, and come safe to the eye for which 
it was written, amidst a swarming population; let him 
likewise feel the admonition to integrate his being across 
all those distracting forces, and keep a slender human word 
among the storms, distances, and accidents, that drive us 
hither and thither, and by persistency make the paltry ~ 
force of one man reappear to redeem its pledge, after 
months and years, in the most distant climates. 
Emerson. 
pee ae 
The situation that has not its duty, its Ideal, was never 
yet occupied by man. Yes, here, in this poor, miserable, 
hampered, despicable Actual, wherein thou even now 
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standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal; work it out there- 
from; and working, believe, live, be free. Fool! the 
Ideal is in thyself, the impediment, too, is in thyself; thy 
condition is but the stuff thou art to shape that same Ideal 
out of; what matters whether such stuff be of this sort 
or of that; so the form thou give it be heroic, be poetic ? 
O thou that pinest in the imprisonment of the Actual, and 
eriest bitterly to the Gods for a kingdom, wherein to 
rule and create, know this of a truth: the thing thou 
seekest is already with thee, “ here or nowhere,” couldst 
thou only see! 

Let him who gropes painfully in darkness or uncertain 
light, and prays vehemently that the dawn may ripen 
into day, lay this precept well to heart: “ Do the duty 
which lies nearest thee,” which thou knowest to be a duty ! 


Thy second duty will already have become clearer. 


: Carlyle. 
—E 


All lives have their prose translation as well as their 
ideal meaning. Chas. Auchester. 
a a 

Every human feeling is greater and larger than the 

exciting cause. Coleridge. . 

; ens 

It is curious to note how young men, when educated to 

think at all, hunger after some theory of life, some view 

of the one purpose of existence. The source of this moral 

and intellectual restlessness is often an uneasy presenti- 

ment of a great but as yet unascertained degree of moral 
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dependence on the accidents of their future lot, — acci- 
dents over which their own wills can have very little 
control, and yet which are known to exercise a very pain- 
ful control over the will. Hence arises a passion for try- 
ing to forestall, as it were, the power of change, by previ- 
ously rehearsing how, in all conceivable combinations of 
moral circumstances, it would be right and possible to 
steer through difficulty, and overpower resistance, from a 
vague hope of preéxhausting in imagination the emergen- 
cies of human existence, and laying down a clear course 
in every case. 

There is a painful though partial sense of helplessness, 
in every untried mind, — and especially in untried minds 
of power really great enough to rise above circumstances, 
until they have actually measured their strength against 
the contingencies of life, sounded their own courage, and 
tested the power of calamity, of temptation, and of the 
world’s disgrace, to move or to wound them. And it is 
this secret and often unconscious jealousy of the possible 
and as yet untried power of circumstances to unbend 
man’s purposes and relax his affections, which makes 
young men so anxiously discuss all aspects of life, that 
they may not have to encounter any in practice without a 
previous encounter in thought. In the majority of in- 
stances of this nature, it is self-distrust, a vague, painful 
fear of the crushing strength of that mighty antagonist — 
the world — which induces those who are preparing to 
fit out their voyage of discovery into its various provinces, 
so anxiously to multiply the minutest instructions for 
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their own self-cuidance, to take in theoretic stores for all 
imaginable accidents and combinations of weather, cli- 
mate, war or peace. Almost every cast of mind origi- 
nally contains within it the sense of this possibly undue 
and weak dependence on its external lot, and issues com- 
mands to itself, which are angry and arbitrary just in pro- 
portion to the extent of its conscious feebleness to be 
independent. 

It is only when the crisis of trial is come or past, when 
the strain has fallen on the shrinking nerve, and either 
the danger of failure has been vanquished, or its pain 
survived, that a man can gather himself up in strength 
for purely concrete action. A mind that knows itself to 
have once pierced to the very centre of its greatest peril, 
ceases to delight in theorizing upon life, because there 
can no longer be any fascination in attempts to shadow 
forth by dim intellectual outlines, that which experience 
has vividly embodied. The point once reached to which 
secret anxieties had hitherto involuntarily converged, 
there is nothing further to attract conceptions of life, 
into the future (or theorizing) tense ; they will busy them- 
selyes to more purpose with the realities now woven into 
the past and present. 

The main character in the book, Oakfield, is appar- 
ently pursued throughout by a desire to devote himself to 
some final purpose of life, and by a feeling of deep dis- 
satisfaction with those mere preliminaries of existence 
which mainly absorb human efforts, and which threatened 
’ to engulf him too in their idle stationary whirlpool. To 
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Oakfield, it seemed that when he had left college, he had 
left a stage of intellectual preparation, to enter at least 
on some partial devotion to ends worthy of that prepara- 
tion ; and it fretted him to find that the work of life held 
out no direct aims comparable in dignity with that of the 
preparatory task in which he had been engaged. Whereas 
the end of college life had been the discipline of the intel- 
lect, the employment to which, when disciplined, it was to 
be devoted consisted of little but contrivances to secure 
“incomes.” Thus the step into the great arena of the 
world was plainly a step Down, if the ripened intellect 
was to be employed only in the service of the physical 
conditions of life. The tuning of the instrument seemed 
to be in itself a much higher end than the sort of music it 
was required to play. 

Oakfield’s restlessness of mind at the utter want of 
Jinality in nearly all human pursuits, is often discernible 
in characters of the ethical cast. It would at first appear 
that a mind suffering from such a restlessness is clearly 
meant for the church. For it is in the church that the 
ultimate purposes of existence are singled out and pur- 
sued through their intricate connection with the threads 
of a more transient life; it is there that the absolute 
or spiritual ends of life are contemplated and preached. 
But Oakfield did not care to add to the multitude who 
memorialise others as to what life ought to be, he wished 
rather to rank among those who had themselves been 
effectually memorialised on the subject, and were eager 
in consequence to carry out religious suggestions, not to ~ 
issue them. 
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But beyond this there is a deeper difficulty, a difficulty 
which is the real root of moral restlessness in men who are 
thus eager to be consciously employed on permanent 
interests, on something which is itself an end and nota 
means. It expresses itself in this question, “Is there, in 
fact, any regular and conscious line of voluntary effort 
which can be said to be a final end of life, and not a mere 
step to something else?” We may suggest many, but 
we believe it will be found that in this life the moral and 
religious pursuits (so called) purely concern the reduction 
of our lives into right order, while the moral and religious 
ends of life, our human and spiritual affections, cannot 
give us voluntary occupation as industrious beings, but 
only possess and permeate our thoughts. . 

The old form of the question always recurs, “ ‘What 
ought to be the main employment of my own will in the 
highest form of earthly life?” A question which is 
necessary, as a standard, to direct the mind in all attempts 
to remodel society. It may be felt that direct relations 
with God should take a far greater prominence in the 
allotments of life’s occupations than even religious theory 
assigns to them. And this may be true. But they can- 
not directly occupy the will, except so far as the form or 
law of moral life is concerned.- Except with relation to 
reducing our own hearts into submission to God’s law, 
there is nothing which we can do for God apart from the 
discharge of human functions. The active or industrial 
part of man cannot find any task exclusively proper to 
religious affections. For ordinary men the affections are 
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the only true ends of life; and though you may work 
in order to express them, the work itself is not of 
immediate but only mediate value. Hence we believe 
that the only true remedy for the restlessness which not 
rarely consumes natures of an ethical turn — natures 
eager at once for active exertion and for high permanent 
interests — natures with too much moral activity for that 
life of contemplation in which the poet lives on the mere 
richness of his own insight ; and with too much insight to 
endure the torpid monotony of a perpetual absorption in 
ways and means—is that they should be so deeply 
engraved with some spiritual interest, whether of joy or’ 
suffering, as to give a permanent sense of real life within, 
and thus render them insensitive to the jars and pettiness 
of external arrangements. Oakfield had more disposable 
force of will than he had disposing emotion ; he felt that 
no spiritual interest occupied him as he desired to be 
occupied ; and he wanted to manufacture by personal 
energy, interests which nothing but internal affections can 
give. But all merely voluntary exertion is meant to be 
subordinated to ends beyond itself; so that we cannot, 
ought not, to expect the active part of life to be self-suffi- 
cient for us, and no inner restlessness can be stilled by 
any address in the mere selection of pursuits, 
Prospective Review. 
ok-aabemmaie 

There would seem to be an incurable variance between 
the life which men covet for themselves and that which 
they admire in others; nay, between the lot which they 
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would choose before hand, and that in which they glory 
afterwards. The aim which God assigns to us as our high- 
est is indeed the direct reverse of that which we propose 
to ourselves. He would have us in perpetual conflict ; — 
we crave an unbroken peace. He keeps us ever on the 
march ; we pace the green sod by the way with many a 
sigh for rest. He throws us on a rugged universe ; — 
and our first care is to make it smooth. His resolve is to 
demand from us without ceasing, a living power, a force 
fresh from the spirit he has given ; ours, to get into such 
settled ways, that life may almost go of itself, with scarce the 
trouble of winding up. Every way he urges our reluctant 
will. He grows the thistle and the sedge; but expects 
us to raise the olive and the corn; having given us a 
portion of strength and skill for such an end. He leaves 
in each man’s lot a thicket of sharp temptations, and 
expects him, though with bleeding feet, to pass firmly 
through ; having given him courage, conscience, and a 
guide divine, to sustain him, lest he faint. 

And after all, in spite of the inertia of their will, men 
are, in their inmost hearts, on the side of God, rather than 
their own, in this matter. P 

In an old and complicated structure of society, the num- 
ber is multiplied of those who exist in a state of benumbed 
habit, who walk through their years methodically, not 
finding it needful to be more than half awake ; who take 
their passage through human life in an easy chair, and no 
more think of any self-mortifying work than of the ancient 
pilgrimage on foot ; and are so pleased with the finish and 

18 
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varnish of the world around them, as to fancy demons 
and dangers all cleaned out. 

The battle of life is not now, so often as of old, thrust 
upon us from without ; it does not give us the first blow, 
which it were poltroonery to fly ; but it is internal and 
invisible ; it has to be sought and found by voluntary 
enterprise. . . . When I look back over a few years, 
I find there is no sort of personal libertinism, of domestic 
infidelity, of mercantile dishonesty ; no breach of faith in 
States, no mean dishonor in officials, no shuffling expedi- 
ency in public life ; no kindling of national malignity, no 
outrage of military atrocity, no extreme of theological 
Jesuitry ; which we have not heard excused by amiable 
laxity, and shrugged off into the dark; or palliated in 
books enjoying disgraceful popularity ; or defended and 
admired by statesmen who should elevate and not deprave 
a nation’s mind. Is it then too much to fear that the 
new generation may grow up with bewildered vision ; 
without the clear and single eye of conscience full of light ; 
and therefore without the resolute and hardy will of one 
who plainly sees what he is to avoid and what attain ? 

Martineau. 


lL. 


MAN’S HIGHEST RELATIONS. 


EVERY ONE NEAR TO GOD. 


Do not spend your energies in trying to like going to 
church and to enjoy sermons, but in trying to fear God ; 
to think, to govern, to restrain yourself. I will tell you 
my experience. I know that the things which make 
good so very hard to me are the lusts of the flesh, and a 
love of things seen and apparent, and a great carelessness 
about things unseen and real; that is, especially, God. 
I might name many more, but these will do. Now I say 
that to me religion consists; firstly, in subduing these 
passions, and learning to look upward as a man, not to 
follow my natural tendency and grow downward as a 
beast ; this is not easy Fred, believe me ; the only ease I 
take, the only ease I recommend to you, is to reject what- 
ever pokes itself between me and these great objects, 
either professing to be objects in themselves, in which 
case they lie, or to be means by which I may attain my 
object. Oakfield. 
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Remember, then, Philothea, to make every day sundry 
retreats in the solitary closet of thy heart, whilst thou art 
outwardly busied in temporal affairs and conversations. 
This mental solitude cannot be hindered by the Company 
of such as are about thee; for they are not about thy 
heart but about thy Body ; so that thy heart remaineth all 
alone in the presence of God alone. Withdraw then thy 
Spirit often into thy heart; where, sequestered from all 
men, thou may’st, heart to heart, treat the business of thy 
Soul with God. De Sales. 

Paes AR 

“TI must walk with God. In some way or other, what- 
ever be my character or profession, I must acquire the 
holy habit of connecting every thing that passes in my 
house and affairs, with God.” This is the language of a 
real Christian. 

The Christian wants to know no new thing, but to have 
his heart elevated more above the world by secluding 
himself from it as much as his duties will allow, that 
religion may effect this its great end by bringing its sub- 
lime hopes and prospects into more steady action on the 
mind, 

But I am restrained from dogmatizing on the subject 
of religious retirement by reflecting on the sort of religion 
which seems in fact best suited to human nature itself; 
and especially to human nature harassed, worried, loaded, 
and urged as it is in a great city. 

I am restrained also by another consideration. Differ- 
ence of character seems to stamp a holy variety on the 
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operation of religious principle. Some men live in a 
spirit of prayer, who are scarcely able to fix themselves 
steadily to the solemn act of prayer. Ceci. 

eee FMT 

God is manifested in his Providences; and those who 
are the subjects of pure love, are continually brought into 
contact, and into union with him, in connection with his 
providences. God is there, and those who meet him at 
all, must meet him there. And we meet him there by 
recognizing him there; and by recognizing him there in a 
proper temper of mind. And this pure love is always 
ready and delighted to do. 

The providences of God may even be said to be the 
food, the nourishment, on which the inward experience 
feeds itself and lives. Thomas C. Upham. : 

——— 

The true place of God, when we speak of God’s place 
anywhere out of the heart, is 7m his Providences. He 
holds his kingdom in the heart, and he reigns there, in 
connection with his providences. These divine provi- 
dences are in themselves, and emphatically so, the time of 
times and the place of places for devotion. . . . . I 
feared nothing ; that is to say, I feared nothing, considered 
in its ultimate results and relations, because my strong 
faith placed God at the head of all perplexities and all 
events. . . . Oftentimes I suffered much. But in- 
teriorly, in the centre of the soul, if I may so express it, 
there was divine and supreme peace. The lower soul, or 
the soul considered in its connection with the objects im- 
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mediately around it, might at times be troubled and 
afflicted ; but the higher or central soul, or the soul con- 
sidered in its relation to God and the divine will, was 
entirely calm, trustful, and happy. . . . . 

God showed me that it is not actions, i themselves con- 
sidered, which please him, but the inward spirit with 
which they are done; and especially the constant ready 
obedience to every discovery of his will, even in the 
minutest things, and with such a suppleness or flexibility 
of mind as not to adhere to anything, but to turn and 
move in any and every direction where he shall call. 
This disposition of mind, so exceedingly valuable, God 
was pleased to give me. My soul seemed to me to be 
like a leaf or a feather, which the wind moves in any way 
that it pleases. Mme. Guyon. 

samceiatiacaia 

Few are the souls that give themselves up faithfully to 
God in the order of his providence, as it is developed 
moment by moment. They have too much of a will of 
their own, their desires run out too strongly in various 
directions, to accept readily and fully that daily bread, 
whatever it may be, which God’s providence now pre- 
sents. Sometimes persons get out of the position of the 
present moment, which I may properly call the divine 
moment, by their too earnest desires to do good. And 
going out of the present moment, they may be said in 
a certain sense to go out of God, whose habitation in time, 
considered relatively to the human perception, is not in 
the past which is gone, nor in the future which does not 
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exist, but in the divine Now. Around this heaven con- 
structed centre, all commands and all promises, and all 
effusions of grace, and all the helping visits of unseen 
angels cluster together. He who does not correctly esti- 
mate the present moment, in the calmness of inward 
recollection, will be likely to find himself out of God’s 
order, and thus fall into sin. Through a false estimate 
in one direction, his desires and purposes may fall below 
the line of duty ; and by a false estimate in another 
direction, taking into view relations and interests which 
are not appropriate to the present time, the same desires 
and purposes may become so intense, so exaggerated, so 
wayward, that sin there also lies at the door. If men 
rightly knew and appreciated this secret, harmonizing 
with whatever is, viewed in its divine relations, no voice 
of murmur would be heard in the heart, and no cloud of 
rebellion would darken on their brow. 
Upham’s Life of Madame Guyon. 
tS 

The grace of the present time, be it more or less, will 
not answer the claims of any future time. Our feelings, 
in order to be right feelings, must correspond to the facts 
and events of the present hour, the present moment. But 
every succeeding moment, bearing on its bosom new 
events and new facts, has a character of its own; and it 
demands a new life, a new experience corresponding to it. 
In order, therefore, to live as a holy person ought to live, 
we must regard the claims of the smallest periods of time, 
as they pass before us; and must act in accordance with 
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those claims. This is what is termed living by the moment. 
Ti is sometimes termed living in recollection ; a form of 
expression, which indicates a state of mind awake or 
recollected to the claims of God upon us as they are 
momentarily presented. Thomas C. Upham. 

ici agitate 

Recollection is the life of religion. I know not how it 
is that some Christians can make so little of recollection 
and retirement. I find the spirit of the world a strong 
assimilating principle. 

Acting from the occasion, without recollection and 
inquiry, is the death of personal religion. It will not suf- 
fice merely to retire to the study or the closet. The 
mind is sometimes, in private, most ardently pursuing its 
particular object; and as it then acts from the occasion, 
nothing is further from it than recollectedness. I have, 
for weeks together, in pursuit of some scheme, acted so 
entirely from the occasion, that when I have at length 
called myself to account, I have seemed like one awaked 
from adream. The fascination and enchantment of the 
occasion vanish. I stand like David before Nathan. Such 
cases are, in truth, a moral intoxication; and the man 
is only then sober when he begins to school his heart. 

Ceeil. 
eines 

If it were proposed to us by our architects to remove 
the grinning head of a satyr, or other classical or Palla- 
dian ornament, from the keystone of the door, and to 
substitute for it a cross, and an inscription testifying our 
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faith, I believe that most persons would shrink from the 
proposal with an obscure and yet overwhelming sense 
that things would be sometimes done and thought within 
the house which would make the inscription on the gate 
a base hypocrisy. And if so, look to it, whether that 
strong reluctance to utter a definite religious profession, 
which so many of us feel, and which, not very carefully 
examining into its dim nature, we conclude to be modesty, 
or fear of hypocrisy, or other such form of amiableness, 
be not, in very deed, neither less nor more than Infidelity. 
Ruskin. 
hee 

In whatever age and country it is the prevailing mind 
and character of the nation to regard the present life as 
subordinate to a life to come, and to mark the present 
state, the world of their senses, by signs, instruments, and 
mementos of its connection with a future state and a spir- 
itual world,—there Religion is. There, however ob- 
scured by the hay and straw of human will-work, the 
foundation is safe. Coleridge. 

Bas ty Once 

In connection with this part of Arnold’s labors, we 
have seen new reason to justify an old admiration for a 
religious rite prevailing in most Protestant churches — 
the practice of Confirmation. It represents a momentous 
fact in the religious life of individuals, and helps to turn 
that fact to its proper account. We would mark with 
devout recognition, this era of experience; give voice, 
method, and direction to its tumultuous emotions ; bring 
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its burning aspirations to merge in the cool, ascending 
breath of prayer; distinctly present the young disciple, 
fast becoming one of us, before the Master at whose feet 
he is to sit, and the God whose still, small voice he is to 
hear. Prospective Review. 
seattle 
Unless a tree has borne blossoms in spring, you will 
vainly look for fruit on it in autumn. Hare. 
een ae 
A youth, one of the blackest of the Indians, had be- 
tween his eyebrows the figure of a shining moon. An- 
other youth, named Memnon, the pupil of Herodus, the 
sophist, had this moon when young, but as he arrived at 
man’s estate, its brightness diminished, and at last entirely 
vanished. Apollonius of Tyana. 
wd-otiaae 
Of how many may it be said, as of the children of Is- 
rael, God took them indeed for his pleasant plant, but 
they were a very barren and ungrateful plant; he had 
made them a choice and a spreading plant, but not one 
delicious cluster was to be found upon them. 
Oulverwel. 
nei 
Let none prevail with us to think that there is any 
period of life, or any sphere of our activity, or any hour 
of our rest, which can escape the range of right and 
wrong, and be secluded from the eye of God. Nothing can 
be more offensive to a good mind than the eagerness to 
claim, for some portions of our time, a kind of holiday 
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escape from the presence of duty, and the consecration 
of pure affections; to thrust off all noble thoughts and 
sacred influences into the most neglected corner of exist- 
ence; and drive away Religion, as if it were a haggard 
necromancer, that must some time come, instead of a 
guardian angel that must never go. It were shameful to 
sanction the low-minded sentiment, which so often says of 
early life that it is the time for enjoyment, and makes this 
an excuse for dispensing with every thing else. Under 
such guidance, Life would have no secret unity; it would 
be no sacred Epic sung throughout by any constant in- 
spiration, but a monster of incongruity ; its first volume 
a jest book; its second a table of interest; and its last a 
mixture of the satire and the liturgy. I can form no 
more odious image of human life, than a youth of levity 
and pleasure, followed by a maturity and age of severity 
and pietism. Both sights in this succession, are alike 
deplorable ; a young soul, without wonder, without rever- 
ence, without tenderness, without inspiration ; with super- 
ficial mirth, and deep indifference ; standing on the thresh- 
old of life’s awful temple, with easy smile, without uncov- 
ered head, or bended knee, or breathless listening! Is 
that the time do you say for enjoyment? Yes ;—and 
for enthusiasm, for conviction, for depth of affection, and 
devotedness of will; and if there be no tints of heaven 
in that morning haze of life, it will be in vain to seek 
them in the staring light of the later noon. 
Martineau. 
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Man dwells, as it were, on the borders of the Spiritual 
and Material Worlds; we shall not wonder that there is 
such a tugging and pulling this way and that way, upward 
and downward, and such broken disorder of things! those 
that dwell in the confines of two kingdoms, being most 
subject to disquiet and confusion. Henry More. 

AE A ere 

God continueth the existence of this great world in a 
perpetual changeable course of Night into Day, Spring 
into Summer, Summer into Autumn, Autumn into Win- 
ter, and Winter into Spring again; and one Day is never 
perfectly like another ; some are cloudy, some rainy, some 
dry, some windy ; avariety which gives exceeding beauty 
to the World. It is the same with Man, who, according 
to the saying of the ancients, is an abridgment of the 
world, or another little world; for he is never in the 
same estate; his life glides upon the Earth, like the 
waters floating and waving in a perpetual diversity of 
Motion, which sometimes exalt him with hope, sometimes 
humble him with fear, sometimes carry him to the right 
hand with consolations, sometimes to the left with afflic- 
tions; and not one of his days, no, nor one of his hours is, 
in all points, like another. 

This is a necessary Admonition ; that we must endeavor 
to have a continual and inviolable equality of heart in so 
great an inequality of occurrences. And although all 
things turn and change variously about us, yet must we 
stand constantly immovable, always looking and aspir- 
ing towards our God. 
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This absolute resolution never to forsake God nor aban- 
don his sweet love, serveth as a counterpoise to our Souls, 
to keep them in a holy indifferency, amidst the inequality 
of divers motions which the condition of this life brings 
them. Our Soul having, by resolution, vigorously em- 
braced the precious love of God, continues constant in the 
midst of the inconstancy and mutability of consolations 
and afflictions, as well Spiritual as Temporal, interior as 
exterior. But besides this general doctrine, we have 
need of some particular documents. 

I say, then, that Devotion consists not in the gentle- 
ness, softness, comfort, or sensible tenderness of the heart, 
which provoketh us to fears and sighs, and giveth us a 
kind of delight and savory satisfaction in some spiritual 
exercises. No, my dear Philothea, Devotion and that 
are not the same thing. For many Souls have this ten- 
derness and consolation which nevertheless are very 
vicious, and consequently, have not any true love of God, 
much less any true devotion. So there are some persons, 
who, considering the goodness of God, and the passion of 
our Saviour, feel great tenderness of heart, which forceth 
them to sigh, to weep, pray, and give thanks with such 
sense as that one would say their heart were possessed 
with deep devotion, but when this comes to the proof, we 
find that as the sudden showers of a hot Summer, falling 
in great drops upon the Earth and not piercing it, serve 
for nothing but to produce Mushrooms; even so those 
tears and this tenderness, falling upon a vicious Heart, 
and piercing it not, become altogether unprofitable. For 
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notwithstanding all this, these poor Souls part not from a 
farthing of their evil-gotten Goods, renounce not one of 
their perverse affections, nor would suffer the least incon- 
venience in the World for the service of that Saviour for 
whose sake they wept. So that the good motives which 
they have had are nothing but spiritual Mushrooms ; 
which are not only no true devotion, but oftentimes great 
subtleties of the devil, who, entertaining Souls with these 
poor consolations, makes them rest contented and satisfied 
with them, lest they should search further for true and 
solid devotion, which consists in a will constant, reso- 
lute, active, and ready to put in execution whatsoever 
they know to be acceptable to God. 

A Child will weep tenderly when he sees his mother 
pricked with a lance to be let blood; but if his mother at 
the same time demand his Apple or Sugar-plum, which he 
hath in his hand, he will by no means let it go. Such 
are the most part of our tender devotions; seeing the 
stroke of the lance which pierced the Heart of our Saviour 
crucified, we weep bitterly. Alas! Philothea, it is well 
done to lament this painful death and passion of our Fa- 
ther and Redeemer, but why, then, do we not give him in 
good earnest the Apple which we have in our hands, and 
which he demandeth so earnestly, that is our Heart ? why 
do we not resign so many petty affections, delectations, 
and pleasures, which he would pull out of our hands and 
cannot, because they are our Sugar-plums, of which we 
are more fond than desirous of heavenly grace. Ah, 
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Philothea, these are friendships of little Children, tender 
but weak, fantastical and fruitless. 

Yet these soft and tender affections are sometimes very 
good and profitable ; for they provoke the appetite of the 
Soul, strengthen the spirit, and add to the vigor of devo- 
tion a holy mirth and cheerfulness which renders our 
actions good and acceptable even in the exterior. 

And many times it happens, Philothea, that the Soul 
finding herself in the fair Spring of Spiritual Comforts, 
busieth herself so much in gathering and sucking them, 
that in the abundance of these delights she produceth 
fewer good works ; and on the contrary in Spiritual storms 
and desolations, the more destitute she is of the pleasant 
contentments of devotion, the more she multiplies good 
works, and abounds in the inward generation of true 
Virtues ; as of Patience, Humility, Contempt of herself, 
Resignation, and Abnegation of Self love. 

It is then a great abuse of many, especially of women, 
to believe that the Service which we do to God without 
favour, without tenderness, and sense of heart, is less 
agreeable to his Divine Majesty; since on the contrary, 
our actions are like Roses, which though being fresh, they 
have more Beauty, yet being dry, they have more strength 
and sweetness; for, just so, though our works done with 
tenderness of heart be more acceptable to us,— to us, I say, 
that consider only our own delight, yet when they are 
performed in time of dryness and barrenness, they have 
more sweetness, and a better esteem in the presence of 
mod" 
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The less there is of our particular interest in the pur- 
suit of Virtues, the more brightly shines the purity of the 
love of God in us. Francis de Sales. 

Kieepncliaaiiaaal 

Certainly the least consolation of devotion which we 
receive is worth all the most excellent recreations in the 
world. He that once hath tasted them esteemeth all other 
consolations but gall and wormwood. As they that hold 
the herb Scitique in their mouth, receive such a sweetness 
from it that they feel neither hunger nor thirst ; so they 
to whom God hath given this heavenly manna of internal 
consolations, can neither desire nor receive the Content- 
ments of the world, at least to entertain their affections in 
them. 

When we shall have these tendernesses and consola- 
tions, we must humble ourselves profoundly before God ; 
and let us take heed of saying, by reason of these comforts, 
‘O how good am I!’ but let us say ‘O how Good is God 
to such as hope in him, to the soul that seeketh him’ 
He that hath Sugar in his mouth cannot say that his 
mouth is sweet, but that the Sugar is sweet; so though 
the spiritual sweetness be very good, and that God who 
giveth it to us is most good, yet it followeth not that he 
which receiveth it is good. 

Let us esteem these graces and favours exceeding pre- 
cious, not so much because they are so in themselves, as 
that it is the hand of God which infuses them into our 
Hearts; as a loving Mother would do, who, to flatter her 
Child, putteth the Sugar-plums into his mouth with her 
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own hand one by one, for if the Child had wit he would 
more esteem the sweetness of his Mother’s affection and 
tenderness than that of the Sugar-plums. So it is much, 
Philothea, to have this sweetness; but it is the sweetness 
of all sweetness to consider that God with his loving and 
tender hand putteth them, as it were, into our mouths, 
into our Heart, our soul, and our mind. . . . Where- 
fore think we doth God bestow this sweetness upon us? 
To make us sweet toward every one. When therefore we 
shall receive any spiritual consolation, we must that day 
render ourselves more diligent in good works and humility. 
Besides all this, we must from time to time renounce such 
sweetness, tenderness, and consolations, separating our 
Heart from them, and protesting that it is not these we 
seek but God and his holy love, not the comforts but the 
Comforter, not the sweetness but the sweet Saviour, not 
that tenderness, but him that is the sweetness of Heaven 
and Earth. 

This fair and pleasant weather will not last always ; it 
will sometimes happen that thou shalt be so destitute 
and deprived of all sense of devotion, that thou wilt think 
thy soul a wild fruitless barren field in which there is 
neither path nor way to find God. Yet in all this drought 
and sterility let us not lose courage; but expecting patiently 
the return of consolations, let us go on our way, and 
forsake not any exercise of devotion, but, if it be possible, 
multiply good works; and not being able to present to 
our Spouse moist sweetmeats, let us offer him dry ones, 
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for all is one to him, provided that the heart which offered 
them be perfectly resolved to love him. De Sales. 
eT 

Many say they have no peace nor rest, but so many 
crosses and trials, afflictions and sorrows, that they know 
not how they shall ever get through them. Now he who 
in truth will perceive and take note, perceiveth clearly, 
that true peace and rest lie not in outward things; for if 
it were so, the Evil Spirit also would have peace when 
things go according to his will, which is nowise the case. 

Therefore we must consider and see what is that peace 
which Christ left to his disciples when he said: “My 
peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.” 

Christ meant that inward peace which can break 
through all assaults and crosses of oppression, suffering, 
misery, humiliation and what more there may be of the 
like, so that a man may be joyful and patient therein ; 
and what was bitter to him before, shall become sweet, and 
his heart shall remain unmoved under all chemgeres at all 
times. Theologia Germanica. 

oe 

As soon as a man turneth himself in spirit, and with 
his whole heart and mind entereth into the mind of God 
which is above time, all that ever he hath lost is restored 
in a moment. And if aman were to do thus a thousand 
times a day, each time a fresh and real union would take 
place, and in this sweet and divine work standeth the 
truest and fullest union that may be in this present time. 


Lb. 
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One evening Luther saw cattle going in the fields, in a 
pasture, and said: Behold there go our preachers, our 
milk-bearers, butter-bearers, cheese and wool-bearers, who 
do daily preach unto us the faith towards God, that we 
should trust in him, as in our loving father, he careth for 
us and will maintain and nourish us. Luther. 

VES eS 

I, said Luther, would fain see one that could make 
these two agree together; (to be joyful) and (to be afraid ;) 
I cannot behave myself in that manner towards God ; but 
my little son John can show himself so towards me ; for 
when I sit in my study and write, or do something else, 
then my boy sings me a song, and when he will be too 
loud, then I check him a little, yet nevertheless he singeth 
on, but with a more mild and softer voice, and somewhat 
with fear and reverence. Even so will God likewise 
have us to do, that we should always rejoice in him, yet 
with fear and reverence towards God. JO. 

ear eee 

The most acceptable service that we can do and show 
unto God, and which he only desireth of us, is that he is 
praised of us; but he is not praised except he be first 
loved; he is not loved unless he be first bountiful and 
doth well; he doth well when he is gracious ; gracious he 
is, when he forgives sins. Now (said Luther) who are 
those that do love him? They that are the small flock 
of the faithful, that do acknowledge such graces, and do 
know that through Christ they have forgiveness of their 
sins. Jb. 
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The heart is to be given unto God. The Will hath 
never more freedom, than when it moves toward God. 
And heavenly duties, and spiritual performances are to 
flow freely from the soul like those voluntary drops that 
come from the Honeycomb of its own accord, without any 
pressing, without any crushing at all. It is only the dregs 
of Obedience that come forth with squeezing and wring- 
ing. There should be no need now of binding the sacrifice 
with cords unto the Altar, unless it be with the cords of 
love, those soft and silken knots of affection. 

Give wt, do not lend it. —'There are some that will lend 
their hearts to God upon some special occasions, for an 
hour at a sermon, for a little while in prayer, lend it him 
upon a Lord’s day, upon a day of Humiliation, and then 
call for the heart again and bestow it upon their lusts. 
But so great a Majesty will not borrow of creatures ; he 
will not receive hearts unless they be wholly given to him. 

Give it, do not sell it. —’ Tis very sordid and odious to 
be hirelings in Religion. They sell their hearts unto 
God, that serve him only for by-ends, and self-respects. 
This is Donum Hamatum, a gift with a hook in it ; they 
give somewhat that they may catch more. . .. . 
Whereas Religion should be loved for her beauty, and not 
for her dowry. God should be loved for those excellen- 
cies and transcendencies that are in himself; for those 
treasures of goodness and wisdom that are stored up in his 
own glorious Essence. 

Thou shouldst love him though he did not love thee 
again. Why shouldst thou not love a thing truly amiable 
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though thou hast no benefit by it. For thy happiness is 
but an inferior and secondary thing, and is not to have so 
much of thy heart as he is to have. 

The heart, the whole heart—Not a piece, not a corner of 
it only. The true Mother would not have the Child divided. 
God indeed loves a broken and Contrite heart; but he 
won’t accept a divided heart. But the Devil observes the 
other rule; Divide et impera. He would seem to be 
very moderate, to be content with a piece of the heart 
only ; but ’tis because he knows by this means he shall 
have all. And this is one great happiness that comes by 
Religion; the heart is thus united, and fixed upon one 
supreme object. lLusts, they do divide the heart and — 
distract it. The soul does, as it were, bite at two baits at 
once, and is caught with two several hooks; this pulls 
that way, and that pulls another way. Pride calls for this 
thing, but Covetousness forbids it; which must needs 
breed great confusion and tumult in the Soul. But when 
a Saviour comes into the Soul, the winds and the storms, 
and the waves obey him. 

Give thy heart to him that he may make it better.—It 
may be thou hast a flinty and unmalleable heart ; give it 
him, and he will melt it and dissolve it. It may be 
thou hast a barren and unprofitable heart; give it him, 
and he will make it fruitful. It may be thou hast an 
unquiet and discomposed heart; give it him, and he will 
tune it. It may be thou hast a narrow and contracted 
heart; give it him, and he will enlarge it. It may be 
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thou hast a drossy and corrupt heart; give it him, and he 
will purify and refine it. 

Give it him, that he may make it happy.—it hath toiled 
already sufficiently, and wearied itself among vanities ; it 
hath gone from flower to flower, and can extract nothing 
but bitterness, and still desire, which is hiatus cordis, opens 
its mouth wide, and cries Give, Give. Go then to the 
Fountain, to the Ocean, and fill thyself. 

Nature hath taught us all to pant after a swmmum bonum, 
and ’tis the voice put into every one’s mouth, Who will 
shew us any good ? indeed ’tis the errand for which we 
are sent into the world, to find out happiness, and yet 
we seek it so as if we were loth to find it. 

Nathaniel Culverwel. 
ihe hl 

There is a generation in the world that are all for a 
competency in goodness and are afraid of too much holi- 
ness. Jb. 

hats 

A Master called Boetius saith “It is of sin that we do 
not love that which is Best.” What is in truth the noblest 
and best of all things, should be also the dearest of all 
things, and that for no other cause than that it is the 
noblest and best. Zheologia Germanica. 

43 poe 

“Ino, bishop of Chartres, walking abroad one day at 
noon, met a woman, tall, barefooted, and of a majestic 
aspect, carrying a torch in one hand, and in the other a 
cruise containing water. Being asked why she carried 
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these things, she said ‘I am going to burn heaven with 
this torch, and to extinguish hell with this water, to the 
end that men may love God for himself’ ” 
qenegiiinaiietae 
“Think of whatever you will,” says St. Buonaventura, 
“and thence you will have no little motive for loving your 
Creator.” Ages of Faith. 
ea sae 
Love, it has been said, flows downward. The love of 
parents for their children has always been far more pow- 
erful than that of children for their parents; and who 
among the sons of men ever loved God with a thousandth 
part of the love which God has manifested to us. 
Hare. 
fete aie. 
Whatever, below God, is the object of our love, will, at 
some time or other, be the matter of our sorrow. 
Cecil. 
i ee 
Lord, he loveth thee less, that loveth any thing with 
thee, which he loveth not for thee. 
Saint Augustine. 
aaa 
Who created all things is better than all things; who 
beautified all things, is more beautiful than all things ; 
who made strength, is stronger than all things ; whatsoever 
thou lovest, he is that to thee ; learn to love the workman 
in his work, the Creator in his creature; let not that 
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which was made by him possess thee, lest thou lose him 
by whom thyself was made. 
Quoted from St. Augustine. 
—— 

Those who are in the exercise of pure love, are not 
impatient, anxious, and agitated; but are beautifully calm 
and peaceful. Agitation is one of the baleful fruits that 
are propagated from the life of self. The selfish man, 
who is necessarily an unholy man, is always more or less 
troubled. Divine tranquillity, more beautiful than those 
apples of silver which are mentioned in the Scriptures, 
grows from the life of God in the soul, which is the 
same as the life of pure love. 

“ Love,” says St. Augustine, “and do what you please.” 
Pure love is a law of action which is infinitely more true 
and safe in its operation than any other law of action with- 
out love. There is no need, in order to understand and 
apply it, of great knowledge and of laborious care. Love, 
even in the natural life, and still more in the life of relig- 
ion, makes all things easy. Thomas O. Upham. 

aPerenere 

Among the open rewards of secret prayer, we would 
specify presence of mind and composure of spirit. There 
are some persons of a calm temperament, who.pass sedate- 
ly through every scene, and are seldom taken by surprise. 
They are persons of ready wit, exhaustless resources and 
constant self-command. But there are others, fearful and 
foreboding, easily stunned and easily agitated. ‘They are 
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perpetually apprehending a lion in the street, and go 
about any new undertaking with as much anxiety as would 
suffice for the most arduous enterprise. They will pass 
by the perilous house on which they are plotting a visit, 
or at last address themselves to the knocker with as 
much trepidation as if they expected an ogre to dart from 
behind it. And when any little incident occurs, — any 
conjuncture requiring promptitude or dexterity, their wits, 
only agile in forsaking them, are sure to be out of the 
way. The moment is flown —the propitious instant is 
passed, — and it is only when the opportunity is gone and 
forever, that they perceive the very thing they should 
have said or done, but in their confusion it did not occur 
to them. For this sore evil we know no better remedy 
than secret prayer. Prayer calms and fortifies the mind, 
and so prepares it for the rapid incidents and sudden 
emergencies of the day. Rev. James Hamilton. 
apie kel 

Where men are enlightened with the true light, they 
renounce all desire and choice, and commit and commend 
themselves and all things to the Eternal Goodness. Nev- 
ertheless there remaineth in them a desire to go forward 
and get nearer to the Eternal Goodness ; that is, to come 
to a clearer knowledge, and warmer love, and more com- 
fortable assurance, and perfect obedience and subjection ; 
so that every enlightened man could say: “I would fain 
be to the Eternal Goodness. what his own hand is toa 
man.” And he feareth always that he is not enough so, and 
longeth for the salvation of allmen. Andsuch men do not 
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call this longing their own, nor take it unto themselves, 
for they know well that this desire is not of man, but of 
the Eternal Goodness; for whatsoever is good shall no 
one take unto himself, as his own, seeing that it belongeth 
to the Eternal Goodness only. 

Moreover these men are in a state of freedom, because 
they have lost the fear of pain or hell, and the hope of 
reward or heaven, but are living in pure submission to 
the Eternal Goodness, in the perfect freedom of fervent 
love. This mind was in Christ in perfection, and is also 
in his followers, in some more, and in some less. But it is 
a sorrow and a shame to think that the Eternal Goodness 
is ever most graciously guiding and drawing us, and we 
will not yield to it. What is better and nobler than true 
poorness in spirit? Yet when that is held up before us, 
we will have none of it, but are always seeking ourselves, 
and our own things. We like to have our mouths always ° 
filled with good things, that we may have in ourselves a 
lively taste of pleasure and sweetness. 

Theologia Germanica. 
—_ 

Besides the open return, there is a seeret reward of 
secret prayer. There is a peculiar and present joy in 
communion with God. The deepest pleasures are the 
purest ; and of all pleasures the purest is the peace of 
God. To feel that he is love —to draw so near him as 
to forget the world — so near as to lose the love of sin — 
is of all pleasures the sweetest, of all blessedness the 
purest and most profound. And next to this high com- 
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munion with God,— next to this joy of passions lulled, 
and sins slain and self forgotten in adoring fellowship with 
the Father of Lights —is their sedater comfort who can 
pour their griefs into their Heavenly Father’s bosom, or 
who feel that they have bespoken help against coming 
toils and trials at their Heavenly Father’s hand. To 
know that God is near—to know that he is trusted, 
honored, loved, —to feel that you are acting towards him 
as a reverential and affectionate child, and that he is 
feeling towards you as a gracious and compassionate 
Father — there is in this, itself, an exquisite satisfaction, 
a present reward. ev. James Hamilton. 
i pee 

Goethe’s philosophy and his practice have found echoes, 
confused and uncertain enough, but still easily recogniza- 
ble, in many English, even many Oxford minds — the phi- 
losophy which says life is the art of self-development, and 
claims that we should devote ourselves to conscious self- 
formation, without ulterior object, which would have the 
nature of aman revolve on its own axis, and treats religion 
as a step in education, and not the highest step. This is 
the philosophy which lies hidden in the centre of many 
an English mind, and it has received an impulse from a 
very different and less generally suspected quarter. Where 
Goethe stepped with conscious, searching eyes, the mild 
egotism of Wordsworth led him without thought or clear 
perception of his whereabouts. His self-occupation was 
too simple and complete for him to be conscious of it. It 
was quiet, inoffensive, unlimited. The most important 
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thing in the world was the cultivation of W. W. for him- 
self, the next important thing his cultivation for the sake 
of mankind. Goethe puts quietly on one side that central 
spirit of the Christian revelation, which makes the de- 
pendent affections the highest element in our nature, and 
places our noblest attainable life in that service which is 
perfect freedom. He would have us all patent digesters, 
or rather assimilaters, of knowledge and experience. 
Prospective Review. 
eee 

The whole tone of Goethe’s mind during his travels and 
residence in Italy is most remarkable; but is it not 
enough to make one weep? To treat a whole nation 
and a whole country simply as a means of recreation for 
one’s self; to see nothing in the wide world and nature, 
but the innumerable trappings and decorations of one’s 
own miserable life; to survey all moral and intellectual 
greatness, all that speaks to the heart, where it still exists, 
with an air of patronizing superiority ; or where it has 
been crushed and overpowered by folly and corruption, 
to find amusement in the comic side of the latter, — is to 
me absolutely revolting ;—- perhaps more so to me per- 
sonally, than I can reasonably expect it to be to others, 
but I think it ought to excite sentiments similar in kind, 
if not in degree, in every breast. I am well aware that 
I go into the opposite extreme; that my politico-histori- 
cal turn of mind can find full satisfaction in things for 
which Goethe has no taste, and that I could live content- 
edly without feeling the want of art, not only amidst the 
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glorious scenery of the Tyrol, but on moor or heath, 
where I was surrounded by a free peasantry who had 
a history. But truth, though it always lies between 
two extremes, does not always lie in the middle. 
Niebuhr. 
Sprain 

Whoever prostituted his temperance, piety, and science, 
gathered his harvest into a heap and set fire to it. 

Sadi. 
ronan 

In old times men used their powers of painting to 
show the objects of faith; in later times they used the 
objects of faith that they might show their powers of 
painting. Ruskin. 

es. 

Even if we can extract a sweetness, an added grace to 
our own character from every root of bitterness, this is 
cold comfort to a human heart which wishes always to go 
out of itself. It is an ungenerous view of life. 

Those who value religion only as a part of education, 
and seek virtue as a grace of character, are generally per- 
sons in whom the feeling for the beautiful is stronger 
than the moral sense. They seek the good because it is 
the beautiful, and it gratifies their taste and their self-love. 
It may be doubted whether such characters take as strong 
hold of those who are nearest them as more generous and 
spontaneous natures. 

Sentiment is more attractive than mere homely feeling, 
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but it does not wear so well, and is more apt to be per- 
verted. It has some juice of feeling in it, but this feeling 
is controlled by intellectual perceptions. The sap is 
drawn to the outermost minutest twigs of the tree of life, 
and the trunk which bears up the whole is left dry. 


IV. 


VIRTUES AND DUTIES. 


SELF-CONTROL AND FAITH BOTH NEEDED. 


Ir every thought of the mind, every moment of the life, 
every word of social converse, the temper of every neigh- 
bor, the operation of every event, is to be made the dis- 
tinct object of care and volition, we undertake a control 
possible only to Omnipotence, and assume an inspection 
disappointed by the first twinkling ofaneye. . . . . 
Conscientiousness, carried to an anxious stringency, pro- 
ceeds upon the truth that every soul is intrusted to itself. 
This truth, however, is balanced by another, — that every 
soul is under the care of God. Whoever is haunted by 
the impression of the one, lives in the presumption that, 
if ever the tension of his will is relaxed, all must 
go wrong. Whoever surrenders himself wholly to the 
other, lives in the presumption that, unless he falsely 
interfere to spoil, all will go right. The mingling influ- 
ence of both can alone do justice to the two powers, 
human and divine, that dispose of us, recognizing the 
infirmity of the one, yet remembering the perfect security 
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of the other. If the life on which we are afloat is not so 
smooth and fair, that we may leave the currents and the 
winds to bear us, while we lie stretched in happy contem- 
plation; neither is the stream so terrible, that if once we 
rest upon the oar, we are caught into the rapids and 
swept away. Prospective Review. 
geal 
To have the tongue cut out, and to be seated deaf and 
dumb in a corner, were preferable to his condition who 
cannot govern his tongue. Sadi. 
Bee Sr Rol 
The sense of responsibility without willingness to fulfil 
it, leads to ill humor. The savage and the mere man of 
the world, are without it, and may be perfectly free from 
this kind of irritability, but who would thus purchase 
good humor ? 
ah 
I do not know words that might with more benefit be 
borne with us, and set in our hearts momentarily against 
the minor regrets and rebelliousnesses of life, than these 
simple ones of Dante, — 


“ Tristi fummo 
Nel aer dolce, che del sol s’allegra, 
Or ci attristiam, nella belletta negra.” 


“We once were sad 
In the sweet air, made gladsome by the sun, 
Now in these murky settlings are we sad.” 


Ruskin. 


SADNESS. 305 


I have been young and now I am old, and I bear my 
testimony that I have never found thorough, pervading, 
enduring morality with any but such as feared God, — 
not in the modern sense, but in the old childlike way. 
And only with such, too, have I found a rejoicing in life, 
—a hearty, victorious cheerfulness of so distinguished a 
kind, that no other is to be compared with it. 

Jacobi, translated by Hedge. 
Sone va 

“You destroy the divine image in your soul by sad- 
ness,” says the holy Capuchin friar Lombez. “ God is 
joy. All nature rejoices in its Creator, and would you 
remain in a sad silence? It is joy which makes the heart 
fear God.” 

St. Gregory reckons sadness, — “the sadness of the 
world, worldly sorrow ” — among the seven capital sins. 

“ Sadness proceedeth from self-love; and joy from the 
love of God.” So we read in the Meditations for the 
English College, at Lisbon. 

What means the Church in bidding the priest to bear 
in mind the sighs of youth? It is that she has deeply 
observed nature ; for in youth, the most joyous season of 
life, men “are sad as night, only from wantonness.” As if 
they who were most capable of enjoying the rich banquet 
_ of life, found a pleasure all the while, in knowing that, 
~ even on such an earth as this, they are in a world of woe. 

Ages of Faith. 
cients 
Many Christians do greatly wrong themselves with a 
20 
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dull and heavy kind of sullenness; who, not suffering 
themselves to delight in any worldly thing, are thereupon 
ofttimes so heartless, that they delight in nothing. 
Bishop Hail. 
asa 

Were we to strip our sufferings of all the aggravations 
which our overbusy imaginations heap upon them, of all 
that our impatience and wilfulness embitters in them, of 
all that a morbid craving for sympathy induces us to dis- 
play to others, they would shrink to less than half their 
bulk ; and what remained would be comparatively easy to 
support. Guesses at Truth. 

eee 

It is one main point of happiness that he that is happy 
doth know and judge himself to be so. The knowledge 
and consideration of it is the fruition of it. Ooleridge. 

wee 

The good Angels are so filled with their present happi- 
ness, they are so quieted with the enjoyment of God him- 
self, that they are not at all solicitous, or inquisitive about 
future events, but they cheerfully entertain and drink in 
all those beams that come flowing from the face of their 
God, and they desire no more than he is pleased to com- 
municate to them; nay, indeed, they can desire no more, 
for he gives them as much as they are capable of. 

But how fain the sons of men would have some key or 
other to unlock and open these secret and reserved pas- 
sages, which Providence hath wisely shut up and hid from 
the eyes of men. They have no satisfaction, no Sabbath, 
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no quiet in their present state, and therefore they would 
fain know what the next day and the next year, and 
the next age will bring forth. The desires, the prayers, 
the hopes, the endeavors, the counsels of men, they all 
look toward the future. God will have men in this sense 
in diem vivere, to entertain fortune by the day. 
Nathaniel Oulverwel. 
St ae 

In bearing misfortune and vexation, as in overcoming 
temptation, there is a certain confidence which had better 
be put aside. This confidence sometimes results from a 
faith in reason, or rather a faith in our being exactly 
amenable to reason. For instance, it is some time before 
aman ceases to have a full belief in his own powers of 
accomplishing, by direct means, the absolute rule in his 
mind. If he is convinced of a thing, he says to himself, 
of course he will act accordingly. It astonishes him to 
hear of men — great men— who could not overcome, or 
found the greatest difficulty in overcoming, some small 
habit. Indeed, according to his brave imaginings, he 
intends always to overcome terrors and temptations, not 
merely to avoid them. Such is a very juvenile, though a 
very natural, mode of thinking. It requires a good many 
fallings in the mire, before a man finds that his own mind, 
temperament, and faculties, are things which will give 
him as much or more trouble to manage than his affairs, 
or his family, or than the whole family besides. . 

One great art in managing small anxieties, is to cease 
thinking about them just at that point where thought 
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becomes morbid. It will not do to say that such anxie- 
ties may not demand some thought, and occasionally, 
much thought. But there comes a time when thought is 
wasted upon these anxieties; when you find yourself in 
your thoughts, going over the same ground again and 
again to no purpose, deepening annoyance instead of 
enlarging insight and providing remedy. Then the thing 
would be to be able to speak to these fretting little cares, 
like Lord Burleigh to his gown of State, when he took it 
off for the night, “ Lie there, Lord Treasurer.” 

There is often a very keen annoyance suffered by high- 
minded and sensitive people, arising from dissatisfaction 
with their own work. I should be very sorry to say 
any thing that would seem like encouragement to slight 
or unconscientious working, but to the anxious, truth- 
seeking, high-minded, fastidious man, I would sometimes 
venture to say, “my good friend, if we could work out 
our ideal, we should be angels. There is eternity to do 
itin. But now, come down from your pedestal, and do 
not overfret yourself, because your hand, or your mind, . 
or your soul, will not fulfil all that you would have it.” 

There is another form of unhappiness which is not 
uncommon, and which often occurs in the midst of a great 
seeming prosperity, which deepens the vexation, and gives 
an air of especial mockery to it. It is where an almost 
infinite regret enters the mind at some happiness having 
been missed, which in imagination seems the one, possible, 
present good to the person indulging the imagination ; 
and the men or women in this sad case, go on all their 
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days mourning or fretting for want of that imagined 
felicity. 

To find consolation for this state of mind may not be 
easy ; still, even for this there are medicaments. Imagine 
the happiness in question gained, fond dreamer; do you 
not already see some diminution of it ; do you not at least 
perceive how many fears such happiness would throw you 
open to? 

How much, by the way, accomplishments of various 
kinds would come in to help men to get rid of over-riding 
small cares and petty anxieties. These accomplishments 
mostly appeal to another world of thought and feeling 
than that in which the little troubles were bred. The 
studious, the busy, and the sorrowful, might find in art a 
change of thought which nothing else, at least of worldly 
things, could give them. And the accomplishments I 
mean would be of use on occasions when there is no 
need, and where it is scarcely fitting to summon forth 
the solemn aid of religion ,or philosophy. Not that I 
would have such aid far distant from any mind, or on any 
occasion ; for there is a comfort and a sobriety of mind to 
be gained from the great topics of consolation, which 
nothing else can surely give. Helps. 

eS 3 

The first object of this essay is to suggest some antidotes 
against the manifold ingenuity of self-tormenting. 

For instance, how much fretting might be prevented by 
a thorough conyiction that there can be no such thing as 
unmixed good in this world! In ignorance of this, how 
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many a man, after having made a free choice in any 
matter, contrives to find innumerable causes for blaming 
his judgment! Blue and green having been the only 
colors put before him, he is dissatisfied with himself 
because he omitted to choose pure white. 

A great deal of discomfort arises from oversensitiveness 
about what people may say of you or your actions. 
Whereas it may be doubted whether they will say any 
thing at all about you. But suppose it is no fancy; 
and that you really are the object of unmerited obloquy. 
What then? Do not let your imagination conjure up all 
manner of apparitions of scorn and contempt, and universal 
hissing. It is partly your own fault if the calumny is 
believed in by those who ought to know you, and in whose 
affections you live. That should be a circle within which 
no poisoned dart can reach you. And, for the rest, for 
the injury done you in the world’s estimation, it is simply 
a piece of ill fortune, about which it is neither wise nor 
decorous to make much moaning. 

The heart of man seeks for sympathy, and each of us 
craves a recognition of his talents and his labors. But 
this craving is in danger of becoming morbid, unless 
constantly kept in check by calm reflection on its vanity, 
or by dwelling upon the very different and far higher 
motives which should actuate us. 

A habit of mistrust is the torment of some eb hihs It 
taints their love and their friendship. They take up small 
causes of offence. They expect their friends to show the 
same aspect to them at all times ; which is more than 
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human nature can do. They try experiments to ascertain 
whether they are sufficiently loved ; they watch narrowly 
the effects of absence, and require their friends to prove 
to them that the intimacy is exactly upon the same footing 
as it was before. Some persons acquire these suspicious 
ways from a natural diffidence in themselves; for which 
they are often loved the more. With others these habits 
arise from a selfishness which cannot be satisfied, and 
their endeavors should be to uproot such a disposition, not 
to soothe it. 

Contentment abides with truth. You will generally 
suffer for wishing to appear other than what you are; 
whether it be richer, or greater, or more learned. The 
mask soon becomes an instrument of torture. 

Fit objects to employ the intervals of life are among 
the greatest aids to contentment. The lives of many 
persons are an alternation of the one engrossing pursuit, 
and a sort of listless apathy. They are either grinding 
or doing nothing. Now to those who are half their lives 
fiercely busy, the remaining half is often torpid without 
quiescence. A man should have some pursuits which may 
be always in his power, and to which he may turn gladly 
in his hours of recreation. 

And if the intellect requires thus to be provided with 
perpetual objects, what must it be with the affections? 
Depend upon it, the most fatal idleness is that of the 
heart. And the man who feels weary of life may be sure 
that he does not love his fellow-creatures as he ought. 

You cannot hope for any thing like contentment so 
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long as you continue to attach that ridiculous degree of 
importance to the events of this life which so many people 
are inclined to do. Observe the effect which it has upon 
them; they are most uncomfortable if their little projects 
do not turn out according to their fancy. In all they 
undertake they feel the anxiety of a gambler, and not the 
calmness of a laboring man. It is, however, the success 
or failure of their efforts, and not the motives for their 
endeavor, which gives them this concern. — They are up 
to their lips in the present, though they taste it none the 
more for that. And so they go on, fretting, and planning, 
and contending ; until an event, about which of all their 
anxieties they have felt the least anxious, sweeps them and 
their cobwebs away from the face of the earth. Helps. 
ene ee 
Unpainted Pictures. 

A man spell-bound by shadows which proceed from 
himself. 7 

A lover of enjoyment keeping open one little crevice to 
feast his eyes on a scene he cannot leave, while whole 
legions of devils enter in at it unseen. 

A man discontented with himself, and who thinks his 
destiny has treated him ill. Before him pass the scenes 
of his life such as they would have been but for his one 
indulged weakness. 

aida 

An athlete had suffered so much from adverse fortune 
that he was reduced to despair, and bemoaned himself on 

account of his keen appetite and narrow means. He 
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went to his father to complain, and asked leave to set out 
on his travels, that by the strength of his arm he might 
succeed in grasping the skirt of his wishes. 

His father said, “O Son, put out of thy head this im- 
practicable idea, and draw the feet of contentment under 
the skirt of security. Sadi. 

ae 

Of all the Speculations the Soul of man can entertain 
herself withal, there is none of greater moment or of closer 
concernment to her, than this of her own Immortality and 
Independence on this Terrestrial Body, For hereby not 
only the intricacies and perplexities of Providence are 
made more easy and smooth to her, and she becomes able, 
by unravelling this clue from end to end, to pass and 
repass safe through this Labyrinth, wherein many both 
anxious and careless Spirits have lost themselves ; but 
also (which touches her own interest more particularly) 
being once raised into the knowledge and belief of so 
weighty a Conclusion, she may view from this Prospect 
the most certain and most compendious way to her own 
Happiness ; which is the bearing a very moderate 
Affection to whatever tempts her, during the time of this 
her Pilgrimage, and a careful preparing herself for her 
future condition, by such noble actions and heroical 
qualifications of mind, as shall render her most welcome 
to her own Country. 

Wherefore she is freed from all poor and abject thoughts 
and designs; and as little admires him that gets the most 
of this World, be it by Industry, Fortune, or Policy, as a 
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discreet and serious man does the sports of Schoolboys ; 
it being very inconsiderable to him who got the victory at 
Cocks or Cobnut, or whose bag returned home , the fullest 
_ stuffed with Counters or Cherry stones. Henry More. 
ch 

Virtues and discourses are like friends, necessary in all 
fortunes ; but those are the best which are friends in our 
sadnesses, and support us in our sorrows and sad acci- 
dents: and in this sense no man that is virtuous can be 
friendless ; nor hath any man reason to complain of the 
Divine Providence, or accuse the public disorder of things, 
or his own infelicity, since God hath appointed one remedy 
for all the evils in the world, and that is a contented spirit. 
For this alone makes a man pass through fire, and not be 
scorched; through seas, and not be drowned ; through 
hunger and nakedness, and want nothing. For since all 
the evil in the world consists in the disagreeing between 
the object and the appetite, as when a man hath what he 
desires not, or desires what he hath not, or desires amiss ; 
he that composes his spirit to the present accident, hath 
variety of instances for his virtue, but none to trouble 
him, because .his desires enlarge not beyond his present 
fortune: and a wise man is placed in the variety of 
chances, like the nave or centre of a wheel in the midst 
of all the circumyolutions and changes of posture, without 
violence or change, save that it turns gently in compliance 
with its changed parts, and is indifferent which part is up, 
and which is down; for there is some virtue or other to 
be exercised, whatever happens, either patience or thanks- 
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giving, love or fear, moderation or humility, charity or 
contentedness, and they are every one of them equally in 
order to his great end and immortal felicity ; and beauty 
is not made by white or red, by black eyes, and a round 
face, by a straight body and a smooth skin; but by a 
proportion to the fancy. No rules can make amability, 
our minds and apprehensions make that; and so is our 
felicity : and we may be reconciled to poverty and a low 
fortune, if we suffer contentedness and the grace of God 
to make the proportion. For no man is poor that doth 
not think himself so. But if in a full fortune with im- 
patience he desires more, he proclaims his wants and his 
beggarly condition. But because this grace of contented- 
ness was the sum of all the old moral philosophy, and a 
great duty in Christianity, and of most universal use in the 
whole course of our lives, and the only instrument to ease 
the burdens of the world and the enmities of sad chances, 
it will not be amiss to press it by the proper arguments 
by which God hath bound it upon our spirits, it being 
fastened by reason and religion, by duty and interest, by 
necessity and conveniency, by example, and by the prop- 
osition of excellent rewards, no less than peace and 
felicity. 

Contentedness in all estates is a duty of religion ; it 
is the great reasonableness of complying with the Di- 
vine providence which governs all the world, and hath so 
ordered us in the administration of his great family. He 
were a strange fool that should be angry because dogs 
and sheep need no shoes, and yet himself is full of care to 
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get some. God hath supplied those needs to them by 
natural provisions, and to thee by an artificial ; for he hath 
given thee reason to learn a trade, or some means to make 
or buy them, so that it only differs in the manner of our 
provision: and which had you rather want, shoes or 
reason? And my patron that hath given me a farm, is 
freer to me than if he gives a loaf ready baked. But 
however all these gifts come from him, and therefore it is 
fit he should dispense them as he pleases; and if we 
murmur here, we may at the next melancholy be troubled 
that God did not make us to be angels or stars. For if 
that which we are or have do not content us, we may be 
troubled for every thing in the world, which is besides our 
being or our possessions. 

God is the Master of the scenes: we must not choose 
what part we shall act; it concerns us only to be careful 
that we do it well, always saying, Jf this please God, let it 
be as it is : and we who pray that God’s will may be done 
in earth as it is in heaven, must remember, that the angels 
do whatsoever is commanded them, and go wherever they 
are sent, and refuse no circumstances; and if their em- 
ployment be crossed by a higher degree, they sit down in 
peace, and rejoice in the event. Here therefore is the 
wisdom of the contented man, to let God choose for him : 
for when we have given up our wills to him, and stand in | 
that station of the battle where our great General hath 
placed us, our spirits must needs rest, while our conditions 
have for their security the power, the wisdom, and the 
charity of God. / 
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Contentedness in all accidents brings great peace of 
spirit, and is the great and only instrument of temporal 
felicity. It removes the sting from the accident, and 
makes aman not to depend upon chance and the uncer- 
tain dispositions of men for his well-being, but only on 
God and his own spirit. We ourselves make our fortunes 
good or bad; and when God lets loose a tyrant upon us, 
or a sickness, or scorn, or a lessened fortune, if we fear to 
die, or know not to be patient, or are proud, or covetous, 
then the calamity sits heavy on us. But if we know how 
to manage a noble principle, and fear not death so much 
as a dishonest action, and think impatience a worse evil 
than a fever, and pride to be the biggest disgrace, and 
poverty to be infinitely desirable before the torments of 
covetousness ; then we, who now think vice to be so easy, 
and make it so familiar, and think the cure so impossible, 
shall quickly be of another mind, and reckon these acci- 
dents amongst things eligible. 

But no man can be happy that hath great hopes and 
great fears of things without, and events depending upon 
other men, or upon the chances of fortune. The rewards 
of virtue are certain, and our provisions for our natural 
support are certain, or if we want meat till we die, then 
we die of that disease, and there are many worse than to 
die with an atrophy or consumption, or unapt and coarser 
nourishment. But he that suffers a transporting passion 
concerning things within the power of others, is free from 
sorrow and amazement no longer than his enemy shall 
give him leave ; and it is ten to one but he shall be smit- 
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ten then and there where it shall most trouble him: for 
so the adder teaches us where to strike, by her curious 
and fearful defending of her head. 

We are in the world like men playing at poeta the 
chance is not in our power, but to play it is ; and when it 
is fallen we must manage it as we can, and let nothing 
trouble us, but when we do a base action, or speak like a 
fool, or think wickedly : these things God hath put into 
our powers; but concerning those things which are wholly 
in the choice of another, they cannot fall under our de- 
liberation, and therefore neither are they fit for our 
passions. My fear may make me miserable, but it cannot 
prevent what another hath in his power and purpose : and 
prosperities can only be enjoyed by them who fear not at 
all to lose them, since the amazement and passion con- 
cerning the future takes off all the pleasure of the present 
possession, Therefore if thou hast lost thy land, do not 
also lose thy constancy: and if thou must die a little 
sooner, yet do not die impatiently. For no chance is evil 
to him that is content, and to a man nothing is miserable, 
unless it be unreasonable. No man can make another man 
to be his slave, unless he hath first enslaved himself to life 
and death, to pleasure or pain, to hope or fear : command 
these passions, and you are freer than the Parthian kings. 

Sere ’ 

When any thing happens to our displeasure, let us 
endeavor to take off its trouble by turning it into spiritual 
or artificial advantage, and handle it on that side in which 
it may be useful to the designs of reason. For there is 
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nothing but hath a double handle, or at least we have two 
hands to apprehend it. When an enemy reproaches us, 
let us look on him as an impartial relater of our faults, for 
he will tell thee truer than thy fondest friend will; and 
thou mayest call them precious balms, though they break 
thy head, and forgive his anger while thou makest use of 
the plainness of his declamation. Zhe ox when he is weary 
treads surest : and if there be nothing else in the disgrace 
but that it makes us to walk warily and tread sure for 
fear of our enemies, that is better than to be flattered into 
pride and carelessness. 
eae eae 

Never compare thy condition with those above thee ; 
but to secure thy content, look upon those thousands with 
whom thou wouldest not for any interest change thy for- 
tune and condition. 

And yet there is no wise or good man that would 
change persons or conditions entirely with any man in the 
world. It may be he would have one man’s wealth added 
to himself, or the power of a second, or the learning of a 
third ; but still he would receive these into his own person, 
because he loves that best, and therefore esteems it best, 
and therefore overvalues all that which he is, before all 
that which any other man in the world can be. For every 
man hath desires of his own, and objects just fitted to 
them, without which he cannot be, unless he were not 
himself. And let every man that loves himself so well as 
to love himself before all the world, consider if he have 
not something for which in the whole he values himself 
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far more than he can value any man else. There is 
therefore no reason to take the finest feathers from all the 
winged nation, to deck that bird that thinks already she 
is more valuable than any of the inhabitants of the air. 
Either change all or none. Cease to love yourself best, 
or be content with that portion of being and blessing for 
which you love yourself so well. 
ED Reena 

It conduces much to our content, if we pass by those 
things which happen to our trouble, and consider that 
which is pleasing and prosperous, that by the representa- 
tion of the better, the worse may be blotted out : and at 
the worst you have enough té keep you alive, and to keep 
up and to improve your hopes of heaven. Or else please 
thyself with hopes of a future : for we were born with this 
sadness upon us; and it was a change that brought us 
into it, and a change may bring us out again. Harvest 
will come, and then every farmer is rich, at least for a 
month or two. It may be thou art entered into the cloud 
which will bring a gentle shower to refresh thy sorrows. 

Now suppose thyself in as great a sadness as ever did 
load thy spirit, wouldst thou not bear it cheerfully and 
nobly, if thou wert sure that within a certain space some 
strange excellent fortune would relieve thee, and enrich. 
thee, and recompense thee so as to overflow all thy hopes, 
and thy desires, and capacities ? Now then, when a sad- 
ness lies heavy upon thee, remember that thou art a 
Christian designed to the inheritance of Jesus: and what 
dost thou think concerning thy great fortune, thy lot and 
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portion of eternity ? If thou considerest thy own present 
condition, and comparest it to thy future possibility, thou 
canst not feel the present smart of a cross fortune to any 
great degree, either because thou hast a far bigger sorrow, 
or a far bigger joy. Here thou art but a stranger travel- 
ling to thy country, where the glories of a kingdom are 
prepared for thee ; it is therefore a huge folly to be much 
afflicted, because thou hast a less convenient inn to lodge 
in by the way. 

But these arts of looking backwards and forwards are 
more than enough to support the spirit of a Christian : 
there is no man but hath blessings enough in present 
possession to outweigh the evils of a great affliction. Tell 
the joints of thy body, and do not accuse the universal 
providence for a lame leg, or the want of a finger, when 
all the rest is perfect, and you have a noble soul, a particle 
of divinity, the image of God himself; and by the want 
of a finger you may the better know how to estimate the 
remaining parts, and to account for every degree of the 
surviving blessings. And he that hath so many causes 
of joy, and so great, is very much in love with sorrow and 
peevishness, who loses all these pleasures, and chooses to 
sit down upon his little handful of thorns. Enjoy the 
blessings of this day, if God sends them, and the evils of 
it bear patiently and sweetly ; for this day only is ours, 
we are dead to yesterday, and we are not yet born to the 
morrow. 

If you will secure a contented spirit, you must meas- 
ure your desires by your fortune and condition, not your 

21 
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fortunes by your desires ; that is, be governed by your 
needs, not by your fancy ; by nature, not by evil customs 
and ambitious principles. Is that beast better that hath 
two or three mountains to graze on, than a little bee that 
feeds on dew or manna, and lives upon what falls every 
morning from the store-houses of heaven, clouds and 
providence? Can aman quench his thirst better out of a 
river than a full urn; or drink better from the fountain 
when it is finely paved with marble, than when it swells 
over the green turf? But that which we miscall poverty, 
is indeed nature ; and its proportions are the just measures 
of a man, and the best instruments of content. God and 
nature made no more needs than they mean to satisfy ; 
and he that will make more, must look for satisfaction 
where he can. 

In all troubles and sadder accidents let us take sanc- 
tuary in religion, and by innocence cast out anchors for 
our souls, to keep them from shipwreck, though they 
be not kept from storm. The greatest evils are from 
within us, and from ourselves also we must look for our 
greatest good ; for God is the fountain of it, but reaches 
it to us by our own hand ; and when all things look sadly 
round about us, then only we shall find how excellent a 
fortune it is to have God to our friend; and of all friend- 
ships that only is created to support us in our needs. 

Consider that the universal providence of God hath 
so ordered it, that the good things of nature and fortune 
are divided, that we may know how to bear our own, and 
relieve each other’s wants and imperfections. It is not 
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for a man, but for a God, to have all excellencies, and all 
felicities. He supports my poverty with his wealth; I 
counsel and instruct him with my learning and experience. 
He hath many friends, I many children ; he hath no heir, 
I have no inheritance ; and any one great blessing to- 
gether with the common portions of nature and necessity 
is a fair fortune, if it be but health or strength, or the 
swiftness of Ahimaaz. 

This consideration is to be enlarged by adding to it, 
that there are some instances of fortune and a fair con- 
dition that cannot stand with some others, but if you de- 
sire this, you must lose that, and unless you be content 
with one, you lose the comfort of both. If you covet 
learning, you must have leisure and a retired life; if to be 
a politician, you must go abroad and get experience, and 
do all businesses, and keep all company, and have no 
leisure at all. If you will be rich, you must be frugal ; 
if you will be popular, you must be bountiful; if a 
philosopher, you must despise riches. 

Jeremy Taylor. 
ach oe 

It is quite right there should be an Inquisition. It is 
quite right there should be autos-da-fé! The more 
the better, if they are but real ones. There should be an 
Inquisition and autos-da-fé in every country; yea, in 
every town; yea, on every hearth ; yea, in every heart. 
The evil hitherto has been that they have been far too 
few. Every man ought to be an inquisitor ; every man 
ought to perform autos-da-fé, often accompanied by death, 
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not seldom by torture. Only his inquisition should be over 
himself ; only his awtos-da-fé should consist in the slaying 
of his own lusts and passions, in the fiery sacrifice of his 
own stubborn, unbelieving will. 

This inquisition should be set up in every soul. In 
some, indeed, it may at times be in abeyance. The hap- 
piest spirits are those by whom the will of God is done 
without effort or struggle. To this angelic nature, how- 
ever, humanity can only approximate; and that, too, not 
at once, but by divers steps and stages, at every one of 
which new autos-da-fé are required. Guesses at Truth, 

pre ebrs es Ee 

There is no part of a plant which may not become a 
tendril. There is no part of the character which may 
not by excess or weakness, lose its independence, and 
become a burden or a snare to the rest. 

ne a See 

In what state is thy heart as concerning Sin? Hast 
thou a firm resolution never to commit any whatsoever 
which shall happen? Hath this resolution continued since 
thy last protestation till this time? In this resolution con- 
sisteth the Foundation of a Spiritual Life. 

How is thy heart affected towards Spiritual Exercises ? 
dost thou love them and esteem them ? art thou not out 
of humor with them? to which of them dost thou find 
thyself least or most inclined? And if thou find any- 
thing to which thy heart has less inclination, examine 
from whence that dislike ariseth and what causes it. 

How is thy heart toward God himself? takes it pleas- 
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ure in the remembrance of God? finds it sweetness 
therein? If the remembrance of God happen to thee 
amidst the Affairs and Dainties of the World, doth it find 
place in thy heart? doth it seize upon it? dost thou find 
thy heart turn towards God, and as it were go to meet 
him? certainly there are such souls in the world. 

A Wife, when her Husband comes home from a long 
journey, so soon as she knows of his return, or hears his 
voice, although she be engaged in business, and detained 
from him by some necessity, yet her heart cannot be 
withheld from him, but abandons all other thoughts to 
think upon her Husband returned. It is the same with 
Souls that love God well; let them be never so busy, 
when the remembrance of God comes near them, they 
neglect all things else, for joy that this dear remembrance 
is returned. 

Consider whether thou hast forsaken any affection, or 
renounced any thing for God’s sake; for it is a great sign 
of love to deprive ourselves of any thing in consideration 
of him whom we love. 

How lovest thou thyself? dost thou not love thyself 
too much for the world’s sake? If so, then thou wilt 
desire to dwell always here, and wilt. be very solicitous to 
establish thyself. upon earth ; but if thou love thyself for 
Heaven’s sake, thou wilt desire, at least thou wilt be con- 
tented, to depart from hence whensoever it shall please 
our Saviour. 

Dost thou keep good order in the love of thyself? for 
there is nothing ruins us but the inordinate love of our- 
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selves. Now well-ordered love requires that we love 
the Soul better than the Body; that we take more care 
to store up virtue than any other thing; that we make 
more account of Heavenly Glory than of base and tran- 
sitory Honor. A well-ordered heart will rather say in 
itself, What will the Angels say if I think upon such a 
thing? than What will men say? .. . 

But to speak in general in what state thy heart is 
towards thy Neighbor ;-dost thou love him cordially, and 
for God’s sake? ‘To discern this well, thou must repre- 
sent to thyself certain peevish and crabbed persons ; for 
it is to such people that we exercise the love of God 
towards our Neighbor, and much more towards such as 
have injured us either in word or deed. Examine well 
whether thy heart be right towards them, or whether 
thou findest any repugnancy against this love. 

Art thou apt to speak ill of thy neighbor, and especially 
of such as love thee not? dost thou any prejudice to thy 
neighbor, directly or indirectly ? if thou have the use of 
reason thou wilt easily discern thy defects. 

But to abridge all; we must reduce our examen to the 
survey of our passions. What passion doth most of all 
possess it? in what hath it chiefly gone astray? For by 
the passions of the Soul we may judge of her estate, 
examining them one after another. For as he that plays 
on the Lute, by touching all the strings finds which are 
out of tune, and accords them, either by winding them up, 
or letting them down; so we, having examined the love, 
hatred, desire, fear, hope, sadness, or joy of our Souls, if 
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we find them out of tune for that air which we would 
play, which is the glory of God, we must tune them by 
means of his grace, and the directions of God’s word. 
De Sales. 
Pen eS 

Although it be good and profitable that we should ask, 
and learn, and know what good and holy men have 
wrought and suffered, and how God hath dealt with them, 
and what he hath wrought in and through them, yet it 
were a thousand times better that we should in ourselves 
learn, and perceive, and understand who we are, how 
and what our own life is, what God is and is doing in us, 
what he will have from us, and to what ends he will or 
will not make use of us. Thus that proverb is still true, 
“ Going out were never so good, but staying at home were 
much better.” Theologia Germanica. 

a 

When a man truly perceiveth and considereth himself, 
who and what he is, and findeth himself utterly vile and 
wicked, and unworthy of all the comfort and kindness 
that he hath ever received from God, or from the crea- 
tures, he falleth into such a deep abasement and despising 
of himself, that he thinketh himself unworthy that the 
earth should bear him, and it seemeth to him reasonable 
that all creatures in heaven and earth should rise up 
against him. And therefore, also, he will not and dare . 
not desire any consolation or release, either from God, or 
from any creature that is in heaven or on earth; but he 
is willing to be unconsoled and unreleased, and he doth not 
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grieve over his condemnation and sufferings ; for they are 
right and just, and not contrary to God, but according to 
the will of God. Therefore they are right in his eyes, 
and he hath nothing to say against them. Nothing 
grieveth him but his own guilt and wickedness; for that 
is not right and is contrary to God. 

This is what is meant by true repentance for sin. And 
he who in this present time entereth into this hell, enter- 
eth afterward into the Kingdom of Heayen. 

Now God hath not forsaken.a man in this hell, but He 
is laying His hand upon him, that the man may not desire 
nor regard any thing but the Eternal Good only, and 
then, when the man seeketh not himself, nor his own 
things, but the honor of God only, he is made a partaker 
of all manner of joy, bliss, peace, rest and consolation, and 
so the man is henceforth in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

This hell and this heaven are two good safe ways for a 
man in this present time, and happy is he who truly find- 
eth them. And when a man is in one of these states, all 
is right with him, and he is as safe in hell as in heaven, 
and so long as a man is on earth, it is possible for him to 
pass ofttimes from the one into the other; nay, even 
within the space of a day and night. But when the man 
is in neither of these two states, he holdeth converse with 
the creature, and wavereth hither and thither, and know- 
eth not what manner of man he is. Therefore he shall 
never forget either of them, but lay up the remembrance 
of them in his heart. Theologia Germanica. 
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Desire not things which are far off; that is, such as 
cannot happen in a long time, as many do, who thereby 
do weary and distract their hearts unprofitably, and put 
themselves in danger of great disquiet. For such unprof- 
itable desires fill up the place of others which I should 
have, of being patient, resigned, well mortified, very obe- 
dient, meek and mild in adversities, which is that which 
God would have me practise at that time. 

Desire not crosses, but in proportion to the patience 
wherewith thou hast supported those which have been 
already sent to thee. For it is an abuse to desire Mar- 
tyrdom, and not to have the courage to bear an injury. 
We fight with the Monsters of Africa in imagination, and 
in the mean time, for want of attention, we suffer ourselves 


to be slain by the little Serpents that lie in the way. 
De Sales. 
rE, 

It is the great misfortune of Man to desire to enjoy 
those things which he should only use. Jd. 
eo 

Christians are too little aware what their religion 
requires from them with regard to their wishes. When 
we wish things to be otherwise than they are, we lose 
sight of the great practical parts of the life of godliness. 
We wish, and wish — when, if we have done all that lies 
on us, we should fall quietly into the hands of God. 
Such wishing cuts the very sinews of our privileges and 
consolations. Cecil. 
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Religion removes those little desires which are “the 
constant hectic of a fool.” Cecil. 
nae 
The Christian often thinks, and schemes, and talks, 
like a practical Atheist. His eye is so conversant with 
second causes, that the ‘great Mover is little regarded. 
And yet those sentiments and that conduct of others, 
by which his affairs are influenced, are not formed by 
chance and at random. It is the mighty grasp of a 
controlling hand, which keeps every thing in its station. 
Were this suspended, there is nothing adequate to the 
preservation of harmony and affection between my mind 
and that of my dearest friend, for a single hour. 
Db. 
ae 
Desire ofitimes makes us unthankful; for whoso hopes 
for that he hath not, usually forgets that which he hath. 
I will not suffer my heart to rove after high or impossi- 
ble hopes; lest I should in the mean time contemn 
present benefits. Bishop Hall. 
ictiinpapetalee 
The heart is a small thing, but desireth great matters. 
It is not sufficient for a kite’s dinner; yet the whole 
world is not sufficient for it. 
Quoted from Hugo de Anima. 
aorta 
Every excessive desire either blinds us to some duty, 
or makes us deaf to its call. 
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A great step is gained, when a child has learned that 
there is no necessary connection between liking a thing 
and doing it. Hare. 

ga 

Higher considerations have taught us the God Wish is 

not the true God. Carlyle. 
SLs: Bt SEE 

The poorest education that teaches self-control is better 
than the best that neglects it. Sterling. 

ces 

In the west of Africa I saw a schoolmaster of a sour 
aspect and bitter speech, crabbed, misanthropic, beggarly, 
and intemperate ; in so much that the sight of him would 
derange the ecstacies of the orthodox ; and his manner of 
reading the Koran cast a gloom over the minds of the 
pious. A number of handsome boys and lovely virgins 
were subject to his despotic sway, who had neither the per- 
mission of a smile, nor the option of a word ; for this mo- 
ment he would smite the silver cheek of one of them with 
his hand, and the next put the chrystalline legs of another 
in the stocks. In short, their parents, I heard, were made 
aware of a part of his disloyal violence; and beat and 
drove him from his charge. And they made over his 
school to a peaceable creature, so pious, meek, simple, 
and good-natured, that he never spoke till forced to do so ; 
nor would he utter a word that could offend any body. 
The children forgot that awe in which they had held their 
first master, and remarking the angelic disposition of their 
second master, they became one after another as wicked 
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as devils; and, relying on his clemency they would so 
neglect their studies, as to pass most part of their time at 
play, and break the tablets of their unfinished tasks over 
each other’s heads : — “ When the schoolmaster relaxes 
in his discipline, the children will stop to play at marbles 
in the market-place.” 

A fortnight after, I passed by the gate of that mosque, 
and saw the first schoolmaster, with whom they had been 
obliged to make friends, and to restore him to his place. 
I was in truth offended; and calling God to witness, 
asked, saying ; “ Why have they again made a devil the 
preceptor of angels?” A facetious old gentleman, who had 
seen much of life, listened to me, and replied, Haye you 
not heard what they have said? —“ A king sent his son 
to school, and hung a tablet of silver round his neck; on 
the face of that tablet he had written in golden letters, 
The severity of the master is more useful than the indul- 
gence of the father.” Sadi. 

he aah 

Be assured, he who helpeth a man to his own will, 
helpeth him to the worst that he can. For the more 
a man followeth after his own self-will, and self-will 
groweth in him, the further off he is from God, the true ~ 
Good ; for nothing burneth in hell but self-will. There- 
fore it hath been said, “ Put off thine own will, and there . 
will be no hell.” 

When it is said that Lucifer fell from Heaven, and 
turned away from God and the like, it meaneth nothing 
else than that he would have his own will, and would not 
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be at one with the Eternal Will. So was it likewise with 
Adam in Paradise. And when we say Self-will, we mean, 
to will otherwise than as the One and Eternal will of God 
willeth. Zheologia Germanica. 
Aik APs 
Self-will is so ardent and active, that it will break a 
world to pieces to make a stool to sit on. Cecil. 
at. 
The only way of setting the will free is to deliver it 
from wilfulness. Hare. 
es Oe 
A character is a completely fashioned Will. 
Novalis. 
Mile oot 
St. Augustin says, “ Omnes nihil aliud quam voluntates 
sunt.” And he cites the instance of the good and bad 
angels, of whom the nature is the same, the will dif- 
ferent. Ages of Faith. 
pe a 
All that in Adam fell and died, was raised again and 
made alive in Christ, and all that rose up and was made 
alive in Adam, fell and died in Christ. But what was 
that? I answer, true obedience and disobedience. But 
what is true obedience? I answer, that a man should so 
stand free, being quit of himself, that is, of his I, and Me, 
and Self, and Mine, and the like, that in all things he 
should no more seek or regard himself than if he did not 
exist. 
Disobedience is itself sin. But when a man entereth 
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into the obedience of the faith, all is healed, and blotted - 
out and forgiven, and not else. Insomuch that if the Evil 
Spirit himself could come into true obedience, he would be- 
come an angel again, and all his sin and wickedness would 
be healed, and blotted out and forgiven at once. And 
could an angel fall into disobedience, he would straight- 
way become an evil spirit, although he did nothing 
afresh. 

In brief; whether a man be good, better, or best of 
all; bad, worse, or worst of all; sinful or saved before 
God; it all lieth in this matter of obedience. 

If all men abode in true obedience, there would be no 
grief nor sorrow. For if it were so, all men would be at 
one, and none would vex or harm another; so also none 
would lead a life or do any deed contrary to God’s will. 
Whence, then, should grief or sorrow arise? 

Theologia Germanica. 
isan et 

The Virtue of Paganism was strength; the Virtue of 
Christianity is Obedience. Hare. 

einai ee 

An ordinary Life under Obedience is worth more than 
that which of its own will doth great Penance; because 
Obedience and Subjection, besides that they are free 
from the deceits of Satan, are the truest Holocaust which 
can be sacrificed to God on the Altar of our Heart. 

Molinos. 


ee Be os 2 


The Scripture, and the Faith and the Truth say, Sin is 
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nought else, but that the creature turneth away from the 

- unchangeable Good, and betaketh itself to the changeable ; 
that is to say, that it turneth away from the Perfect, 
to “that which is in part” and imperfect, and most often 
to itself. Now mark: when the creature claimeth for its 
own anything good, such as Substance, Life, Knowledge, 
Power, and, in short, whatever we should call good, as if 
it were that, or possessed that, or that were itself, or that 
proceeded from it, — as often as this cometh to pass, the 
creature goeth astray. What did the devil do else, or 
what was his going astray and his fall else, but that he 
claimed for himself to be also somewhat, and would have 
it that somewhat was his, and somewhat was due to him ? 
This setting up of a claim, and his I, and Me, and 
Mine, these were his going astray, and his fall, and thus 
it is to this day. 

What else did Adam do but this same thing. It is said, 
it was because Adam ate the apple that he was lost, or 
fell. I say, it was because of his claiming something for 
his own, and because of his I, Mine, Me, and the like. 
Had he eaten seven apples, and yet never claimed any- 
thing for his own, he would not have fallen; but as soon 
as he called something his own, he fell, and would have 
fallen had he never touched an apple. 

Theologia Germanica. 
Seenhotnd—sek 

Simplicity is an uprightness of soul that has no refer- 
ence to self; it is different from sincerity, and it is a still 
higher virtue. We see many people who are sincere 
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without being simple; they only wish to pass for what 
they are, and they are unwilling to appear what they 
are not; they are always thinking of themselves, measur- 
ing their words, and recalling their thoughts, and review- 
ing their actions, from the fear that they have done too 
much or too little. These persons are sincere, but they 
are not simple; they are not at ease with others, and 
others are not at ease with them ; they are not free, ingen- 
uous, natural ; we prefer people who are less correct, less 
perfect, and who are less artificial. This is the decision 
of man, and it is the judgment of God, who would not 
have us so occupied with ourselves, and thus, as it were, 
always arranging our features in a mirror. 

To be wholly occupied with others, never to look with- 
in, is the state of blindness of those who are entirely 
engrossed by what is present and addressed to their 
senses ; this is the very reverse of simplicity. To be 
absorbed in self in whatever engages us, whether we are 
laboring for our fellow beings, or for God, to be wise in 
our own eyes, reserved, and full of ourselves, troubled at 
the least thing that disturbs our self-complacency, is the 
opposite extreme. This is false wisdom, which, with all 
its glory, is but little less absurd than that folly which pur- 
sues only pleasure. The one is intoxicated with all that 
it sees around it, the other with all that it imagines it has 
within ; but it is delirium in both. To be absorbed in 
the contemplation of our own minds, is really worse than 
to be engrossed by outward things, because it appears 
like wisdom, and yet is not ; we do not think of curing it ; 
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we pride ourselves upon it; we approve of it; it gives us 
an unnatural strength; it is a sort of frenzy: we are 
not conscious of it: we are dying, and we think we are in 
health. 

Simplicity consists in a just medium, in which we are 
neither too much excited nor too composed. The soul is 
not carried away by outward things, so that it cannot 
make all necessary reflections; neither does it make 
those continual references to self, that a jealous sense 
of its own excellence multiplies to infinity. That free- 
dom of the soul which looks straight onward in its path, 
losing no time to reason upon its steps, to study them, 
or to contemplate those that it has already taken, is true 
simplicity. . . 

But it will be said, How can I help being occupied with 
myself? A crowd of selfish fears trouble me, and tyran- 
nize over my mind, and excite a lively sensibility. The 
principal means to cure this is to yield yourself up sincerely 
to God, to place all your interests, pleasures and reputa- 
tion in his hands, to receive all the sufferings that he may 
inflict upon you in this scene of humiliation, as trials and 
tests of your love to him, neither to fear the scrutiny, nor 
to avoid the censure of mankind. This state of willing 
acquiescence produces true liberty, and this liberty brings 
perfect simplicity. A soul that is liberated from the 
little earthly interests of self-love, becomes confiding, and 
moves straight onward, and its views expand even to infin- 
ity, just in proportion as its forgetfulness of self increases, 
and its peace is profound even in the midst of trouble. 

22 
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I have already said that the opinion of the world con- 
forms to the judgment of God, upon this noble simplicity. 
The world admires, even in its votaries, the free and easy 
manners of a person who has lost sight of self. But the 
simplicity which is produced by a devotion to external 
things, still more vain than self, is not the true simplicity ; 
it is only an image of it, and cannot represent its greatness. 
They who cannot find the substance, pursue the shadow ; 
and shadow as it is, it has a charm, for it has some 
resemblance to the reality that they have lost. A person 
full of defects, who does not attempt to hide them, who 
does not seek to dazzle, who does not affect either talents 
or virtue, who does not appear to think of himself more 
than of others, but to have lost sight of this self of which 
we are so jealous, pleases greatly in spite of his defects. 
This false simplicity is taken for the true. On the 
contrary, a person full of talents, of virtues and of exterior 
graces, if he appear artificial, if he be thinking of him- 
. self, if he affect the very best things, is a tedious and 
wearisome companion that no one likes. 

Fenelon, translated by Mrs. Follen. 
Seren ae 

He has gone but a little way in this matter who supposes 
that it is an easy thing for a man to speak the truth, “ the 
thing he troweth ;” and that it is a casual function which 
may be fulfilled at once after any lapse of exercise. But 
in the first place, the man who would speak truth must 
know what he troweth. To do that he must have an 
uncorrupted judgment. But some people’s judgments are 
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so entirely gained over by vanity, selfishness, passion, or 
inflated prejudices, and fancies long indulged in; or they 
have the habit of looking at every thing so carelessly, 
that they see nothing truly. 

Again, to speak truth, a man must not only have that 
martial courage which goes out, with sound of drum and 
trumpet, to do and suffer great things; but that domestic 
courage which compels him to utter small-sounding truths 
in spite of present inconvenience, and outraged sensitive- 
ness or sensibility. 

Truth-telling in its highest sense, requires a well bal- 
anced mind. For instance, much exaggeration, perhaps 
the most, is occasioned by an impatient and easily-moved 
temperament, which longs to convey its own vivid impres- 
sions to other minds, and seeks by amplifying to gain the 
full measure of their sympathy. But a true man does 
not think what his hearers are feeling, but what he is 
saying. : 

Truth in Social Relations. Under this head come the 
practices of making speech vary according to the person 
spoken to; of pretending to agree with the world when 
you do not; of maintaining a wrong course for the sake 
of consistency ; of encouraging the show of intimacy with 
those whom you can never be intimate with; and many 
things of the same kind. These practices have elements 
of charity and prudence as well as fear and meanness in 
them. Let those parts which correspond to fear and 
meanness be set aside. Charity and prudence are not 
parasitical plants, which require boles of falsehood to 
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climb up upon. It is often extremely difficult, in the 
mixed things of this world, to act truly and kindly too ; 
but therein lies one of the great trials of a man, that his 
sincerity should have kindness in it, and his kindness 
truth. 

Truth in Pleasure. There is so much insincerity and 
formality in the pleasurable department of human life, 
especially in social pleasures, that instead of a bloom 
there is a slime upon it, which deadens and corrupts the 
thing. There is an element of charity in this too; and it 
will be the business of a just and refined nature to be 
smeere and considerate at the same time. This will be 
better done by enlarging our sympathy, so that more 
things and people are pleasant to us, than by increasing 
the civil and conventional part of our nature, so that we 
are able to do more seeming with greater skill and 
endurance. Helps. 

scsi 

How true is the saying that a man who is not perfectly 
dead to himself is quickly tempted and conquered in 
little and vile things. Now, in opposition to this tone of 
mind, which is supposed to belong to chivalry, they who 
would hear a blessed voice inviting them to the Mount, 
~ must be ready to renounce all claim to the honor that 
waits upon those quick and delicate sensibilities. 

Delicacy and nobleness of mind, when well-directed 
and kept subservient to the ends of piety, are a great 
treasure — but they require more than ordinary direction, 
and expose the possessor to a peculiar danger of incurring 
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guilt and misery ; guilt in forfeiting divine charity, refus- 
ing to forget and forgive little things, from which the 
heaviest enmities often arise, and misery, in depriving 
himself of the friendship of others. It is in proud silence 
the delicate heart receives the wound, whereas, if there is 
humility to leave a free course to the complaint of nature, 
the coarse dart may be extracted, and no interruption 
caused to friendship and peace. Uncorrected heroes of 
this noble stamp, who are left merely to nature, are for 
immediately withdrawing, like Achilles, to sit alone and 
eat their own heart, under the intolerable pain of outraged 
feeling, and a wounded imagination. Yet their conduct 
is only that of the vulgar, of the weakest and basest 
characters. It would be a rare and noble testimony to 
the qualities of their souls, if it could be said of them by 
men of coarser minds, “I can break this engagement, 
give this sign of indifference, for this man is one who 
never takes offence, or who is always ready to forgive 
little as well as great offences against him.” 
Ages of Faith. 
oe See a 

That heart where I had formerly detected in their 
secret places so many evil motives, was now, so far as I 
was enabled to perceive, made pure. Whenever a “ self- 
reflective” thought was present to my mind, —that is to 
say, a thought reflective upon any subject in its relation 
to my personal interests, in its relation to se//—in the 
selfish sense, it was instantly rejected; and a curtain, as 
if by some ever-present but invisible hand, was drawn in 
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the soul before it. Ino longer felt myself obliged to say 
that, “ when I would do good, evil was present with me!” 
Doing good was now my nature. 
Upham’s Life of Madame Guyon. 
ie aimee 
A king said to a holy man, “ Are you ever thinking of 
me?” “Yes,” said he, “at such times as I am forget- 
ting God Almighty.” Sadi. 
NS ess 
Catharine Adorna knew that too much of human com- 
munication and sympathy is adverse to self-crucifixion, 
and chose therefore to receive and endure her sufferings, 
not only in acquiescence but in silence. God first and 
man afterwards. Or, God first, and man not at all, as 
the circumstances of the case might be. If she was called 
in God’s providence to suffer any thing, she felt that she 
must carry it to the Lord for assistance, before going to 
any of his creatures. And s0, also, if she wanted any 
thing, or desired any thing as necessary, she had no dis- 
position to lay it before man, and would not do it until 
she could first lay it before the Lord, and could feel that 
she acted with the Divine approbation. 
Thomas C. Upham. 
ogee 
The time has come when you are not only to retire 
within yourself, but to retire from yourself. 
Fenelon. 


—¢-—__—- 


No man with Christian affections can be insensible to 
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opinion, or set at defiance the approbation of those with 
whom his life has connections. To live in opposition to 
those upon whom all the influences of our characters are 
spent, is the next saddest thing to living in opposition to 
our own hearts. The worldly vanity that overrates esti- 
mation, belongs indeed to a weak and low nature ; — but 
there is something dark and malignant, almost terrible 
in the inhuman pride that can stand aloof from sympathy, 
and find the regard of others not necessary to its peace. 
The commendation of our fellow men, it would thus 
appear, must never enter into our motives of Action, and 
yet is necessary both to the happiest states of our hearts, 
and to the most useful workings of our characters. If we 
are todo good in the world, there must be a moral sym- 
pathy between ourselves and those whom we bless; and 
yet, if we are to do good in the world, no sympathy but 
‘a sympathy with God must be permitted to influence 
or determine the spirit of our inward mind. These con- 
ditions can be reconciled, only as St. Paul reconciled 
them in his relations towards the Corinthians, by combin- 
ing Holiness, or Truth of Mind, with a perfect disinterest- 
edness of the Affections, — by seeking the Good of others, 
not their Love or Praise,—by desiring to be to them 
a source of blessedness for their sakes, not an object of 
interest for his own. J. H. Thom. 
Sa 

Hardly any dram is so noxious as praise ; perhaps none : 
for those whom praise corrupts might else have wrought 
good in their generation, Like Tarquin it cuts off the 
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tallest plants. Be sparing of it, therefore, ye parents, 
as ye would be of some deadly drug; withhold your chil- 
dren from it, as ye would from the flowers on the brink of 
a precipice. Whatsoever you enjoin, enjoin it as a duty; 
enjoin it because it is right; enjoin it because it is the 
will of God; and always without reference to what men 
may say or think of it. Reference to the opinion of the 
world, and deference to the opinion of the world, and 
conference with it, and inference from it, and preference 
of it above all things, above every principle and rale and 
law, human or divine, all this will come soon enough 
without your interference. Ask your own conscience, 
reader ; probe your heart, walk through its labyrinthine 
chambers ; and trace the evils you feel within you to 
their source; do you not owe the first seeds of many of 
your moral diseases, and the taint which cankers your 
better feelings, to your having drunk too deeply of this 
delicious poison ? 

At first, indeed, it may seem harmless. The desire of 
praise seems to be little else than the desire of approba- 
tion ; and by what loadstar is a child to be guided, unless 
by the approving judgment of its parent? But, although 
their languages on the confines are so similar as scarcely 
to be distinguishable, you have only to advance a few 
steps, and you will find that you are in a foreign country, 
happy if you discover it to be an enemy’s before you 
become a captive. Approbation speaks of the thing or 
action, That is right. Praise is always personal. It begins, 
indeed, with the particular instance, You have done right ; 
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but it soon fixes on lasting attributes; You are right; 
You are a good, a clever child. Guesses at Truth. 
spleens 

Buffon says that the elephant (whose name means par- 
taker of reason) is very fond of praise and caresses, and 
can bear them, and by this the Brahmins know it is supe- 
rior to man. 

si deseo 

Si nous ne nous flattions pas nous mémes, la flatterie des 

autres ne nous pourrait nuire. ochefoucauldt. 
. ——— 

We all need resistance to our errors on every side. 
“Woe unto us when all men speak well of us!” and 
woe unto us, when all men shall give way to us! 

Henry Taylor. 
eee 

Old age loses one of the chief rights of man. We 
judge an old man with indulgence. Goethe. 

eee 

The praises of others may be of use, in teaching us not 
what we are, but what we ought to be. Hare. 

ee oe 

The praise of God is the only Praise the love of 
which can influence a pure mind; for there only the two 
motives, the love of approbation, and a supreme regard 
for the highest Truth of the Conscience, cannot interfere. 
We do not say that it is the only Praise which when it 
comes as a Reward, is pure or sweet, but that when re- 
garded as a Motive, as one of the determining influences 
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of the character, it is, for Adults, the only Praise that is 
safe and holy. J. H. Thom. 
—_>—— 

To some characters, fame is like an intoxicating cup 
placed to the lips, — they do well to turn away from it, 
who fear it will turn their heads. But to others, fame is 
“love disguised,” the love that answers to love, in its 
widest, most exalted sense. Mrs. Jameson. 

a 

It is a nice question in casuistry, — How far a man 
may feel complacency in the exercise of talent. A hawk 
exults on his wing; he skims and sails, delighting in the 
consciousness of his powers. I know nothing of this feel- 
ing. Perhaps complacency in the exercise of talent, be 
it what it may, is hardly to be separated, in such a 
wretched heart as man’s, from pride. It seems to me that 
dissatisfaction with myself, is the messenger sent to buffet 
me and keep me down. In other men, the separation be- 
tween complacency and pride may be possible; but I 
scarcely think it is so with me. Cecil. 

ee 

Vanity, after Pride, is the most universal, perhaps the 
most fatal of all sins, fretting the whole depth of our hu- 
manity into storm, “to waft a feather or to drown a fly.” 

Ruskin. 
Petia ees. 

I remember that, in my early youth, I was overmuch 
religious and vigilant, and scrupulously pioug and absti- _ 
nent, One night I sat up in attendance on my father, on 
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whom be God’s mercy, — never closed my eyes during 
the whole night, and held the precious Koran open on my 
lap, while the company around us were fast asleep. I said 
to my father, “ Not an individual of these will raise his 
head, that he may perform his genuflections, or ritual of 
prayer; but they are all so sound asleep, that you might 
conclude they were dead.” He replied; “O, emanation 
of your father, you also had better have slept, than that 
you should thus calumniate the failings of mankind.” 
Sadi. 
ccteniciteeanis 

“The moment a man is satisfied with himself, every 
body else is dissatisfied with him.” Arab Proverb. 

anbuieaa 

* When God loathes aught, man soon loathes it also.” 

P Se; 

Now, after that a man hath walked in all the ways that 
lead him unto the truth, and exercised himself therein, 
not sparing his labor; now, as often and as long as he 
dreameth that his work is altogether finished, and he is 
by this time quite dead to the world, and come out from 
Self and given up to God alone, behold! the Devil com- 
eth and soweth his seed in the man’s heart. From this 
seed spring two fruits; the one is spiritual fulness or 
pride, the other is false, lawless freedom. These are two 
sisters, who love to be together. Now, it beginneth on 
this wise: the Devil puffeth up the man, till he thinketh 
himself to have climbed the topmost pinnacle, and to have 
come so near to heaven, that he no longer needeth Scrip- 
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ture, nor teaching, nor this, nor that, but is altogether 
raised above any need. Whereupon there ariseth a false 
peace and satisfaction with himself, and then it followeth 
that he saith or thinketh, “ Yea, now I am above all other 
men, and know and understand more than any one in the 
world ; therefore it is certainly just and reasonable that I 
should be the lord and commander of all creatures, and 
that all creatures, and especially all men, should serve me 
and be subject unto me.” And then he seeketh and 
desireth the same, and taketh it gladly from all creatures, 
especially men, and thinketh himself well worthy of all 
this, and that it is his due, and looketh on men as if they 
were the beasts of the field, and thinketh himself worthy 
of all that ministereth to his body, and life, and nature, in 
profit, or joy, or pleasure, or even pastime and amusement, 
and he seeketh and taketh it wherever he findeth oppor- 
tunity. And whatever is done or can be done, for him, 
seemeth him all too little and too poor, for he thinketh 
himself worthy of still more and greater honor than can 
be rendered to him. And of all the men who serve him 
and are subject to him, even if they be downright thieves 
and murderers, he saith nevertheless, that they have faith- 
ful, noble hearts, and have great love and faithfulness to 
the truth and to poor men. And such men are praised 
by him; and he seeketh them and followeth after them 
wherever they be. But he who doth not order himself 
according to the will of these high-minded men, nor is 
subject unto them, is not sought after by them; nay, more 
likely, blamed and spoken ill of, even though he were as 
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holy as St. Peter himself. And seeing that this proud 
and puffed up spirit thinketh that she needeth neither 
Scripture nor instruction, nor any thing of the kind, there- 
fore she giveth no heed to the admonitions, order, laws, 
and precepts of the holy Christian Church, not to the 
Sacraments, but mocketh at them and at all men who walk 
according to these ordinances, and hold them in rever- 
ence. Thereby we may plainly see that these two sisters 
dwell together. Zheologia Germanica. 
a 

Where there is poorness of spirit and true humility, all 
his own discourse, ways, words, and works, seem to a man 
a thing of nought, and a folly. Therefore he speaketh 
little, and doth not take upon himself to admonish or 
rebuke any, unless he be constrained thereto by love or 
faithfulness towards God, and even then he doth it in 
fear, and so little as may be. 

And he cometh to see and understand aright, how that 
all men are bent upon themselves, and inclined to evil 
and sin, and that on this account it is needful and profit- 
able, that there be order, customs, law, and precepts. 
For without ordinances, men would be much more mis- 
chievous and ungovernable than dogs and cattle. 

Therefore, one who is poor in spirit, and of a humble 
mind, doth not despise or make light of law, order, pre- 
cepts, and holy customs, nor yet of those who observe and 
cleave wholly to them, but with loving pity and gentle 
sorrow, crieth, “ Almighty Father, Thou Eternal Truth, 
I make my lament unto Thee, and it grieveth Thy Spirit 
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too, that through man’s blindness, infirmity, and sin, that is 
made needful and must be, which in deed and truth were 
neither needful nor right.” For those who are perfect are 
under no law. And the perfect accept the law along 
with such ignorant men as understand and know nothing 
better. Theologia Germanica. 
she ipcitions 
Self love exaggerates our faults as well as our virtues. 
Goethe. 
rere eee 
“ Self-contempt is not humility.” 
casas § 

Where all other temptations are about evil, pride alone 
is conversant only about good things; and one dram of it 
poisons many measures of grace. I will not be more 
afraid of doing good things amiss, than of being proud 
when I have well performed them. Bishop Hall. 

Danese Pe: a 

As fate throws the shuttle, the faults of one man are on 
the outer, of another on the unseen surface of the web. 
Which is the most fortunate ? 

Pee swereat ree 

In a company they were extolling a gentleman of dis- 
tinction, and magnifying his splendid virtues. He raised 
his head and said, I am such as I know I am. In the 
eyes of mankind my outward person is a goodly object ; 
but my head hung down in shame at the deformity of 
my mind; people are crying up the rich and variegated 
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plumage of the peacock ; and he is himself blushing at the 
sight of his ugly feet. Sadi. 
ae oe 
God hath taken advantage of this man’s humiliation for 
his conversion. Had not one foot slipped into the mouth 
of hell, he had never been in this forwardness to heaven. 
Bishop Hall. 
Slerattiieea) 

The divine favor had placed the lamp of grace in the 
path of a wanderer in forbidden ways, till it directed him 
into the circle of the righteous, and the blessed society of 
dervishes; and their spiritual codperation enabled him 
to convert his wicked propensities into praiseworthy 
deeds ; yet were the tongues of calumniators questioning 
his sincerity, and saying, He retains his original habits, 
and there is no trusting to his piety and goodness. — “ By 
the means of repentance thou mayest get delivered from 
the wrath of God; but there is no escape from the slander- 
ous tongue of man.” He was unable to put up with the 
virulence of their remarks, and took his complaint to his 
ghostly father, saying, I am much troubled by the tongues 
of mankind. The holy man wept and answered, How 
can you be sufficiently grateful for this blessing, that you 
are better than they represent you. But on the other 
hand, behold me, of whose perfectness all entertain the 
best opinion, while I am the mirror of imperfection. 
There is a shut door between me and mankind, that they 
may not pry into my sins ; but what, O Omniscience, can 
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a closed door avail against thee, who art equally informed 
of what is manifest or concealed. Sadi. 
ae 

Among the afflictions which we suffer, some are abject, 
and others honorable; many can frame themselves to 
the honorable, but almost none to the abject. Thou 
seest a devout hermit, all ragged and cold; each one 
honoreth his torn habit with compassion of his suffer- 
ance ; but if a poor Tradesman, or a poor Gentleman be 
in the same case, Men despise and mock them; and be- 
hold how their Poverty is abject. . . . 

I say, then, that we must not only love the evil itself 
by the virtue of Patience, but we must also love the 
abjection, by the virtue of Humility. 

Moreover there are abject virtues, and there are hon- 
orable virtues. ‘There are, also, actions of one and the 
same virtue, whereof some are despised and others 
honored. 

There are faults which have no other ill in them but only 
abjection ; and humility requires not that we should com- 
mit them of set purpose, but it requires that we vex not 
ourselves when we shall have committed them. Such are 
certain fooleries, incivilities, and incireumspections, which, 
as we ought to avoid before they be committed, in order 
to civility and discretion; so when they are committed, 
we must be content with the abjection that cometh there- 
by, and accept it willingly, that so we may practise holy 
Humility. 
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I say yet more; if I have disordered myself through 
passion or dissolution, and have spoken indecent words, 
wherewith God and my Neighbor are offended, I will 
repent myself heartily with true sorrow, and endeavor 
to make the best reparation I can for the offence ; but yet 
I will be content with the abjection and the shame 
which it brings with it; and if the one could be separated 
from the other, I would most cheerfully cast away the 
Sin, and humbly retain the abjection. 

But thou wouldst know, Philothea, which are the best 
abjections. I tell thee, clearly, that the most profitable 
to our Souls, and most acceptable to God, are those which 
come to us by accident, or by the condition of our life ; 
because we choose them not, but receive them as they are 
sent by God, whose choice is always better than our own. 
But if we were to choose them, the greatest are the best ; 
and those are esteemed the greatest which are most con- 
trary to our inclinations, (so that they be conformable to 
our vocation ;) for, to speak once for all, our own choice 
blasts almost all our virtues. De Sales. 

Reeth Saas 

Humility is the great ornament and jewel of Christian 
religion, that whereby it is distinguished from all the 
wisdom of the world; it not having been taught by the 
wise men of the Gentiles, but first put into a discipline, 
and made part of a religion, by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who propounded himself inimitable by his disciples so 
signally in nothing as in the twin sisters of meekness and 

23 
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humility. Learn of me, for Iam meek and humble, and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls. 

For all the world, all that we are, and all that we have, 
our bodies and our souls, our actions and our sufferings, 
our conditions at home, our accidents abroad, our many ° 
sins, and our seldom virtues, are as so many arguments to 
make our souls dwell low in the’deep valleys of humility. 

peace 

Our strength is inferior to that of many beasts, and our 
infirmities so many, that we are forced to dress and tend 
horses and asses, that they may help our needs and relieve 
our wants. 

Our beauty is in colour inferior to many flowers, and in 
proportion of parts it is no better than nothing : for even 
a dog hath parts as well proportioned and fitted to his 
purposes, and the designs of his nature, as we have: and 
when it is most florid and gay, three fits of an ague can 
change it into yellowness and leanness, and the hollowness 
and wrinkles of deformity. 

Our learning is then best when it teaches most hu- 
mility : but to be proud of learning is the greatest igno- 
rance in the world. For our learning is so long in getting, 
and so very imperfect, that the greatest clerk knows not 
the thousandth part of what he is ignorant ; and knows so 
uncertainly what he seems to know, and knows no other- 
wise than a fool or a child, even what is told him, or what” 
the guesses at, that except those things which concern his 
duty, and which God hath revealed to him, which also 
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every woman knows as far as is necessary, the most 
learned man hath nothing to be proud of, unless this be a 
sufficient argument to exalt him, that he uncertainly 
guesses at some more unnecessary things than many 
others, who yet know all that concerns them, and mind 
other things more necessary for the needs of life and 
commonwealths. 

He that is proud of riches is a fool. For if he be 
exalted above his neighbors because he hath more gold, 
how much inferior is he to a gold mine? how much is he 
to give place to a chain of pearl, or a knot of diamonds ? 
for certainly that hath the greatest excellence from 
whence he derives all his gallantry and preéminence 
over his neighbors. 

If a man be exalted by reason of any excellence in his 
soul, he may please to remember that all souls are equal ; 
and their differing operations are because their instruments 
are in better tune, their body is more healthful or better 
tempered : which is no more praise to him, than it is that 
he was born in Jtaly. 

Whatsoever other difference there is between thee and 
thy neighbor, if it be bad, it is thine own, but thou hast 
no reason to boast of thy misery and shame: if it be good, 
thou hast received it from God, and then thou art more 
obliged to pay duty and tribute, use and principal to him ; 
and it were strange folly for a man to be proud of being 
more in debt than another. 

i + 


Think not thyself better for any thing that happens to 
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thee from without; for although thou mayest by gifts 
bestowed upon thee be better than another, as one horse 
is better than another, that is of more use to others; yet, 
as thou art a man, thou hast nothing to commend thee to 
thyself but that only by which thou art a man, that is, by 
what thou choosest and refusest. 

Secure a good name to thyself by living virtuously and 
humbly : but let this good name be nursed abroad; and 
never be brought home to look upon it : let others use it 
for their own advantage ; let them speak of it if they 
please ; but do not thou at all use it, but as an instrument 
to do God glory, and thy neighbor more advantage. 

‘Take no content in praise when it is offered thee: but 
let thy rejoicing in God’s gift be allayed with fear, lest 
this good bring thee to evil. 

Entertain no fancies of vanity and private whispers of 
the devil of pride : some fantastic spirits will walk alone, 
and dream waking of greatnesses, of palaces, of excellent 
orations, full theatres, loud applauses, sudden advance- 
ment, great fortunes ; and so will spend an hour with 
imaginative pleasure ; all their employment being nothing 
but fumes of pride, and secret indefinite desires and sig- 
nifications of what their heart wishes. In this, although 
there is nothing of its own nature directly vicious, yet it is 
either an ill mother or an ill daughter, an ill sign or an ill 
effect, and therefore at no hand consisting with the safety 
and interests of humility. 

Never compare thyself with others, unless it be to ad- 
vance them and to depress thyself. To which purpose 
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we must be sure, in some sense or other, to think our- 
selves the worst in every company where we come : one 
is more learned than I am; another is more prudent; a 
third more honorable; a fourth more chaste, or he is 
more charitable, or less proud. 

Be not always ready to excuse every oversight, or 
indiscretion, or ill action: but if thou beest guilty of it, 
confess it plainly. 

Give God thanks for every weakness, deformity, and 
imperfection, and accept it as a favor and grace of God, 
and an instrument to resist pride and nurse humility ; ever 
remembering, that when God, by giving thee a crooked 
back, hath also made thy spirit stoop or less vain, thou art 
more ready to enter the narrow gate of heaven, than by 
being straight, and standing upright, and thinking highly. 

OS Fes a 

Make confession of thy sins often to God ; and consider 
what all that evil amounts to which you then charge upon 
yourself. Look not upon them as scattered in the course 
of a long life: as, now, intemperate anger, then too full a 
meal; now, idle talking, and another time impatience : 
but unite them into one continued representation, and re- 
member that he whose life seems fair, by reason that his 
faults are scattered at large distances in the several parts 
of his life, yet if all his errors and follies were articled 
against him, the man would seem vicious and miserable. 

Remember that we usually disparage others upon slight 
grounds and little instances ; and towards them one fly is 
enough to spoil a whole box of ointment : and if a man be 
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highly commended, we think him sufficiently lessened, if 
we clap one sin, or folly, or infirmity into his account. 
Let us therefore be just to ourselves, since we are so 
severe to others, and consider, that whatsoever good any 
one can think or say of us, we can tell him of hundreds of 
base and unworthy and foolish actions, any one of which 
were enough (we hope) to destroy another’s reputation : 
therefore let so many be sufficient to destroy our overhigh 
thoughts of ourselves. 

Every day call to mind some one of thy foulest sins, or 
the most shameful of thy disgraces, or the indiscreetest of 
thy actions, or any thing that did then most trouble thee, 
and apply it to the present swelling of thy spirit and 
opinion, and it may help to allay it. 

Avoid great offices and employments, and the noise of 
worldly honor. For in those states many times so many 
ceremonies and circumstances will seem necessary, as will 
destroy the sobriety of thy thoughts: And here be thou 
very careful, lest thou be abused by a pretence that thou 
wouldest use thy great dignity and opportunity of doing 
great good. For supposing it might be good for others, 
yet it is not good for thee: they may have encouragement 
in noble things from thee, and by the same instrument 
thou mayest thyself be tempted to pride and vanity. And 
certain it is, God is as much glorified by thy example of 
humility in a low or temperate condition, as by thy bounty 
in a great and dangerous. 

Spiritual pride is very dangerous, not only by reason it 
spoils so many graces by which we draw nigh unto the 
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kingdom of God, but also because it so frequently creeps 
upon the spirit of holy persons. For it is no wonder for 
a beggar to call himself poor, or a drunkard to confess that 
he is no sober person: but for a holy person to be humble, 
for one whom all men esteem a saint, to fear lest himself 
become a devil, and to observe his own danger, and to 
discern his own infirmities, and make discovery of his bad 
adherencies, is as hard as for a prince to submit himself to 
be guided by tutors, and make himself subject to discipline, 
like the meanest of his servants. 

Never change thy employment for the sudden coming 
in of another to thee: but if modesty permits, or dis- 
cretion, appear to him that visits thee, the same that thou 
wert to God and thyself in thy privacy. But if thou wert 
walking or sleeping, or in any other innocent employment 
or retirement, snatch not up a book to seem studious, nor 
fall on thy knees to seem devout, nor alter any thing to 
make him believe thee better employed than thou wert. 

Let every man suppose what opinion he should have of 
one that should spend his time in playing with drum-sticks 
and cockle-shells, and that should wrangle all day long 
with a little boy for pins, or should study hard and labor 
to cozen a child of his gauds; and who would run into a 
river, deep and dangerous, with a great burden upon his 
back, even then when he were told of the danger, and 
earnestly importuned not to do it? And let him but 
change the instances and the person, and he shall find 
that he hath the same reason to think as bad of himself, 
who pursues trifles with earnestness, spending his time in 
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vanity, and his labor for that which profits not. He that 
can think great and good things of such a person, the 
next step may court the rack for an instrument of pleasure, 
and admire a swine for wisdom, and go for counsel to the 
prodigal and trifling grasshopper. Jeremy Taylor. 
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